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Why do people destroy objects and materials that are important to them? This 
book aims to make sense of this fascinating, yet puzzling social practice by focusing 
on a period in history in which such destructive behaviour reached unseen heights 
and complexity: the Bronze Age and Early Iron Age in Europe (c. 2300-500 BC). 

This period is often seen as the time in which a ‘familiar’ Europe took shape due to 
the rise of a metal-based economy. But it was also during the Bronze Age that massive 
amounts of scarce and recyclable metal were deliberately buried in the landscape and 
never taken out again. This systematic deposition of metalwork sits uneasily with our 
prevailing perception of the Bronze Age as the first ‘rational-economic’ period in 
history — and therewith — of ourselves. Taking the patterned archaeological evidence 
of these seemingly un-economic metalwork depositions at face value, it is shown that 
the ‘un-economic’ giving-up of metal valuables was an integral part of what a Bronze 
Age ‘economy’ was about. Based on case studies from Bronze Age Europe, this book 
attempts to reconcile the seemingly conflicting political and cultural approaches that 
are currently used to understand this pivotal period in Europe’s deep history. It seems 
that to achieve something in society, something else must be given up. 

Using theories from economic anthropology, this book argues that — para- 
doxically — giving up that which was valuable created value. It will be invaluable to 
scholars and archaeologists interested in the Bronze Age, ancient economies, and a 
new angle on metalwork depositions. 
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PREFACE 


This book is about a question that has been occupying my mind for a long time. 
Why do people give up things that are valuable to them? Why do we consider 
‘giving things up’ as human behaviour that needs to be explained in the first place? 
Both come together when we study our deep past. In this book, I revisit the evi- 
dence of Bronze Age and Early Iron Age Europe, when small-scale communities in 
large parts of Europe buried valuable things and resources — bronze in particular — 
in the ground on a massive scale for a period of more than 1,500 years. This large- 
scale deposition of metalwork is one of the most enigmatic practices of our past, 
and the question why prehistoric people did this has been a topic of heated debate 
for more than 150 years now. 

I do not claim to solve this problem in this book — far from it. What this book 
intends to do is to reflect on why it has been a problem for so long. Understanding 
this, I think, already means taking one step forward towards finding an answer. In a 
way, the problem seems to be of our own making. It may be impossible to get into 
the minds of prehistoric people, but I do think much is to be learnt from what they 
were doing when they deposited metalwork in the landscape. Taking patterns in 
deposition practices as a starting point — a particular kind of ‘selective deposition’ — 
much is to be learnt about what prehistoric people were trying to accomplish 
when they did this. 

This book is not a synthesis of depositional practices carried out in Europe 
thousands of years ago, nor does it give insight in the themes addressed in deposi- 
tions (like for example warfare and martiality), or how it changed through the 
centuries. Although I am aware that prehistoric people deposited much more than 
just metal, my focus will be on their deposition of bronze, and to some extent also 
of copper, gold and silver objects. This is not only because it is with the emergence 
of bronze metallurgy that its systematic deposition increases tremendously, but 
particularly because it is this metalwork deposition that has of old posed the biggest 
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interpretive challenge. I will concentrate on two main issues — depositions that are 
conventionally seen as either ‘economic’ or ‘religious’. Studying empirical examples 
of supposed ‘economic’ or ‘religious’ depositions will help to better understand 
what implicit assumptions come with our use of such terminology. The deposition 
of so much metalwork in the landscape seems to be un-economic from our per- 
spective, but appears to have been systematic, coherent and crucial social behaviour 
in the Bronze Age. Taking the evidence at face value — as tangible results of pat- 
terned human behaviour from the past — may help us to re-think what our con- 
cepts of ‘economy’ or ‘religion’ actually could have been to them. 

My strategy will be to use a limited number of examples, like so-called ‘trade 
hoards’ or splendid ceremonial objects like the sword of Ommerschans. These will 
keep returning in a text that I first and foremost consider to be one extended essay, 
where each chapter builds on what came before. Although I think the examples 
chosen are helpful to illustrate the main issues of metalwork deposition, there is no 
claim to be representative of all the depositional trends of the European Bronze 
Age and Farly Iron Age. I will concentrate on the Bronze Age and Early Iron Age, 
though I do pay some attention to Neolithic and Copper Age deposition as well. 
The later part of the Iron Age is left out. This is not because it is less interesting for 
a study of deposition, but rather because it marks a decisive change in the way 
things and landscape shaped people. I slightly hint at these changes in Chapter 7, 
but the later Iron Age deserves a book of its own. 

Some practical points: discussions on chronology and typology are kept to an 
absolute minimum. This book is about the system behind depositional practices, 
not so much on its exact content and chronological setting. Datings given are based 
on calibrated '*C-datings. When no material is indicated in case studies, it is always 
bronze items that are referred to. 

I have been developing ideas voiced in this book over the last fifteen years or so, 
and readers familiar with my previous work will recognize that it builds on points I 
made before. However, the overwhelming evidence on the significance of short- 
term, political economic actions sat uneasily with my previous emphasis on cultural 
processes. I now see that this is because I lacked an adequate theory of value to 
make sense of the crucial fact that it is both ‘ordinary’ commodities and highly singular 
things that were being selectively deposited in the landscape. The seminal works of 
the anthropologists Graeber and Lambek have provided me with such a theory of 
value, and I am heavily indebted to both. 

Although this is first and foremost a book of ideas, it finds its inspiration in 
archaeological evidence. I very much hope that the ideas voiced here will be tested 
by empirical evidence again, finally leading to further adjustment or corrections. 
The essence of the book is that Bronze Age metalwork deposition may have many 
unfamiliar or even irrational aspects to us; yet it was also systematic, selective and 
strictly patterned. This I see as the most crucial clue for getting to grips with what 
once motivated people to place such valuable things in the land and leave them 
there forever. 
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SYSTEMATIC IRRATIONALITIES? THE 
BRONZE AGE ‘DESTRUCTIVE 
ECONOMY’ 


People have a tendency to destroy what is important to them. The massive removal of 
recyclable and often precious metalwork that took place in Bronze Age Europe is an extra- 
ordinary example thereof. Why people did this has been a key question for archaeology since 
the 19th century. This chapter argues that this is because the massive destruction of ‘wealth’ 
signals an economically ‘irrational’ and ‘unfamiliar’ attitude in the very period in which the 
outline of the first familiar’ Europe is thought to have taken shape. The discovery that 
deposition was selective and followed certain conventions indicates deposition was anything but 
irrational. Two theories have been formulated to make sense of this. One focuses on political 
economies and sees metalwork as prestigious valuables, the access to which was key to power. 
The alternative sees metal primarily as cultural valuables that were crucial in upholding an 
encompassing social, cultural and moral whole. This chapter argues that these competing the- 
ories are not necessarily contradictory and should even be taken into account simultaneously if 
we wish to understand the destruction of metalwork. It will offer a perspective that makes this 
phenomenon researchable, by focusing on its selective nature and on how value is constituted 
and transformed in the very process by which valuable things are destroyed. 


At the end of the nineteenth century, a forester made a spectacular discovery while 
digging on an estate near Ommerschans, in the northeastern Netherlands. To his 
great surprise, he found an extraordinary bronze sword on a platform of wooden 
stakes that had been buried in a former peat bog. The gold-glimmering sword was 
accompanied by a range of smaller, more unremarkable bronze artefacts, such as 
small woodworking tools, a razor, pieces of what seemed to be scrap metal (a 
spiral) and a few flint chisels (Figures 1.1 and 1.2). Although this bizarre discovery 
caused quite a stir locally, it would take more than sixty years before its true sig- 
nificance became apparent. In the 1950s, the archaeologists Butler and Bakker 
(1961) found out that this ‘sword’ was actually an absurdly ‘aggrandised’' ceremo- 
nial dirk, which was made some 3,500 years ago. Even by modern standards, the 
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FIGURE 1.0 Sites mentioned in this chapter: 1. Trundholm; 2. Ommerschans; 3. Maure- 
de-Bretagne; 4. Schkopau; 5. Gröbers-Bennewitz; 6. Stoboru. 
Source: J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


sword represents an extraordinary level of crafting. Their research showed that it 
must have been a special object to the prehistoric communities who once pos- 
sessed it. The Ommerschans sword appears to be one out of a group of six 
(Fontyn & Amkreutz 2018). These ceremonial blades are not only well crafted, 
but they are extremely similar. This is why it is generally thought that they all 
were made by the same master smith who performed her/his craft in a place that 
was probably very far from Ommerschans.” But the very realization that this cer- 
emonial object must have been of great value to Bronze Age people, reveals the 
problem that this find represents. If the sword was so special to them, why did 
prehistoric people decide to remove this outstanding object from their society 
forever, by letting it sink down in a bog? And why was this ‘extravagant’ cere- 
monial item accompanied with a range of — in our eyes — inconspicuous, small and 
mundane items? 

What happened in Ommerschans is not a one-off. During the Bronze Age and 
Early Iron Age (c. 2300-500 BC), tens, perhaps even hundreds, of thousands of 
metal objects underwent a comparable fate all over in Europe, from Ireland to the 
Caucasus (Reinhold 2005). For an important part these are objects of copper alloys, 
particularly classic bronze (90 per cent copper, 10 per cent tin), but also items made 
of gold and incidentally silver and tin (Eogan 1994; Hansen 2011; Vandkilde 2016). 
For example, some 297 axes (weighing 68.8 kg!) were placed in a ceramic vessel and 
buried around 2000-1750 BC in Gröbers-Bennewitz in eastern Germany (Von Brunn 
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1959, 57-58). Around the sixth century BC, in the earlier Iron Age, a staggering 4,000 
bronze axes were buried in Maure-de-Bretagne (northwestern France; Briard 1965, 
242). Like at Ommerschans, there are many cases where things were consigned to the 
ground in a special manner. The bronze swords found in Stoboru (Romania) were 
placed in vertical position with their points facing the sky (Soroceanu 1995, 74). The 
124 Early Bronze Age axes (c. 2000-1750 BC) found in a river bed at Schkopau 
(eastern Germany) are reported to have been lying in a circle with their cutting edges 
pointed inward (Von Brunn 1959, 66). There are cases where bronzes were bent, 
broken, wrapped or hit, apparently with the intention to render them un-useable or 
even to destroy them.” This seems all the more puzzling if we realize that such 
destructive behaviour preceded their permanent burial in the landscape — an act that 
already may be seen as a termination of its use-life. 

In many parts of Europe where bronze was used, the main constituents of 
bronze — copper and tin — were not regionally available. Bronze therefore must 
have been recycled on a massive scale. There are studies that argue that the effects 
of recycling are indeed recognizable in the composition of the metalwork found 
there (Bray & Pollard 2012). This recycling possibility makes the massive presence 
of bronze in the archaeological record intriguing, especially in non-metalliferous 
regions (Coles & Harding 1979, 517). Detailed regional studies of metalwork finds 
demonstrate that the presence of such massive amounts of metalwork in the 
ground in general does not reflect casual loss or the non-retrieval of what were 
originally intended to be temporary stores of material. Rather, such finds should be 
interpreted as attempts by prehistoric people to place things in the landscape and leave 
them there. The main argument for this is that the presence and absence of metal in 
certain contexts shows a patterning that cannot be explained by post-depositional 
decay and research factors.* In the southern Netherlands, for example, important 
and widely used tools like axes are rarely found on Middle Bronze Age settle- 
ments, even though bronze could potentially be preserved there. A good and 
representative record of settlement excavations (usually including systematic 
metal detection) ensures this is evidence of absence. Axes are found, however, in 
large numbers at some distance from settlements, like in stream valleys or peat 
bogs (Fontijn 2002, 144-146). Very large quantities of metalwork in Europe 
come from watery zones like peat bogs or rivers (Bradley 1990). This includes 
top items like the Ommerschans sword or the sun wagon of Trundholm (Den- 
mark; Kaul 1998, 31-34). It is unlikely they all ended there by accident. This is 
particularly so as it appears that what is found in such watery places often does 
not figure at all in graves or other parts of the landscape (e.g. Hansen 1994; 
Needham 1989). 


Selective deposition: recognizing a logic in un-economic behaviour 


Why did Bronze Age people consign to the landscape so many things that were 
valuable to them? What happens to a society that systematically gives up the very 
things that are important? These questions represent one of archaeology’s most 
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FIGURE 1.1 The ceremonial sword or dirk from the Ommerschans hoard (1.68 cm) 
Source: Copyright National Museum of Antiquities, Leiden (RMO). 


contentious problems since its inception as a profession in the nineteenth century. 
Many scholars consider such finds as material stored in the ground for further trade 
or re-melting that for some reason was never recovered (e.g. Evans 1881; Thomsen 
1845). This implies that these objects were never supposed to stay in the ground 
for such a long time. However, in a paper published in 1867, the Danish archae- 
ologist Worsaae suggested a quite different interpretation. He argued that such 
metalwork was left in the ground for ritual reasons. According to him, they were 
meant to stay in the landscape forever and represented votive offerings, gifts to 
gods. Seminal papers like the one by Worsaae set in motion a debate on the 
interpretation of Bronze Age metalwork hoards that continues until today and has 
been the subject of hundreds of books and papers.” Instead of reviewing the debate 
in detail (for this, see e.g. Verlaeckt 1995, chapter 3), I wish to reflect on why 
metalwork deposition has posed such an interpretive challenge to archaeology. 

A closer look at the arguments brought forward in the last 150 years or so reveals that 
the debate actually revolves around a deceptively simple question: do these metalwork 
finds represent profane ‘economic’ or ritual/‘religious’ actions (Fontyn 2002, chapter 2; 
Geisslinger 1984)? This question is in itself problematic for two reasons. 

First, because it risks confusing the categorization of human behaviour with 
discovering what motivates that behaviour. When we qualify what happened in 
Ommerschans as a ‘ritual’ act, this does not bring us any closer to understanding 
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FIGURE 1.2 The smaller items which accompanied the ceremonial sword of Ommer- 
schans (the bronze spiral is not shown) 
Source: Copyright National Museum of Antiquities, Leiden (RMO). 


why the Bronze Age people did it. It is particularly problematic that ‘ritual’ as 
opposite of ‘profane’ implies this deposition is disconnected from mundane con- 
cerns (cf. Briick 1999). The Ommerschans hoard indeed contains a practically un- 
usuable, ‘out of the ordinary’ sword for which a ceremonial religious function is 
likely (Butler & Bakker 1961). However, it also contains ‘mundane’, intensively 
used woodworking tools — how do these fit the ‘ritual-religious’ picture? 

Second, an analysis of interpretation of metalwork depositions has made clear that 
usually practical, mundane, behaviour is assumed and taken for granted. Religious/ 
ritual action, however, is something that needs to be proven (Fontijn 2002, 17-18). 
This reflects a view in which human behaviour is steered by a specific rationalist 
logic where individuals strive to get maximal results out of least sacrifice (Chang 
2014, 19-21). Such an assumption is rooted in rational choice theory and post- 
Enlightenment philosophy (Briick 1999) and characteristic of a modern market 
economy (Graeber 2005, 443). The very fact that metalwork depositions have 
posed such a challenge to archaeological interpretations for so long is perhaps the 
best illustration thinkable. They are a problem to us precisely because they seem to 
defy rationalist-economic thinking (Brück 1999). 

As Dumont (1977) once argued, the problems we have in making sense of 
‘anomalous’ economic behaviour, in our case the massive deposition of metalwork 
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in the Bronze Age, indicate that our modern market economy is not just a field of 
practice. Economy has reified and become an ideology in itself, bringing with it 
fundamental assumptions of what defines rational action (see also Graeber 2005, 
443). Economic rationality is so deeply rooted in modern thought it cannot but 
cause epistemological problems when considering the behaviour of ‘other’, ‘non- 
modern’ economies (Lemaire 1985, 78). If action that qualifies as ‘minimizing-loss- 
maximizing-gain’ is considered rational, this makes behaviour that fails to meet 
such standards implicitly irrational (cf. Briick 1999). There is no doubt, however, 
that depositional behaviour made perfect sense to the people who left all this 
material in the landscape, or they would not have done so on such a massive scale. 
Worsaae (1867) already recognized evidence for this. Depositional practices appear 
to have followed certain conventions — specific items appear in specific contexts 
only and were excluded from other contexts. 
To give some examples: 


© Copper shafthole axes occur widely in Eastern Europe and Eurasia between c. 
3500-3000 BC. In the Caucasus and the zone to the north, they are known 
exclusively from graves. In the Carpathian Basin, however, they seem to have 
been deposited mainly as hoards in settlements or in the surrounding landscape 
and seem to avoid graves (Hansen 2011, 145-146). 

© Lunulae are gold neck ornaments which were worn during the Early Bronze 
Age in Northwest Europe (c. 2300-1700 BC). Unlike contemporary orna- 
ments, however, they were only rarely associated with the dead in graves. They 
rather seem to have been deposited singly or in pairs in dry land, often close to 
prominent landscape markers like standing stones (Eogan 1994, 34-36). 

e As an aggrandized version of a regular sword, the one from Ommerschans was 
placed in a wet place. This was the fate of hundreds of other swords in Western 
Europe which also seem to have been kept out of graves and settlements during 
the Bronze Age (Fontijn 2002; Needham & Burgess 1980; Verlaeckt 1996). 

e Early Iron Age token axes in the Lower Rhine-Meuse zone are predominantly 
known from dry locations where they occur in large numbers in hoards with 
similar axes. They hardly occur in contemporary depositions (cf. Chapter 5). 


Such a selective treatment hints there was logic or ‘rationale’ behind such — to 
us — ‘irrational’ acts. Such conventions are known as ‘selective deposition’ (Fontijn 
2002; Needham 1989). This phenomenon forms the point of departure for this 
book, which tries to make sense of what prehistoric people tried to achieve when 
they systematically ‘destroyed’ valuable things and materials. Recognized as some- 
thing that defies modern notions of economy, I will use this puzzling Bronze Age 
behaviour to reflect upon the very notion of economy that created the problem in 
the first place. What is economic behaviour?° 

In order to study this ‘destructive’ Bronze Age behaviour, it is important to first 
elucidate why it is the case of Bronze Age deposition that is so challenging. After 
all, comparable behaviour is found in many other periods and cultures as well. It is, 
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for example, known from pre-Bronze Age cultures in Europe. In the fifth millen- 
nium BC, skilfully crafted and extremely rare jadeite axes were deliberately 
deposited in the European landscape, sometimes at places 2,000 km away from the 
location where they were once produced (Petrequin et al. 2012). Deposition is also 
not unique to Europe. Presumably in the second half of the second millennium 
BC, large collections of copper artefacts were deposited in the landscape of India 
and never recovered (Yule 1985). There are also many cases from non-Western 
societies of more recent periods. Decorated copper shields, for example, were 
highly valuable to the Kwakiutl, the native population of the nineteenth-century 
AD American Northwest coast. However, Kwakiutl society occasionally also threw 
such coppers into the sea during ceremonies (Wolf 1999, 121). 

The notion of Bronze Age ‘destructive economies’ is so problematic not because 
it is a unique phenomenon. It rather has to do with how modern archaeology 
conceptualizes the significance of the Bronze Age as an epoch in Europe’s deep 
history. 


Bronze Age economies and the rise of the first ‘familiar’ Europe 


The Bronze Age is often seen as the period in which the foundations of Europe 
were laid (Demakopoulou et al. 1998; Niklasson 2014, 61). Large-scale farming 
landscapes emerged all over Europe (Briick & Fokkens 2013). Recent aDNA 
research indicates that there was a profound genetic transformation in the third 
millennium BC due to massive migrations from the Steppe, and that the DNA of 
modern inhabitants of Europe has many more similarities with that of people who 
inhabited Europe from the Bronze Age onwards than with their Neolithic pre- 
decessors (Haak et al. 2015). It was during the Bronze Age that the proto-Indo- 
European languages, from which the majority of modern European languages 
evolved, spread through Europe and almost completely erased older Neolithic 
languages (cf. Iversen & Kroonen 2017). Specific social and ritual institutions that 
are known from early historical sources are also thought to be rooted in this proto- 
Indo-European Bronze Age legacy, like the warrior ideal (as celebrated in Homeric 
epics) or representations of gods as ‘divine twins’ (Kristiansen & Larsson 2005). The 
emergence of institutions of warriorhood is thought by some to herald the rise of a 
system of gender with masculine dominance that has characterized societies in 
Europe ever since (Harris et al. 2013, 74-78; Treherne 1995). 

Above all, the reason the Bronze Age is often seen as heralding the rise of the ‘first 
familiar Europe’ is the widespread adoption of the material that lends the period its 
name: bronze. The Bronze Age is thought to have been decisive for the course of 
Europe’s early history because it saw the emergence of an unprecedented trade net- 
work in bronze which for the first time structurally linked remote parts of Europe. It is 
therefore seen as the very period in which a ‘concept of Europe’ originated (Childe 1925, 
xii-xiv; Rowlands 1984, 149). This metal trade has been interpreted as the first 
example of globalization. To emphasize the crucial role of bronze in it, Vandkilde 
(2016) recently even called it ‘bronzization’. It is thought to have had profound social 
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consequences, setting in train a process of unprecedented competition over access to 
these metal exchange networks. Following Earle and others (Earle 2002; Earle et al. 
2015), an entirely new, ‘political’ economy took shape, leading to more hierarchical 
power relations and the rise of elites controlling metal circulation networks. The 
reason for the emergence of these new economies, typically called ‘Bronze Age 
economies’ (Earle 2002), lies in the fact that the copper alloy tin-bronze came to be 
widely desired as crucial for manufacturing an unprecedented broad range of things, 
from essential mundane tools to ceremonial items. However, the downside is that its 
sources, copper and tin, are highly unevenly spread across the continent, with tin even 
being excessively rare (Childe 1930, 8; Figure 1.3). 

The widespread adoption of bronze — a recyclable resource — not only heralded 
what may be called the first truly circular economy in history. Recycling and re- 
casting also had a profound impact on the perception of materials and things. A 
bronze axe was no longer merely an artefact; it was now simultaneously a material resource, 
potentially being transformable into any other shape, ranging from a mundane tool 
to insignia of high social status (Hansen 2011, 138). 

Thus, the vital material bronze was effectively scarce, and access to bronze a 
source of social influence and power. The control of mines and trade in com- 
modities like copper and salt is nowadays even regarded as having ‘the same 
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FIGURE 1.3 Map showing metalliferous and non-metalliferous zones in Europe (copper 
and tin) 

Source: Schematized after information in Bradley 1990, figure 15; and Hänsel 2009, 108. 

Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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economic significance as the control of and trade in oil and gas resources have 
today’ (Kristiansen 2016, 158). 

In the above, we may recognize elements of the previously mentioned economic 
rationality that is so strongly present in modern, post-Enlightenment thinking and 
capitalism (cf. Brück & Fontijn 2013, 202; Shennan 1999, 362). Theories of political 
economies speak of bronze as ‘wealth’ that people seek to accumulate and consume 
(Earle et al. 2015). They speak of institutions of rule that are ‘financed’ (Earle 2002, 
1). In explanatory models, there is a focus on (male) individual entrepreneurship and 
competition in bronze exchange networks (Brück & Fontijn 2013, 202). In this way, 
the Bronze Age is not only conceived of as a disruptive period in European history, 
but also as the very beginning of a new era in which foundations were laid for the 
first Europe that is familiar to us (cf. Goody 2012b). 

Or should we say: a conceptualization which pays lip service to a particular view on 
Europe? A perception that historians and archaeologists have fostered in order to align 
Europe’s dominant role in recent history with characteristics thought to have taken 
shape in its deep past? Through time, historians have been trying to find out how such 
a small continent came to play such a dominant role in recent world history (Davies 
1998). Ferguson (2011), for example, has located this in ‘a special brand of winning 
tools’ like emerging competition, capitalism, and scientific innovation. Although he 
sees this taking shape only in the post-Renaissance, it is intriguing to see that some of 
his so-called ‘killer apps’ (like competition and innovation) also figure in the discourse 
described above in which the Bronze Age has been defined as a key period of change 
ever since the work of Childe (1930; cf. Rowlands 1984, 149). 


Destructive economies and the ‘unfamiliar’ face of the European 
Bronze Age 


Against this background, the massive metalwork depositions of the Bronze Age are 
problematic. The large-scale ‘giving up’ of metal brings a profound “economically irra- 
tional’ and ‘unfamiliar’ element to the very period in which the outlines of the first 
‘familiar’ Europe are thought to have taken shape. If metal is the ‘oil and gas’ (Kristiansen 
2016, 158) of the Bronze Age, then the permanent deposition of so much recyclable 
bronze would equal the systematic destruction of oil and gas without using it. 

As remarked above, when economic/profane explanations did not suffice, 
scholars tended to interpret such destructive behaviour as ritual. However, seeing 
such destructive economies as primarily ritually or religiously motivated would 
merely be to replace the economicity of the Bronze Age with its opposite. It 
would amount to seeing one’s supposed ancestors as motivated by a profound 
religiosity, making way for a conceptualization of Europe’s deep past that is pro- 
foundly unfamiliar to modern eyes. 

How the European Bronze Age is conceptualized is not simply about ‘matters of 
fact’. Following Latour’s (2004) famous dictum, it is particularly about ‘matters of 
concern’.’ After all, emphasizing the merits of economic rationality, competition 
and entrepreneurship in European prehistory is to single out key elements of later 
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capitalism and see them rooted in Europe’s deep past. This may just as well be used 
as an argument to legitimize the same dominance of capitalist thinking (and all the 
social implications it had in terms of a profoundly unequal distribution of wealth 
across the world) as something that was preordained by things that happened in the 
deep past (cf. Chakrabarty 2008). There is a serious risk of self-congratulation and 
Euro-centrist thinking. It is, for example, questionable whether the entrepreneurship 
and competition that are thought to emerge in Europe are really so particular to this 
continent (cf. Goody 2012a; Morris 2011; Wengrow 2010). The conclusion is una- 
voidable that what happened in Europe’s Bronze Age matters because conceptualizing 
the Bronze Age is closely linked to how we see Europe (and the west) today. The new, pan- 
European circulation of bronze is an important argument to conceive the Bronze Age 
as a familiar “economic’ us. The large-scale deposition of metalwork, however, gives 
reason to perceive the Bronze Age as an unfamiliar, un-economic them. 

Such a contrasting of extremes is unhelpful and unrealistic. In contemporary 
archaeology, there are basically two approaches that systematically include ubiqui- 
tous large-scale metalwork deposition and claim to acknowledge the cultural 
‘otherness’ of the Bronze Age. The first sees the circulation of bronze as a specific 
form of political economy. The second focuses more on cultural values and 
meanings. They are usually seen as competing theories that are hard to reconcile. 
After introducing and assessing both, it will be discussed whether they really are so 
irreconcilable as widely believed. 


Political economy models: a Bronze Age ‘other’ as economic 
‘same’? 


Understanding the circulation of bronze as a specific example of a political econ- 
omy is by far the most widely accepted model today. The concept of political 
economy is rooted in Marxist theory and has been presented in different versions 
(Robotham 2005). In archaeology, it has particularly become influential since the 
seminal work of Friedman and Rowlands (1977); for Bronze Age archaeology, it 
finds its most elaborate version in the models presented by Kristiansen, Earle and 
others (e.g. Earle 2002; Earle et al. 2015; Kristiansen 1998). 

Earle (2002, 1) defines a political economy as ‘the material flows of goods and 
labour through a society, channelled to create wealth and to finance institutions of 
rule’. He recognizes such — as he terms it — ‘Bronze Age economies’ in different 
forms all over the world. For the present discussion, I particularly focus on how he 
(and others) interprets the system for the northern parts of Europe, as these models 
are the most explicit on the phenomenon of metalwork deposition. 

A fundamental starting point is that this model sees bronze as crucial to the social 
system, and takes into account its binary potential as object that carries social/ritual 
meaning and material resource. Bronze is valuable in both fields, because it is a 
desired but scarce material the components of which were unavailable in large parts 
of Europe. As such, possession of bronze was key to power and bronzes were 
primarily significant because they were valued as ‘prestige goods’ (Earle 2002, 
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294-295 with further references). Having access to the flow of prestigious bronze — 
so-called ‘networked strategies’ (Earle 2002, 17) — is assumed to have been an 
important source of power, and the emergence of new elites during the Bronze 
Age is thought to have been primarily linked to this (Kristiansen 1998). Control of 
the supply of bronze through such networks must by definition have been pro- 
blematic, giving rise to elite positions that must have been unstable and fluid since 
they tend to be based on the contingencies of alliance-making and partnerships 
stemming from individual or small-group agency (Earle 2002, 17; Friedman & 
Rowlands 1977, 228). Bronze Age societies are usually conceptualized as chief- 
doms with warrior elites at the top (Kristiansen & Larsson 2005). In line with the 
supposed significance of networks in political strategies, several of such ranked 
social formations developed in regions that were in supposedly strategic inter- 
mediate positions in Europe bronze circulation networks, like the so-called Early 
Bronze Age Wessex elites in southern England (Cunliffe 2012, 220) or those of the 
Unétice groups of central Germany (Jockenhével 2013, 726). 

Political economy models of the Bronze Age claim to take the ‘otherness’ of 
Bronze Age society into account (Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, 376-378). The 
massive deposition of ‘prestigious’ bronze is primarily interpreted in a ritual sphere. 
Depositions are then made sense of as a specific form of ‘ritual consumption’ 
(Kristiansen 1998, 76) that is ultimately linked to the maintenance and creation of 
power by controlling access to bronze. First, the deliberate giving up of prestigious 
things may have been a prestigious act in itself (Bradley 1990, 139-142). Second, 
an important practical effect of such rituals would be that they remove prestigious 
goods from society — hence keeping the amount of prestige goods in check and 
therewith supposedly preventing ‘inflation’ (Kristiansen 1998, 79). Such rituals also 
might have a levelling effect, as they have the effect of limiting the scope for 
competition through such rituals (cf. Levy 1982, 102). 

Whether metal is deposited in graves or elsewhere in the landscape, all such 
depositional practices are seen as ‘variations on a common theme, the ritualised 
formation and enforcement of power’ (Kristiansen 1998, 76). We may thus 
recognize emphasis on ends over means, and an implicit notion of value as power 
that can be accumulated and quantified — aspects that bring to mind the economic 
thinking described above. 

Thus, we see that political economy models situate the logic behind depositional 
practices in the maximization of individual power; they are one particular way to 
control the prestigious nature of bronze. A seemingly un-economic act becomes economic 
in the end (Fontijn 2002, 20). The Bronze Age ‘other’ thus appears to have features 
of an economic ‘same’. 


Metalwork deposition as ‘moral’ acts: Bronze Age as cultural ‘other’ 


The same finds, however, also allow a different interpretation. As Worsaae (1867) 
already remarked, bronze deposition was selective. It seems to have followed specific 
conventions. Certain items were consistently excluded from certain contexts. This 
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means the value of bronze lay in more than just the fact that it was a scarce, prestigious 
material. For example, in the Late Bronze Age of the Low Countries, thousands of 
urnfield burials are known. These rarely contain weapons or lavish ornaments of the 
supra-regional Plainseau style (Fontijn 2002, 110-112, 149, 188-189; cf. Roymans & 
Kortlang 1999, 56). Weapons are predominantly known from watery places like 
rivers, whereas ornaments occur in large hoards in dry or semi-wet locations (Fontijn 
2002). We can be sure these bronze weapons and ornaments were in use by the same 
people who buried their dead in these urnfields. Yet, time and again, they did not 
adorn their dead with either weapons or ornaments in Plainseau style (although other 
things were included; cf. Louwen forthcoming). But when, for some reason, the time 
had come to deposit metalwork in the landscape, weapons and such ornaments seem 
to have been kept separate and were surrendered at different kinds of locations (watery 
sites like rivers vs. inland zones; Fontijn 2002, figures 8.21 and 8.22). 

This phenomenon, emergent from depositional acts conducted hundreds of times 
all over the Low Countries, implies that weaponry and Plainseau ornaments were not 
considered comparable or commensurable, but as different, even though they were all 
made of the same scarce material bronze. This is an example of the remarkable 
‘selective deposition’ discussed above.® That deposition was selective, reveals that the 
things figuring in it were valuables in a cultural sense; things that were somehow — 
inalienably — linked to people and ideas that ought to maintain a specific identity — that 
were to be ‘kept’ (Godelier 1999; Weiner 1992). This ‘keeping’ was accomplished by 
treating things in a particular way, including selection and separation — tantamount to 
imbuing them with some kind of human contemplation (Lambek 2008, 137). This 
may remind us of situations in which only particular practices are thought to fit the 
circumstances — not so much as ‘rules’ but rather as conventions on what was culturally 
considered ‘the right way of acting’ (ibid.). Such practices were probably situated more 
in a sense of morality than in conscious decisions or rules (Durkheim 2014). With 
regard to Late Bronze Age weapons, there may, for example, have been a shared 
cultural notion that items of violence, conflict and aggression were not meant to 
accompany the remains of an individual deceased in an urnfield (cf. Fontijn 2002, 
231-232; Roymans & Kortlang 1999, 56). 

So in this moral or cultural sphere of thinking, and in marked contrast to poli- 
tical economy, the ‘means’ (the practices) were much more important than the 
‘ends’. This is where actions like the physical transformation of things, their 
arrangement in a specific order (cf. the Schkopau axes placed in a circle mentioned 
above; Von Brunn 1959, 66) or the selection of a particular place in the landscape 
(like for the ceremonial sword of Ommerschans) may have been quintessential to 
its value (cf. Graeber 2001, 45). 


Short-term and long-term logic: breaking the political-moral 
deadlock? 


Thus, we seem to end with a confusing deadlock: the study of same phenomenon, 
the deposition of metalwork, gives rise to two very different views on the Bronze 
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Age: political economy theory emphasizing the period as an ‘economic same’, 
moral or cultural economy theory as a ‘cultural other’. The former focuses on 
individual-based acquisitive behaviour (trade), competition and political process; 
the latter on collective-based practices in the long-term sphere of cultural values 
and morals where competition is not an issue (Table 1.1). Put differently: a contrast 
between quantifiable value in political economies, versus values as cultural or moral 
qualities in moral/cultural ‘economies’ (cf. Lambek 2008). It is no coincidence that 
the same word value is used to describe two different things. Following the work of 
the anthropologist Graeber (2001; 2005), this book uses this double-edged concept 
of ‘value’ to break the deadlock between the political and the moral and to for- 
mulate an approach to make sense of ‘un-economic’ metalwork depositions.” In 
order to do that, it is necessary to first sketch the fundamentals of the two trans- 
actional spheres of economic action: short-term and long-term transactional orders 
(Bloch & Parry 1989). 

Activities aimed at the maximization of individual needs that are central in a 
market economy are situated in the so-called ‘short-term’ transactional sphere 
or cycle of exchange (Bloch & Parry 1989, 23-28). In this sphere, alienation 
and acquisition of things, individual competition and therewith least-sacrifice- 
maximum-gain principles are primary (Figure 1.4). Value is quantifiable, com- 
mensurable and can be expressed ‘as price’ (Graeber 2005, 443). It is this kind of 
value that is meant when we express amazement at the fact that Bronze Age 
people permanently surrendered objects made of a scarce material resource which 
could have been recycled (i.e. converted into something else). It is in this sphere 
that the focus is on ‘ends’, not so much on ‘means’ (Lambek 2008, 136-137). 
Archaeologists’ search for what could be the ‘gain’ in the deliberate ‘loss’ of such an 
outstanding object like the Ommerschans sword is a characteristic example of the 
kind of questions one asks from a short-term sphere perspective. It is short-term 


TABLE 1.1 Contrast between transactions in the short- and long-term sphere, based on 
information in Bloch & Parry 1989, Graeber 2005 and Lambek 2008 


Political economies 
Emphasize 

Value as quantifiable 
Value as price 

Ends 

Action 

Individual competition 


Maximization of individual gain (power) 
Interaction between individuals 


Supra-regional scale 


Moral economies 


Emphasize 

Value as qualities 

Cultural values 

Means 

The ‘right’/appropriate action 
Collectivity 
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FIGURE 1.4 Schematized view of short-term sphere of interaction, indicating main actors 
and qualification of things and transactions. Based on information in Bloch 
& Parry 1989 and Lambek 2008. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


sphere-thinking that makes us perceive Bronze Age depositional actions as practices 
in which things and materials are given up. 

In contrast, the ‘long-term’ sphere of exchange (Figure 1.5; Bloch & Parry 1989, 
23-28) is not profit-based, individual or competitive. Rather, it is aimed at sus- 
taining the overarching human order of sociality, culture, ideals and morality 
(ibid.). This means that something of these people and their broader ideals ends up 
in the things considered here. As humanity is ‘in doing, creating and contemplat- 
ing’ (Lambek 2008, 137), the means this time are more important than the ends; 
the way Bronze Age people shaped objects, how these intertwined with their lives, 
how they were put into the landscape, is therefore more important than the fact 
that they were made of the material bronze. Things and cultural notions cannot be 
disconnected or alienated from people and their ideals and values here (Lambek 
2008, 135-136). To say that the Ommerschans sword was valuable to Bronze Age 
people in this sphere means it was seen as inextricably bound up with a particular 
cultural notion. As we are dealing with an aggrandizement of a particular weapon, 
it has been argued that this object was meant to reify an ideal of martiality (Fontyn 
2001). Thus, it is no longer three kilograms of bronze, but it is now a cultural 
valuable and owes its role to how it was crafted, used and publicly recognized as 
such (cf. Graeber 2005, 452). Its value cannot be quantified (it is priceless, cf. Hart 
2005, 164-165) and is incommensurable. The rigid keeping separate of certain 
objects seen in their selective deposition may result from such incommensurability. 
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FIGURE 1.5 Schematized view of long-term sphere of exchange, organized like Figure 
1.4. It represents the long-term sphere as the overarching realm of the 
short-term one. Information from Bloch & Parry 1989; Godelier 1999; 
Lambek 2008. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


The long-term sphere is an order that need to be preserved and shielded and 
therefore it is concerned with ‘keeping’ things. When things are exchanged (as 
gifts) they therefore never become the full property of the receiver; they are 
inalienable (Figure 1.5; Mauss 1993). ‘Giving’ is tantamount to ‘keeping’ (Weiner 
1992). A short-term notion of a thing being ‘destroyed’ or ‘given up’ then (as in 
the phrase ‘destructive economy’), seems out of place. It is more apt to speak of 
‘singularization’ of things (Kopytoff 1986, 65). 

Returning to the juxtaposition of political versus moral or cultural approaches to 
the Bronze Age, we may recognize traits of short-term-sphere thinking in the 
former interpretations, and something of long-term thinking in the latter. Political 
economies provide the most coherent answer to the question why it was particu- 
larly bronze that was deposited on such a massive scale in the Bronze Age. This is 
because this approach takes into account both the role of bronze as a scarce mate- 
rial resource and its general social desirability. Moral or cultural approaches, how- 
ever, are best equipped to deal with the question why bronzes were deposited in these 
particular, selective, ways. Whilst political economies work best at supra-regional 
scales, cultural approaches are better suited to make sense of the particular deposi- 
tional conventions at smaller spatial scales. 

The key point is that short- and long-term exchanges must co-exist in any 
society. In a world in which everything is alienable and ‘for sale’ or part of a power 
play, nothing can last and there can be no culture (Kopytoff 1986, 70). This is why 
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there always has to be an overarching, long-term order in which things and ideas 
are inalienable, kept and shielded from change (Kopytoff 1986, 70; Sandel 2012; 
Weiner 1992, 7-8). However, a world in which everything is inalienable is 
inconceivable. In order to survive in and adapt to a world that is continuously 
changing, it is essential that humans also have ‘ideological space’ (Bloch & Parry 
1989, 26) where they can appropriate things, and convert certain things into other 
things. Therefore, there also need to be a realm in which things can be alienated, 
and thus are not connected to people, or higher-order ideals (ibid.). This is the 
short-term sphere of exchange mentioned previously, where individual acquisition 
is the aim, and where maximization and commercial behaviour reside (ibid.). The 
Ommerschans sword may have been a key cultural valuable, the deposition of 
which in a peat bog required a special treatment and care. The metal from which 
the ceremonial sword of Ommerschans was made, however, once started its life as 
normal material which must have been produced and exchanged in short-term 
transactions. As Lambek (2008, 149) puts it, the value of commensurable ‘economic’ 
things is implemental in the creation of the incommensurable ‘cultural’ value of acts. 


Outline of this book 


This book aims to make sense of the massive deposition of metalwork that took 
place during the European Bronze Age by approaching such acts as practices in 
which value as price is transformed into cultural values. Focusing on the selective, 
patterned nature of metalwork deposition, it will attempt to recognize a system 
behind a seemingly un-economic, unfamiliar phenomenon. 

Chapter 2 first explores how depositional practices can be selective and how a 
‘system’ behind practices that are so variable across Europe can be explored. 
Chapter 3 goes on to link such selectivity to a concept of value. How can value 
refer to both short- and long-term logic and why do both fields lead to a selective 
treatment of things? To get a better grasp on what Bronze Age selective deposition 
is, a comparison with older practices is necessary. In Chapter 4, the question is 
asked whether, and if so in which way, Bronze Age selective deposition is funda- 
mentally different from depositional practices of pre-Bronze Age cultures. In 
Chapters 5 and 6, the two poles in the interpretation of metalwork deposition, 
‘economy’ and ‘religion’, will be discussed on the basis of empirical evidence. 
Chapter 5 addresses the paradox that so many of these ‘un-economic’ depositions 
actually contain material that immediately refers to short-term transactions like 
massive trade. What can be learned from this about the nature of Bronze Age 
‘economy’? Following on this, Chapter 6 does the same by focusing on depositions 
consisting of ‘religious’ items. Often seen as the opposite of rational, profane trade 
hoards, such ‘religious’ or ‘ritual’ hoards were pivotal in the construction of the 
Bronze Age as an ‘irrational other’. How do such depositions actually inform us on 
Bronze Age ‘religiosity’? Whereas Chapters 5 and 6 are mainly about patterns in 
associations and dissociations between objects, Chapter 7 deals with how things 
were selectively deposited in the landscape. As receiver of countless metal objects, 
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the landscape is a key player in any consideration of deposition, next to the people 
and the objects. What is this landscape of deposition, and how does selective 
deposition construct landscape? Finally, Chapter 8, brings the results of all these dis- 
cussions together to address the question what this “economy of destruction’ is, what 
it brought about and how the Bronze Age may provide food for thought on the 
question of how we perceive ourselves through conceptualizations of economy. 


Notes 


1 This term is from Needham 1990 and will be used throughout this book. 

2 Presumably in Northwest France or Southern England: Butler & Bakker 1961; Needham 
1990. 

3 Fontijn et al. 2012; Knight 2018; Nebelsick 2000. 

4 Becker 2013; Fontijn 2002; Hansen 1991; 1994; Needham 1989; Soroceanu 1995; 
Vandkilde 1996; Verlaeckt 1996; Von Brunn 1959; Worsaae 1867. 

5 For overviews, see e.g. Bradley 1990, chapter 1; Fontijn 2002, chapter 2; Geisslinger 
1984; Hansen 1991, 161-164; Verlaeckt 1995, chapter 3. 

6 Graeber (2005, 443) argues that it seems to have become anthropology’s task to make sense 

of ‘irrational’ (i.e. non-market) economic behaviour in non-Western societies. In a similar 

vein, one could say it has become archaeology’s task to do the same for ‘un-economic’ 

behaviour in the past. 

I am grateful to M.L Sorensen (Cambridge & Leiden) who suggested Latour’s work to me. 

This term was coined by Needham 1989. 

9 Ina paper that did not get the attention it deserved, Stjernquist (1965/1966) was one of 
the first to try to systematically link ‘trade’ and ‘ritual’ deposition. 
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SELECTIVE DEPOSITION — WHAT DOES 
IT ENTAIL AND HOW CAN IT BE 
STUDIED? 


What makes a depositional practice selective? As a necessary step for what follows, this chapter 
offers a closer look at what selectivity entails, and discusses what we can and cannot study 
archaeologically. It is argued that selective deposition of metalwork reflects ‘average behaviour’. 
There were conventions on ‘the right way to act’ when prehistoric people considered it neces- 
sary to bury things in the ground. Selective deposition is argued to reflect an emergent social 
phenomenon the meaning of which cannot be reduced to a single motivation. As it is based on 
association and dissociation between things and places, selective deposition can work in similar 
ways for different cultures. Evidence-based examples of the relational logic behind Bronze Age 
depositional practices are identified, such as conventions and convention-breaking, the contrast 
between local and foreign, and small-world effects. 


How important were things people deposited? 


This book studies prehistoric society through the lens of their depositional prac- 
tices. However, models that estimate what percentage of the metalwork actually 
ended up in the archaeological record show this is a surprisingly low number. 
Wiseman (2017) recently suggested no more than 5-15 per cent ended up in the 
archaeological record of Late Bronze Age South England. A comparable figure has 
been suggested for the Southern Netherlands, based on a different way of model- 
ling (Fontijn 2002, 215). 

It is essential to realize that an act of destruction of materials or objects and subsequent 
deposition of it are two different practices. If we think about the breaking of a glass during a 
Jewish wedding, the act of breaking is integral to the wedding ceremony. The burial 
of the splinters of the glass, however, is not. The deliberate glass-breaking during the 
wedding stands out, yet the disposal of its fragments follows generic patterns of waste 
disposal. Archaeologically, this ceremonial act would therefore be impossible to 
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recognize. The same holds true for the majority of Bronze Age metal. Objects the life 
of which was considered over, usually ended up in the melting pot for recycling (Bray 
& Pollard 2012; Wiseman 2017). The bronzes that ended up in the archaeological 
record therefore represent exceptions to the recycling rule (cf. Becker 2013, 230; 
Needham 2001). Thus, there is a risk ofa confirmation bias: we tend to overstate what 
we observe and not fully realize what we might miss. The majority of metal was not 
deposited, but remained in circulation. Depositions of metal therefore represent events 
that must have had an exceptional character in social life. 

Sometimes, there are indirect clues as to what was not deposited. Osenringe are 
exchange items that probably were made in the North Alpine region during the 
Early Bronze Age (2000-1750 BC; cf. Chapters 3 and 5), and must have circulated 
across large parts of Europe. They were made of a distinctive type of metal (Junk et 
al. 2001) that is unknown from contemporary axes in the same region. Butler 
(1995/1996, 166) argues that a bronze axe found in the Netherlands was made of 
this metal, implying Osenringe reached this area as well. However, they are 
unknown among the Early Bronze Age finds from the Low Countries (ibid.). This 
could imply that they were recycled but not deposited. 

Thus, when dealing with metalwork deposition, it is important to realize that 
archaeology only allows us to make statements on those things whose life-paths 
ended in deposition (cf. Needham 2001). 


FIGURE 2.0 Sites mentioned in this chapter: 1. Staffordshire; 2. Oxborough; 3. Drou- 
wen; 4. Ommerschans; 5. Wageningen; 6. Veldhoven; 7. Schkopau; 8. Pile; 
9. Rorby. 

Source: J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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Seeing depositions as part of a bigger, relational whole 


Through time, studies of deposited metalwork have focused on particular aspects 
only. Metalwork from hoards, graves and settlements tends to be studied in isolation. 
Single finds are not always included in studies of hoards and vice versa. This is pro- 
blematic, as it is through comparison of objects in different contexts that patterns of 
selective deposition can be revealed. The need for an integrated approach can 
sometimes even be grasped from one find. For example, there are cases where a 
whetstone was inserted without a tool to sharpen (Van Wijk et al. 2009, secondary 
grave in mound 2). For the Early Iron Age in Europe, there are many burials where 
pieces of horse-drawn wagons were deposited with crucial parts missing (Pare 1991, 
194; Van der Vaart-Verschoof 2017, 149-150). However, what may look like a part 
from the perspective of a single deposition, can be a whole when individual 
depositions are considered together. Bradley and Ford (2004) give the example of 
Staffordshire (UK), where the lower part of a sword was found on one hill, and its 
upper part on an adjacent one. At Oss (NL), three Early Iron Age elite burials were 
found. Considered separately, each appears to have an incomplete set of Hallstatt 
elite paraphernalia. However, taken together, the three burials can be seen as com- 
plementary (Fontijn et al. 2013, 309-312). This suggests that for each new burial, the 
mourners referred to what was inserted into previous ones. In such a way, deposition 
may have worked to forge links between people and places (Brück 2004; forth- 
coming; Brück & Fontijn 2013). Chapman (2000) calls this ‘enchainment’. 

This is why it is essential for depositional studies to not focus on one aspect, like 
for example ‘hoards’ or ‘graves’, as was common practice in the past, but to include 
evidence from all available contemporary depositional contexts, ranging from settlements to 
single finds in the landscape (Fontijn 2002). Only in this way can we grasp something 
of this bigger, relational whole. 


Selective deposition as ‘average behaviour’ 


What kind of behaviour are we actually studying when focusing on this phenom- 
enon of selective deposition? Suppose a bronze spearhead is found during an 
excavation of a Middle Bronze Age settlement. It is in the nature of archaeologists 
and public alike to ask questions such as: How did it end up there? What hap- 
pened? Attempts to reconstruct a historical event that explains how the spear ended 
its life here are primary. Yet, by its very nature, the archaeological record does not 
allow much in the way of event-reconstruction, let alone the minds of the pre- 
historic people involved in depositing a particular spearhead. Several scenarios may 
be suggested, ranging from this spearhead simply being discarded among debris, to 
a scenario where it gets lost during replacement of the wooden shaft or even the 
spear being sacrificed to gods at this location. Judging by its find circumstances 
alone, there is no basis for deciding between these motivations. 

Suppose now that we have large numbers of spearheads recorded from Middle 
Bronze Age sites in the same region. The majority of them are found in and along 
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streams, and they are absent on settlements which have been systematically sur- 
veyed with metal detectors. This still does not answer the question why people left 
that one specific spearhead at that settlement. It does inform us, however, that 
Bronze Age people usually did not leave bronze spearheads at settlements — it was 
not part of the discarding or depositional habits of people living in this region. So 
whilst we cannot fully explain the individual act of depositing this spearhead at this 
settlement (nor of any other individual spearhead found in the region), we are able 
to say something about ‘average behaviour’ (Ball 2004, 48-49), which ‘smoothes 
out individual unpredictability’ (ibid., 8). In this case, whatever the background, 
motivations and intentions that led to each individual spearhead ending up in the 
ground in this region (and they may have differed!), the end result is a tendency to 
leave spearheads in streams. 

Further research can qualify such a tendency. When ample burials from the 
Middle Bronze Age are known in the region and spears are clearly under-represented 
there as well, such evidence of absence shows that there was a tendency to leave 
spearheads in streams to the exclusion of other contexts. This is the selective deposition 
that is known from the Bronze Age and is the focus of this book. It is an emergent 
property (Buchmann 2001) of depositional behaviour in its broadest sense, which can 
only be recognized as such when average depositional behaviour in all kinds of 
contexts is systematically compared. 

If it is possible to recognize a certain behavioural tendency in depositional patterns, 
this does not imply each constituent individual act was done with the same idea in 
mind. It only means that when people left spearheads in the ground, this was rarely 
done on settlements or in graves, but usually in streams. Average patterning also does 
not mean each individual act went with outspoken symbolical or ritual connotations 
(cf. Garrow 2012). Not leaving spearheads on settlements or in graves may also have 
felt like a non-discursive ‘proper way of acting’ (Bloch 1995; Bourdieu 1977, 78). 

As ‘average behaviour’, selective deposition is an emergent social and historical 
phenomenon (the pattern represents individual acts conducted over hundreds of 
years). Durkheim’s classic example of such a social phenomenon may be referred to 
here: his study of suicide (1951). Ending one’s own life seems like the most indivi- 
dual decision one can make, and reasons will have differed from individual to indi- 
vidual. Yet, Durkheim showed that even these profoundly individual decisions show 
trends through time, indicating that suicide is an emergent social phenomenon. 

The individual act of depositing one spearhead, however, is not entirely separate 
from another such act. Selective deposition is the ‘aggregate result’ (Ball 2004, 150) 
of individual actions that relate to each other. People depositing a spearhead in a 
stream near Veldhoven in the Netherlands, for example, were probably not aware 
that people living in what is now London also deposited spears in streams and rivers 
(Fontijn 2002, app. 6.2; Needham & Burgess 1980). However, the community at 
Veldhoven must have seen or heard of previous acts of spearhead deposition in their 
region (and there must have been many: Fontijn 2002, figure 7.10). Deposition was 
learnt behaviour on what is ‘the right way of acting’, in which, as Bourdieu (1977) 
argues, people may reproduce behaviour without fully realizing how it amounts to 
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the sustaining of a broader order. Behaviour is by definition relational, as it is based 
on local perception of the world (cf. Ball 2004, 15). If spears — or bronze in general — 
rarely was left at settlements, the one case where this happened will have been 
recognized socially as an exception from what was normative behaviour (cf. Kopytoff 
1986, 67).' 


Selective deposition as ‘the right way to act’ 


Thus, a distinction must be made between the individual ‘itinerary’ (Hahn & Weiss 
2013) of an object and the general trajectory that is socially considered as desirable 
in a culture. Kopytoff (1986) famously calls this an object’s ‘cultural biography’. 
One could also describe it as what feels as ‘the right way to act’. This involves the 
notion of conventions, not necessarily of ‘rules’. It is about judgment rather than 
choice (Lambek 2008). When it touches upon cultural values that are important, 
there may be a moral side to ‘the right way of acting’. The Late Bronze Age 
avoidance of weaponry in Dutch and Belgian burials, for example, may express that 
items of violence and power had no place in the urnfield cemeteries where social 
values such as collectivity and egalitarianism were emphasized (Chapter 1; Fontijn 
2002, 278; Roymans & Kortlang 1999, 56). 

The adjective ‘cultural’ indicates that perceptions of what is considered an 
appropriate ‘itinerary’ for an object are based on shared views and may differ from 
culture to culture (Kopytoff 1986, 67). For the Bronze Age, the most common 
‘cultural biography’ of bronze would have been the one that ends in the melting 
pot. For the evidence that is the topic of this book, we are dealing with a more 
exceptional kind of cultural biography: biographies where metalwork ended up in 
the ground (Fontijn 2002, 33; Needham 2007). The term ‘cultural biography’ has 
recently been criticized (Fontijn 2013; Hahn & Weiss 2013; Hahn 2015). Using 
the metaphor of life brings implicit notions with it that are better avoided. If an 
object’s circulation is seen as its ‘life’, should its deposition then be considered as its 
‘death’? From a long-term perspective (Chapter 1), this is not something that 
should immediately be assumed. For example, landscape zones where objects were 
deposited usually lack humanly-made, lasting markers. Yet, many are known to 
have very long depositional histories, implying people returned to such zones time 
and again to bury valuable objects (Chapter 7). This suggests that the deposited 
objects still played a role in people’s life and need not have been considered ‘dead’. 
It is also unclear where the notion of an object biography relates to (Hahn 2015, 
27-28). If a sword is broken and only a fragment of it deposited (as in the case of 
the Staffordshire sword mentioned above; Bradley & Ford 2004) are we then still 
talking about the biography of a sword? This should be taken into account because 
in deposition, it is often fragments of things that are deposited (‘scrap’ or ‘founder 
hoards’; cf. Knight 2018; Wiseman 2017). For these reasons, the notion of a bio- 
graphy will be avoided in what follows. 

Selective deposition reflects what Bronze Age people considered the socially and 
culturally appropriate way to deposit things in the ground. Their preferences and 
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conventions may be alien to our culture. However, as reflections of behavioural 
patterns that can be observed from the archaeological record, selective deposition at 
least offers us the possibility to start our inquiry from the relations Bronze Age 
society itself considered relevant and meaningful (Fontijn 2002, 21). Taking 
depositional patterns themselves as a starting point at least helps us to avoid a priori 
assumptions about meaningful behaviour. As set out in Chapter 1, the biggest 
problem with the interpretation of metalwork depositions has been that scholars 
have tried to fit them in an interpretive straitjacket of our own making: ‘profane’ 
vs. ‘ritual’. This may not only be anachronistic (cf. Brück 1999), but also unhelpful 
as it brings the risk of blinding researchers to depositional patterns that cross the 
‘profane-ritual boundary’.” 

In what follows, we will simply take for granted what Bronze Age people were 
actually doing when they left metalwork in the ground, whether it happened in a 
settlement, grave or somewhere else in the landscape. It is a search for ‘average’ 
Bronze Age behaviour as it emerges from many recorded cases of depositions and 
involves picking out only those patterns that cannot be explained by research factors or 
post-depositional decay. 

Our focus will be on average depositional practices that usually existed for a 
long time and were shared by many people. As an emergent phenomenon, 
they cannot be reduced to explicit, single-symbolic-concept motivations. To a 
great extent, meaning lies in the careful execution of the practice itself and in 
what it finally achieves (for example: reification, separation, association or 
transformation of valuables and value, see Chapters 3 and 8 and references 
cited there). 

It is important to be aware that what Bronze Age society considered to be the 
‘right’ way of acting may involve actions that do not necessarily make sense to us. 
Categorizations we traditionally use (‘trade stock’, ‘tool’, etc.) need not necessarily 
have mattered to Bronze Age people. This calls for research strategies where 
scholars go beyond traditional classifications of metalwork. For empirical research, I 
argue at least the following aspects as worthy to be taken into account. 


The ‘right’ appearance 


One reason why metal has fundamentally upset perceptions of materiality is that it 
is material resource and valuable item at the same time (see Chapter 1). Unlike 
stone, bare metal lacks visual properties that potentially inform people on where it 
came from (cf. Sorensen 1987). This means that its appearance is everything. 
Appearance matters — things can have many shapes, but in order to fulfil certain 
roles, objects apparently needed to have the ‘right shape’. Osenringe, Early Bronze 
Age exchange items (Chapters 3 and 5) mimic neck rings. The Ommerschans 
sword is an aggrandized, other-worldly version of a regular sword. Such examples 
show that ‘object citation’ (Sorensen 2015) is an important material strategy. In the 
Bronze Age this is probably even more so than in the Neolithic, as bronze casting 
facilitates straightforward copying (ibid.). 
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The ‘right’ selection 


The observation that certain things are rarely associated in deposition is the basis for 
the entire phenomenon this book studies. The selective associations of things and 
other things, and things and places in the landscape are a case in point for the 
notion that ‘things’ are not just materials but come with expectations on their 
nature, agency and capacity — in short with the shared cognitive order imposed on 
the world (Kopytoff 1986, 70). It discriminates between things that are perceived as 
having something in common and can easily be joined, as opposed to things where 
it is vital to recognize heterogeneity and set them apart and separate (ibid.). It is 
important for archaeology to not just think of things in terms of our own object 
categorizations like ‘axe’ or ‘halberd’, but also to be open to the fact that what 
linked things in the eyes of Bronze Age people may also have been aspects less 
obvious to us. For example: a comparable use life (several things were deposited in 
streams, what they share is they were all used; cf. Fontijn 2002, 212), or a common 
origin irrespective of function or appearance. 


The ‘right’ treatment 


There is much evidence that physical transformation of items, be it bending, 
breaking or wrapping them up, was a decisive step in the process of singularization 
that depositional practice tried to achieve (Knight 2018). In Ireland, bronze orna- 
ments are only known as fragments in hoards. Becker (2013, 231) argues this may 
imply it was only after having been broken that they were allowed to be placed in 
hoards. She notes that this is in marked contrast to gold ornaments, which tend to 
be deposited in a complete state. Most items in the lavish Early Iron Age ‘chief- 
tains’ graves’ of the Low Countries were deliberately transformed or wrapped in 
textiles, indicating these acts themselves itself might have been decisive in achieving 
their transformation from one state to another (Van der Vaart-Verschoof 2017). 


The ‘right’ ordering 


The same may have been achieved by specific orderings. As demonstrated in the 
work of Soroceanu (1995), things frequently were placed in the ground or grave 
following highly specific orderings. One may think of the careful ordering of the 
Dutch Ommerschans sword and other items on a platform (Chapter 1; Butler & 
Bakker 1961), the swords that were placed in upright position at Stoboru in 
Romania (Soroceanu 1995, 74), or the German Schkopau find, where axes were 
placed in a circle in a stream bed (Von Brunn 1959, 66). 


The ‘right’ location 


One of the most decisive actions then is to locate things in the landscape. Certain 
objects tend only to have been buried in certain kinds of location, which implies 
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there was a balanced evaluation of which cultural notions were thought to reside 
where in the local landscape (Chapter 7). The tendency to deposit weaponry in 
major rivers of Western Europe, for example, indicates rivers had martial con- 
notations or were the locations where notions of violence were to be pacified 
(Fontijn 2002, 259-260). 


Average behaviour with a logic that tends to be exclusive 


If depositional patterns were patterned and evidence of emergent notions on ‘the 
right way to deposit things’, this does not mean that they are always easily recog- 
nizable to us. Rather, there are several kinds of selective depositions that may be 
difficult to identify. We will now pay some more attention to which kind of 
selective deposition has the best potential to be recognizable archaeologically. 

For the sake of the argument, let us suppose that the uncultivated zones that lie 
beyond settlements held a special significance to people who lived in Northwest 
Europe in late prehistory. In order to express the special relationship they entertained 
with these peripheral lands, people brought things and raw materials that mattered in 
daily life to it, and buried them there. Suppose people were convinced the things 
deposited there should have been involved in everyday life, and suppose that what 
they offered there varied at each event. On one occasion it could be a pot with a 
piece of meat, on another, it might be spindle whorls. Chances are that such delib- 
erate offerings would not differ that much from what one would find on a con- 
temporary settlement. Now imagine twenty-first-century archaeologists find remnants 
of these offerings in the land — it would not be that easy to make out what these 
things represent. There is a system, a logic behind such offerings, but it results from a 
broad variety of actions that do not strongly distinguish what happened in this part of 
the land from what happened in settlements in terms of depositional patterns. Though 
this is a result in itself, it is not one that is easy to make sense of for archaeology. 
There is considerable overlap between depositional patterns in different contexts (cf. 
Briick 1999). The offerings may have served to express the special significance of the 
uncultivated off-settlement zone, but by its content the depositions themselves do not 
distinguish between settlement and off-settlement. For that reason, such an ‘offering’ 
may easily go unnoticed to archaeologists and interpreted as ‘discard’ like we have it 
in a settlement (cf. the discussion in Garrow 2012). 

The example used here is not made up. If we replace ‘uncultivated zone’ with 
‘peat bog’ we have a phenomenon that is like the Iron Age ‘mixed bog deposits’ 
(Kok 2008). It is an example of one way in which the deposition of things may be 
the expression of the special significance a specific zone of the landscape had. Like 
in our hypothetical example, some depositional patterns allow several interpreta- 
tions. In what follows, I will explore the different ways or scenarios in which 
depositions may be selective. We will see that most result in depositional patterns 
that are multi-interpretable. 

In the first scenario, selection applies solely to the object. There is a preference 
for a specific kind of thing — say a sword — for a particular social practice like a 
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funeral. A sword is seen as the object that is indispensable for the event, and as such 
it is not on a par with any other kind of object. Suppose it is relevant to the 
ceremony that the sword ends up buried in the ground, but that where this hap- 
pens is related to personal events in the deceased’s life. This would mean that for 
every sword buried, the location would be different. A heterogeneous distribution 
of swords in the landscape would be the result (Figure 2.1: A). 

In the second scenario, there was not only a preference for a particular object, 
but also for a particular kind of place to plant it in. A sword, for example, ought to 
be placed in a river and not anywhere else. This is what people perceived as the 
‘right’ location for the sword to rest (Figure 2.1: B). 

In the European Bronze Age, there is convincing evidence for this second case 
of selective deposition. In large parts of Europe, swords tend to be left in rivers and 
not in other places (e.g. Torbrügge 1970/1971). There is preference for a certain 
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FIGURE 2.1 The different ways in which things and places may relate in a deposition. 
Scenario A: a specific object could be deposited in a variety of places. Sce- 
nario B: a specific object was only to be deposited in one specific kind of 
location. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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kind of context and avoidance of others. For some Bronze Age items, we may lack 
good information on what constituted ‘the right place’ for an object, but we can 
observe from depositional patterns which kind of places were avoided. For exam- 
ple, Early Bronze Age halberds and gold lunulae were both rarely deposited in 
burials. Apparently, graves usually were not considered an appropriate depositional 
location for such objects (Eogan 1994, 36, 39; Needham 1989; Von Brunn 1959, 
26-8). Such statements can only be made when there are ubiquitous empirical 
patterns that are taphonomically not explainable in other ways. 

Third, there are also cases where the selection only seems to involve a preference 
for a particular place in the landscape, like one spot in the river, but where there 
was no strict selection of objects. A broad range of things may have been deposited 
(Figure 2.2). This seems to apply to some Late Iron Age ‘cult places’, where we 
find almost anything ranging from prestigious metal to mundane pottery and 
animal bones (e.g. Kok 2008, 163-176). Many of the Early Neolithic depositions 
in Northwest Europe (especially in Denmark and the Netherlands, see Chapter 4) 
also fall under this heading, as it seems to have been peat bogs that were selected 
for the deposition of all kinds of things (Louwe Kooijmans & Nokkert 2001). 
Needless to say, it is more difficult to interpret such sites because the variety of 
material allows multiple explanations (particularly when similar finds are also dis- 
covered in settlements; ibid.). 

A fourth scenario is that it is also possible that the selection does neither apply to 
objects nor places, but only to how the object is treated. In order to become sui- 
table to be deposited, items would only need to have followed a special treatment, 
like fragmentation, physical transformation or a specific ordering (Figure 2.3: D). 
Such cases are more difficult to recognize. After all, there may be many reasons 
why one would break objects (like for re-melting purposes; Wiseman 2017). The 
same applies to ordering things (stored material is usually also ordered). 

However, when a special treatment goes hand in hand with a repeated pre- 
ference for a specific context (Figure 2.3: E), patterns allow fewer different inter- 
pretations. Many of the items in the most lavish Early Iron Age elite graves in 
Northwest Europe were bent, folded, broken or otherwise physically transformed 
(Van der Vaart-Verschoof 2017), in contrast to material found in contemporary 
hoards (like those of Armorican and Geistingen axes; Chapter 5). Following Van 
der Vaart-Verschoof (2017), the fact that most items in such graves were physically 
transformed and fragmented suggests this treatment was quintessential to allowing 
the objects in such burials. 

An exclusive logic may thus pertain to different aspects of the act: to judge 
which thing(s), place(s) and treatment(s) are appropriate to it (Figure 2.1; Lambek 
2008, 145). For patterns to be discernable archaeologically, there have to be 
enough data available (statistically speaking). Also, there must be sufficient evidence 
of absence of these things in other contexts (which means a thorough assessment of 
research and taphonomical processes; Fontijn 2002, chapter 4). If all of this applies, 
it is at least those practices with a double exclusive logic of association (Figure 2.1: B and 
Figure 2.3: E) where we can be confident a link between specific things and 
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FIGURE 2.2 Scenario C: all kinds of objects were deposited but only in one specific 
place. 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


specific places mattered to prehistoric people. These are cases where there is both a 
clear preference for a specific kind of thing (and therewith an avoidance of others) 
and for a specific depositional context (avoiding others). Alternatively, there may 
be a clear preference for a particular treatment and a specific depositional context. 

This is an approach that takes the actions of Bronze Age communities themselves as 
a starting point. It tries to avoid a priori assumptions on the meaning of things and 
places that have occupied archaeology for so long.” An example of the latter is the 
assumption that depositions on ‘dry’ locations were potentially retrievable and there- 
fore unlikely to represent material that was deposited there with the intention to leave 
it there forever. In Chapter 5, however, a series of dry hoards is represented for which 
it is unlikely that they were just temporary stores that people forgot to empty. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Scenario D: only after a specific treatment, any kind of object was allowed 
to be deposited in a variety of places. Scenario E: only after a specific 
treatment, any kind of object was allowed to be deposited, but only in one 
specific kind of location. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


As Figure 2.1-3 implies, there may have been many more depositional practices 
that may be more difficult to recognize.* It should be realized that this book 
focuses on one specific practice among others, but as will hopefully become clear read- 
ing it, this limitation is worthwhile: selective deposition of metalwork in the Eur- 
opean Bronze Age represents a phenomenon of extraordinary nature and profound 
societal impact. 


‘Think locally, act globally’ 


The double-exclusive logic of selective deposition was not an a priori given 
informing individual behaviour. Rather, it was something that emerged as a social 
phenomenon, as average behaviour, out of many individual depositional actions. 
All the examples of selective deposition mentioned so far are supra-regional or 
even ‘transcultural’ in nature (sensu Vandkilde 2014). Think of the example men- 
tioned in Chapter 1 on the deposition of lunulae in the Early Bronze Age. When 
people considered it necessary to deposit such items in the ground, there are 
interesting similarities in how this was done between distant regions like Britain 
and Denmark. In both, lunulae were deposited in different kinds of places in the 
landscape but only rarely occur in graves (Eogan 1994, 34-36). In both regions, 
lunulae apparently were usually not considered appropriate for burial with the dead. 

In making sense of such similarities, we should be careful to disentangle cause 
and effect. Let us, for the sake of argument, suppose that such depositional actions 
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had to do with beliefs people held about spirits and gods dwelling in the land, to 
whom offerings ought to be made (cf. Chapter 6). Observing such similarities, 
sometimes even at a pan-European scale, makes it easy to suppose there was 
something like a shared religion across Bronze Age Europe resulting from mobility 
and globalization processes (as argued by Hänsel & Hänsel 1997). We may even 
stretch this to the extent that as answer to the question why people in distant 
regions deposited things in the same way is something like ‘religion made them do 
it’ (cf. Ball 2004, 92). This view of religion, however, is derived from hundreds of 
individual depositional actions. When it came to the selection of thing and loca- 
tion, together all these individual actions had the average result that lunulae appar- 
ently preferably were not to be associated with remains of the deceased. Although 
there is no doubt Bronze Age communities shared information, it is unlikely that 
each individual act that contributed to these conventions is directly explainable 
from such contacts. 

The people who left the large ceremonial sword in the Ommerschans peat bog 
(Chapter 1; Figure 1.1) probably did not know that people living at the other end 
the North Sea, near present-day Oxborough in England (Needham 1990) had an 
almost identical sword which they also buried in the peat. The Ommerschans 
community, however, in all likelihood did know how their neighbours and 
immediate forebears deposited swords. Even if they did not know in detail what 
others in their vicinity did with a ceremonial version of it (which is possible as 
these were rare items), they are likely to have acted out of a general understanding 
of how to act when it came to placing swords in the land. It is well possible that a 
self-organized system of deposition, based on principles of association and dis- 
sociation of things, and things and places, could end up with the same ‘solution’ for 
treating a rare ceremonial weapon in both England and the Netherlands. The point 
that the ‘rare item’ in both regions was the same, may even have been trivial to the 
outcome. 

Citing Ball (2004, 36), in a reversal of a well-known environmentalist phrase, 
people primarily thought locally, but this finally amounted to acting globally. 


Many different practices, one relational logic? 


Selective deposition is about associating and dissociating things and places. Both in 
Oxborough and Ommerschans, local communities had a number of conventions 
(emergent from individual actions) when it came to depositing metalwork in gen- 
eral and swords in particular. Having a special ceremonial sword, they either may 
have judged it right to follow such conventions or not. As such, depositional 
practices had a relational logic. 

By its very nature, selective deposition implies there is a relational logic behind 
depositional practices beyond cultural idiosyncrasies. It relates to existing deposi- 
tional conventions, and there may be different ways in which it does so. This is an 
important point, as it allows us to discuss the broad variety of depositional practices 
across Europe as a whole in generic terms, separate from local idiosyncrasies. In what 
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follows, I will describe a number of ways in which depositional practices can be 
selective, derived from empirical studies. In one case, an affiliation network will be 
used to visualize selectivity and associations. Network science can be an efficient tool 
for coming to terms with relational data (Brandes et al. 2013; Brughmans 2010). 


Conventions and convention-breakers 


Around 2000 BC, in Pile, southwest Sweden, a large hoard was deposited in a 
wetland. It consisted of a heterogeneous assemblage of regionally produced axes of 
Veersleve type and things imported from the east German Unétice region, includ- 
ing numerous axes and daggers (Vandkilde 2017). Over 700 km away, in the 
centre of what is now the Netherlands, probably a few generations earlier, local 
communities also deposited a lavish hoard containing a halberd, axe, dagger, rings 
and what probably was scrap metal in Wageningen. This time it happened in a dry 
landscape, close to a barrow group (Butler 1990, 68-71; Fontijn 2002, 72-73; 
Visser forthcoming). Do the events in Pile and Wageningen have anything in 
common? At first sight, they do not. The contents of both are different, they were 
carried out in different kinds of landscapes and by people who did not have 
structural trade or exchange connections with each other. They are not even 
contemporaneous. However, Visser (forthcoming) recently made an interesting 
observation. In both cases, things which normally were kept separate in depositions 
were deposited together. In the Netherlands, flat axes, daggers and halberds are 
known. Yet, they are usually found as single depositions (cf. Fontijn 2002, 73). 
The same is true for Únětice imports on the one hand, and regional axes of Vær- 
sleve type in the region around Pile. In both regions, there appear to be conven- 
tions in depositional practices which had the effect of keeping certain things 
separate. But where there are conventions, there can sometimes also be special 
occasions where conventions were broken. The Pile and Wageningen cases are the 
exceptions where different valuables were deposited together. If we visualize the 
associations of such things in depositions in a region as an affiliation network, such 
exceptions stand out as connectors between separate systems (which is why Visser 
(forthcoming) speaks of ‘connector hoards’). Even though they differ completely in 
content, nature and date, Pile and Wageningen both represent comparable sorts of 
actions in relation to dominant depositional behaviour. 

Identifying such events can be the start of interpretation of depositional activ- 
ities as social events. For example, were such ‘convention-breaking’ events special 
moments in the history of communities? Once identified, were such exceptional 
cases also breaking the conventions when it comes to burial in the landscape? 
Were they buried at places that had a special significance? Pile, for one, was 
deposited in a wetland as seems to be conventional in southwest Sweden. How- 
ever, Vandkilde (2017, 52) points out that there is reason to suppose it was a 
special wetland in the social landscape which stood in relation to settlements, the 
sea and important ritual sites. For Wageningen, it is worth noting that it was 
located close to, but not in barrows (Fontijn 2002, 73). Here, also the rare 
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addition of a stone axe (an heirloom?) to the assemblage adds to its special and 
unconventional character. 


Contrasting foreign and local in depositions 


There are indications that emphasizing boundaries between what were considered 
local and foreign items gained an added significance in the Bronze Age (Sorensen 
1987). This may have become more important once Pan-European exchange 
networks became more and more crucial for the supply of vital metals from the 
beginning of the second millennium BC onwards (Vandkilde 2016). As copper 
alloys themselves do not reveal their origin by material properties such as colour to 
the human eye without scientific research, it is their shape by which their local or 
foreign origin became evident. In a seminal paper, Sorensen (1987, 94) argued for 
Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age hoards from Denmark that there are indica- 
tions that this tension between (what was perceived as) foreign and local appear- 
ances mattered and was played out in depositional practices (ibid.). The ‘right way’ 
to deposit bronzes often involved emphasizing contrasts between both. 

More recent studies show how ahead of her time Sorensen’s study was and 
found indications from other regions that the foreign—local contrast was a critical 
factor behind the organization of metalwork deposition. It may apply to any kind 
of object and could take many forms. For southwest England, for example, Knight 
(2018, 433) recently argued that in the Late Bronze Age Stogursey hoard it was 
items with supra-regional or foreign appearance which were deposited intact, 
whereas regional ones were physically transformed. The same contrast was played 
out in the northeast Netherlands, but reversed. When deposited together in hoards, 
imported axes were broken and regional ones kept intact (ibid.; Arnoldussen 2015). 
Another way to negotiate the foreign—local contrast may have been to keep them 
separate in depositions. During the Middle Bronze Age in the southern Nether- 
lands, bronze axes were rarely deposited in burials. Yet, the few exceptions to that 
convention are imported axes from Central Europe. Apparently, a foreign origin 
could lead to a convention-breaking deposition (Fontijn 2002, 93-95). 

These examples all demonstrate that the foreign and local contrast may have been 
an important axis in organizing selective deposition, but the way in which it was 
played out in depositional conventions may have differed from region to region. 


Small-world effect 


Another instance of the foreign—local contrast may come to the fore if we consider 
depositional acts from different spatial perspectives. An act that seems to break all 
the conventions regionally may be perfectly normal when seen from a wider, 
supra-regional perspective. The Middle Bronze Age warrior grave from Drouwen 
(northeastern Netherlands), containing among others a decorated Sögel sword, 
razor, a nick-flanged axe and golden rings, is at odds with contemporary deposi- 
tional practices in barrows and hoards in the region where it was found (Butler 
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1990, 71-73). Nevertheless, if we zoom out and consider this region together with 
northern Germany and Jutland, we find many more graves with such equipment 
(e.g. Vandkilde 1996, 238-241). As a matter of fact, the Drouwen one is actually 
the most lavish of all in terms of content. 

Thus, what is a regional anomaly can be part of a supra-regional pattern of 
depositional practices. In network science terms, this is known as the ‘small-world 
effect’ (e.g. Coward 2010; Newman 2010, 241-243). Many depositional actions 
that took place in the Bronze Age that seem enigmatic and odd to us from a 
regional perspective, become easier to understand when studied from a supra- 
regional perspective (cf. Chapter 5). 


Mappa Mundi depositions 


The above discusses actions that seem to be one-offs on a small spatial level, but appear 
to be part of patterned behaviour at a higher spatial scale of analysis. Sometimes, we 
find assemblages for which the latter does not apply. They display a deliberate concern 
with ‘foreigness’ but to the effect that links with many distant places are emphasized, 
often including ones that are outside regular trade connections of the region in ques- 
tion. Following Needham (2000), the presence of imported British material in Early 
Bronze Age northwest French graves is an example thereof. He links such assemblages 
to a theory by Helms (1993, 99), who presented ethnographic examples of long- 
distance interactions where the aim was not so much to “engage in exchange per se’ 
(Needham 2000, 188), but rather for a community to extend its reach to a ‘mythical’ 
world beyond the horizon (ibid.; Helms 1993, 99). Helms (1993, 91-100) terms this 
‘cosmological acquisition’. If we realize that knowledge of the world in non-modern 
societies often travels with the things circulating, the deposition of such things is like 
showing a map of the world — an indication of the wide reach a local community is 
capable of. Such assemblages have a ‘Mappa Mundi” nature about them: very local 
things need to be there as well — to emphasize how the local is entwined with the 
exotic. The unique composition of the Dutch Ommerschans hoard that this book 
opened with seems a case in point. Next to an exceptional ceremonial sword of out- 
standing quality that was not and could not be practically used, it consists of very small 
tools that were extensively used. However, it also contains a razor of rare Pantalica 
type — a type known from the Mediterranean (Butler & Bakker 1961, 206-208). 

Such actions are a special version of the foreign—local relation that is at stake in 
depositional action. By definition, they are rare, if not truly one-ofts, the only 
constant being their cosmopolitan content and an emphasis on displaying access to 
sources within and beyond the horizon of the known world. 


Things with high associative potential ... 


The associative potential of certain things can be much broader than others. In 
Western Europe, this appears to be the case for axes. In her study of Irish metal- 
work finds, Becker (2013) observed that in Ireland, axes are the objects that occur 
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in the largest variety of contexts (though not in burials). Something similar can be 
seen in Needham’s data for deposited metalwork from the British Early Bronze 
Age (Needham 1989, esp. table 2). Visualized as an affiliation network, his point 
becomes even more clear (Figure 2.4). Axes allow for several combinations with 
other things. The range of objects that are associated with halberds, however, is 
much more limited; they appear peripheral to the network even though 45 of 
them are known (compared to 997 axes; Needham 1989, table 1). 


A class of their own ... 


Conversely, there may also be things that are viewed as standing out to such an 
extent that they may preclude associations with other kinds of things. This is the 
case for Early Bronze Age golden lunulae, which in most Northwest European 
regions are usually only known as single finds. By exception, they are associated 
with other lunulae (Eogan 1994, app.). Whilst lunulae are rare, but still transcultural 
objects, this is not true for items like the Danish scimitars (Vandkilde 1996, 
231-232). In shape, appearance and decoration these lack visual links to other 
metalwork items and may be called ‘unique’. In deposition, they are only 


$, razors? awls, chisels 


FIGURE 2.4 Single affiliation network depicting the frequency of associations between 
different objects in graves and hoards in the British Early Bronze Age, based 
on Needham 1989, table 2 (uncertain associations left out) 

Source: Drawing by Erik Kroon, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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associated with each other (they appear as twins in the Rorby hoard), not with any 
other kind of object. Sorensen (1987) recognized that ‘unique’ things had a clear 
effect on depositional actions in Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age Denmark. As 
such things need not literally be unique, I prefer to speak of things that are con- 
sidered ‘a class of their own’. There may be several reasons why things are under- 
stood as such — the things in question could be considered as at odds with 
conventional appearances or styles to such an extent that it was thought inap- 
propriate to associate them with other, more regular items. Ceremonial items of the 
highest order, for example, could fall into such categories. Helms (1993, 46-51) 
argues that skilled crafting in itself results in creating distance from more worldly 
things, and depositing such things separately may be another instance of expressing 
such a distance. The same, however, may also hold true for things that are ambig- 
uous in meaning. Whatever the reasons (and there may be many), the effect is 
similar: the objects remain isolated in depositional practices. 


Conclusion 


This chapter narrowed down the archaeological scope for a study of selective deposi- 
tion. Practices in which people buried things in the earth may involve many selections. 
Not all of them, however, will be easily identifiable in the archaeological record. The 
focus in this book is on those practices with a double exclusivity (an association 
between a particular kind of thing and a particular place). These are studied from 
depositional patterns that are not the result of taphonomical processes or substantial 
research biases. This comes down to open-minded research that includes all deposi- 
tional contexts that are usually studied in isolation (graves, hoards, settlements, single 
finds, etc.), avoiding as much as possible a priori assumptions on the significance of 
certain contexts.” It was argued that what we study is ‘average’ behaviour. This is an 
emergent property of many individual actions and therefore cannot be reduced to one 
single motivation. Rather, selective deposition reflects preferences on what is called 
here ‘the right way to act’. As it goes back to a relational logic, it is argued that behind 
the bewildering variety of depositional practices in the European Bronze Age, there 
may be similar principles. There are indications that in different cultures, the same 
issues were played out during depositional acts (such as emphasizing local and foreign 
items in terms of difference or similarity). This leaves us with the question: what does 
it tell us about prehistoric social behaviour when deposition practices had such selec- 
tive traits? This will be the topic of the next chapter. 


Notes 


1 The spearhead case is a real one. At Rhenen-Remmerden (NL) one was found in the fill 
of the post of a Middle Bronze Age longhouse (Van Hoof & Meurkens 2005, 66-68). 

2 It should be mentioned that Stjernquist (1965/1966) may have been one of the first who 
tried to focus on the study of practices over categorizations. 

3 This is a plea for an open-minded evidence-based approach to what Bronze Age com- 
munities themselves considered relevant. This is not an easy task and there is no claim the 
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present book reached such a goal. Problems may also arise in other categorizations we 
use. In the example mentioned here, I refer to ‘a river’ as being a relevant landscape zone 
for Bronze Age people. Chapter 7, however, will argue that it is not that easy to make 
out what it was in a ‘river’ that made people select it for depositional practices. See for 
further elaborations on this Autenrieth forthcoming; Powell forthcoming. 

4 See Briick forthcoming for convincing examples of more heterogeneous ones which also 

include other materials than metal from the British and Irish Bronze Age. 

Ball 2004, 36. 

6 For the concept of self-organized phenomena see e.g. Centola & Baronchelli 2015; 
Lovschal & Holst 2018; Sugden 1989. 

7 This term is adopted with kind permission from Brück forthcoming, though it is given a 
slightly different meaning here. 

8 Fora similar point: Becker 2013; Brück 1999. 
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THE VALUE CONUNDRUM 


What common things and splendid items share 
and why their deposition is selective 


The introductory chapter argues that the puzzling, selective treatment of metalwork in 
depositional practices comes from their nature as social valuables. But what does it mean to say 
something has value? This chapter deals with that question and argues that, contrary to what 
is usually expected, it is not just insignia of special social or religious statuses that were 
deposited in such an ordered way. Confusingly, the same is true for many common, com- 
modified items like metal ‘currency’. Following the theory of the anthropologist Graeber, I 
will argue that this is because ‘value-as-price’ and ‘cultural values’ are actually variations of 
the same principle and are conceptually linked. This leads to a discussion that is crucial for 
this book: how did depositional practices affect perceptions of permanency and circulation? 


Introduction 


The German Nebra hoard ranks among the most special Bronze Age finds ever 
discovered in Europe. It consists of a unique bronze-with-gold-inlay disc depicting 
the night sky, interpreted as a lunar-solar calendar that must have been of great 
social and ceremonial significance (Meller 2013). It was accompanied by two full- 
hilted swords, two spiral bracelets, two flanged axes and a chisel — all of bronze — 
dated around 1600 cal. BC (ibid.; Figure 3.1). Comparable sets, but without the 
disc, are known from graves in Saxony-Anhalt during the previous centuries, 
where they were reserved for exceptional occasions, like high status burials beneath 
monumental mounds (Meller 2004). It is widely agreed that the hoard of Nebra 
refers to special socio-religious values, and that Nebra and earlier assemblages show 
such a restricted and selective composition for this reason. 

Let us now contrast what happened in Nebra with the numerous metalwork 
hoards of so-called Osenringe in the northern circum-Alpine regions (south Ger- 
many to the Czech Republic) in the first centuries of the second millennium BC 
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(Pare 2013, 513). These consist of large quantities (often in excess of 100) of 
similarly looking rings, reminiscent of neck rings (Lenerz-de Wilde 1995, 236). 
They stand out, not only for their similarity in shape, but also in weight (Lenerz-de 
Wilde 1995; see Chapter 5). In the circum-Alpine regions, metal depositions dis- 
play clear selections (Lenerz-de Wilde 1995, 236). Most hoards just consist of 
dozens of rings and nothing else (Figure 3.2). Contemporary items such as Salez 
axes were also deposited in large numbers but rarely in association with these 
rings (Krause 1988 in Vandkilde 2005, figure 5). The explanation is that these 
rings were exchange items — ‘currency’ or ‘primitive money’ (Pare 2013; Primas 
1997; Shennan 1993; 1999) — and that their set weight and shape indicates a 
specific exchange value. 

Both Nebra and Ösenringe are interpreted as assemblages that had ‘value’, yet 
they seem to denote and imply very different things. Saying that the items in the 
Nebra hoard were valuables evokes notions of religion and circumscribed social 
status; saying that Ösenringe had value refers to a role they supposedly fulfilled in 
exchange and trade as items of conversion. Whereas the first refers to cultural qua- 
lities, the latter refers to economic quantities (cf. Lambek 2008). A focus on hoards like 
Nebra makes us consider the Bronze Age as a world that was decisively different 
from ours; in which religious thought pervaded notions on social order. However, 
a focus on the ring hoards may evoke a sense of economicity that is more familiar 


FIGURE 3.0 Sites mentioned in this chapter: 1. Ommerschans; 2. Grembergen; 3. Nebra; 
4. München-Luitpoldpark; 5. Inowroclaw. 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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FIGURE 3.1 The Nebra hoard 

Source: Photograph by Juraj Liptäk, Landesamt für Denkmalpflege und Archäologie 
Sachsen-Anhalt (State Office for Heritage Management and Archaeology Saxony- 
Anhalt). 


to us and seems in contrast to the ‘religiosity’ evoked by the Nebra find. How is it 
possible that we use the same term ‘value’ in both cases to refer to things that seem 
so different? 

This conundrum is not unique to the Bronze Age — it is a central problem of eco- 
nomic anthropology as a whole and the topic of decades-long debate (Graeber 2005). 
The ambiguity of the word ‘value’, referring to both short- and long-term spheres of 
exchange (Chapter 1), also applies to related terms like ‘price’ and ‘worth’ (German: 
Wert, Bazelmans 1998). An additional intriguing point is that the term ‘value’ is not 
only used for what seem to be very different concepts (social-religious values as qua- 
lities vs. value as quantification) but also to explain why both ‘religious’ hoards like 
Nebra and ‘economic’ hoards like those with rings are both displaying such a strict 
ordering. In the first case, because things as cultural valuables are thought to repre- 
sent important ritual and social meanings which should be maintained by restric- 
tive, selective use. In the second case, because as ‘currency’ Osenringe can only 
represent widely accepted exchange value if they exclude an ‘anything-goes’ logic. 
Following the seminal line of thought in the work of Graeber (2001; 2005), I 
therefore address the same question on these different sorts of value as he did 
(2005, 439): ‘What would it mean to say these are all, ultimately, versions of the same?! 
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FIGURE 3.2 Osenringe hoard of München-Luitpoldpark, Archäologische Staatssammlung, 
Munich 
Source: Photograph by M. Kuijpers. 


The significance of things and the distinction between alienable 
and inalienable things 


A first step to clarifying this value conundrum is to state that we are not dealing 
with an abstract concept. Graeber notes that when it comes to value, we tend to 
have ‘things’ in mind. ‘Importance is always realised through some kind of material 
token’ (Graeber 2005, 451). This seems a relevant point for our case, where we 
came to discuss notions of ‘value’ because prehistoric people buried valuable things 
in the landscape. Graeber’s term ‘token’, however, seems inappropriate here, for 
there are reasons to suggest that things, being both material and visual, do more 
than merely symbolize something. 

For a society to function, Searle (1995) argues, it needs institutional facts: con- 
cepts that are socially recognized and capable of being trans-generationally trans- 
mitted. These need not necessarily be understood in the same way by everybody, 
but they have to be ‘externally stored’: ‘anchored’ and ‘made real’ (Renfrew 2001, 
95). Renfrew (2001, 97-99) argues that in non-literate societies (like the ones 
under study here) it is particularly objects that make mental concepts real. The 
notion of weight, for example, is inconceivable without the experience of weigh- 
ing (ibid., 97). Likewise, he suggests ‘it is difficult to conceive “value” without 
having experience of valuables — that is to say of things to which value may be 
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described’ (ibid., 99). So, things not only make concepts concrete and socially 
effective (Strathern 1999, 15-16), but it is the material world which can make 
something thinkable in the first place (cf. Olsen 2010). As Durkheim already 
argued, ‘the social fact is sometimes so far materialized as to become an element of 
the external world’ (Durkheim 1951, 313-314 cited in Olsen 2010, 6). 

For example: in the Bronze Age, a local community must have had concepts of 
a broader social world that was perceived as an extension of or linked to local 
society. That people from different regions used similar valuables (like for example 
Osenringe) in their exchange transactions may have helped to make such a broader 
social world conceivable. The association in the Nebra hoard of high quality swords 
deposited together with an object depicting the night sky, might have helped to 
make it thinkable that martiality and leadership were social values that rooted in 
cosmological notions (cf. Meller 2013). 

How significant materiality and visuality was becomes clear from the fact that 
what we call valuables in shape refer to other things (so-called ‘inter-object cita- 
tion’; Sorensen 2015, 89; Chapter 2). In the Bronze Age, this sometimes leads to 
absurd enlargements of normal objects like axes or dirks. The Ommerschans cere- 
monial sword introduced in Chapter 1 (Figure 1.1) is not just some giant sword. It 
has a very specific shape, carefully crafted to visually refer in all its finer details to a 
very small group of other ceremonial swords (Butler & Sarfatiji 1970-1971). 
Hansen (2001, 152) refers to a gold version of an Early Bronze Age dagger in 
Inowroclaw (Poland), indicating that both visuality (looking like a dagger) and 
materiality (gold instead of bronze) mattered to people. That the materiality of 
‘valuables’ was important may also be inferred from the fact that so much of the 
Bronze Age metal deposited had long histories of use (i.e. evidencing interaction 
with humans; Fontijn 2002, 212; Knight 2018, 433). Thus, things were effective in 
their own right and gained value through interaction with humans (Garrow & 
Gosden 2012, 25; Kopytoff 1986). 

A second step is to realize that saying something has ‘value’ is a statement on 
how, within a particular practice, the relation between things and persons, or 
between things and other things emerges and enfolds (cf. Graeber 2001, 45; 
Gregory 2015). 

At a very young age, humans learn to distinguish between persons and things 
(Hodder 2012, 23), yet at the same time in our encounters with the world, there 
are things that humans perceive as more linked to persons (or broader, person- 
derived concepts like society) and those that are less so and more related to other 
things. This is a vital distinction, for it steers human practices to an important 
degree. In order for any human society to exist, there needs to be a balance 
between the way in which people alienate things from the world they live in, and 
the extent to which they carve out something of their environment that endures 
(Durkheim 1915 in Kopytoff 1986, 73; Chapter 1). The first is about alienation 
and things that are alienable. The second is about things one tends to keep, which 
resist alienation and are therefore inalienable (Godelier 1999; Weiner 1992). These 
include notions vital to the durability of a given human society in the face of a 
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world that is ‘always subject to loss and decay’ (Weiner 1992, 7), like notions of 
social constitution, morals, religion and ‘culture’ in its broadest sense. However, in 
a world where all things are inalienably linked to such concepts, nothing can 
change (Bloch & Parry 1989). But the opposite, a world in which everything is 
alienable, cannot endure either, as in such a world the social cannot endure and 
there would be no culture (ibid.). Therefore, in every society alienable things and 
inalienable things should co-exist, and there need to be procedures to convert 
alienable to inalienable and vice versa (ibid.). Against the economicity of the world 
of alienable goods, there is the religiosity and sociality of the inalienable. Next to a 
short-term notion of value as quantifiable and alienable ‘price’, there needs to be a 
long-term notion of values as inalienable cultural qualities (Graeber 2005; Lambek 
2008; Chapter 1). 


Why inalienable things require specific treatment 


Let us now get to the question why the special (selective) treatment of things 
indicates that they held ‘value’ to those who deposited them. This seems easiest to 
understand when the deposited things have taken on a special nature — when they 
are inalienably linked to persons, identities or to more abstract ideals linked to the 
social whole (cf. the case of the Nebra hoard mentioned above). Such things are 
not like any other thing and in some way or another seen as meaningful and to 
have a certain singularity (Kopytoff 1986, 70), for which people feel they need to 
be set apart or can only be treated in a particular way (Rowlands 1993, 147). Just as 
is the case with living persons, there are restrictions and social conventions as to 
what one can do with personified things (Mauss 1993; Weiner 1992). 

As a modern example of how the commensurability of persons and things steers 
depositional behaviour, think of how difficult it can be to throw away clothes from 
a beloved one who has passed away. We know they are just clothes, but unlike 
generic old clothes, if we were to throw them away it would feel like we were 
rudely throwing out our beloved one with the garbage. We tend to keep these 
clothes for a much longer time than we would do with normal clothes, or treat 
them in a special way (for example, pass them on to a relative who had a special 
relationship to the deceased). 

The above mentioned clothes example is about regular things taking on added 
significance due to a link with a specific individual. In a second modern example, I 
consider a thing that is by definition not individualized, but integrally linked to the 
performance of social, representative roles. An appointment as mayor of a town in 
the Netherlands implies that the one holding that office wears a ceremonial chain 
during official occasions. In a way, the chain is the office and by wearing it an 
individual is the mayor. Unlike the old clothes mentioned before, the chain is not 
associated with a specific individual but with some supra-personal overarching 
collective (‘the town’), and by wearing the chain the individual temporarily is that 
collective. Because of this, there are also strict conventions on what to do with the 
chain, and especially what not to do. It is for example out of the question that 
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someone who was mayor in life is buried wearing that chain. It is by definition a 
collective possession, inalienably linked to ‘the town’. What is generally felt to be 
the ‘appropriate’ or ‘right’ treatment of this chain of office strongly resists perma- 
nent identification with one specific individual (as when it enters a coffin and stays 
there). When the term of office expires, it has to return to the town and be worn 
by the new mayor. 

In both cases, we see that things are treated in restricted ways because they are 
considered linked to persons or broader social concepts (there is shared feeling on 
what is ‘the right way to act’, cf. Kopytoff 1986; Chapter 2). This treatment leads 
to a certain resistance to alienation: our loved one’s clothes are not disposed of like 
other old clothes (exchangeable with them) and the mayor’s chain of office is 
prevented from association with one particular individual. At the same time, we also 
see that it is the very way of treating the thing once its use is considered over that affects its 
status as an inalienable thing. 

Disposing of the clothes of a deceased loved one may involve special actions 
on part of the relatives involved. It has to ‘feel good’ to them. For example, 
there has to be an appropriate new owner (a family friend or charity), or the 
disposal has to involve some procedures that comfort those directly involved (cf. 
Depner (2013), who studied comparable actions when old people move to their 
final home and have to dispose of treasured possessions). When this is not taken 
care of properly, it can be a painful process for the mourners. When the disposal 
of these clothes is done in ‘the right way’, they may lose their painful associa- 
tion with the beloved one (doing this can even be part of the conclusion of 
mourning). 

If the chain of office is taken up by the new mayor, the institution of mayor- 
hood is restored. If it ends up around the neck of a deceased mayor at a burial, it 
disappears from society and becomes linked with one specific individual, throwing 
doubt on the entire system of collective leadership by temporary representatives. 

Summing up, we see that things which are linked to persons or social collectives 
have a certain singularity. If we apply this to the case of the Nebra hoard, we are 
clearly dealing with the deposition of objects that were already considered singular 
before deposition, as they referred to overarching, social and religious values like 
martial leadership (the swords) and notions of the constitution of the cosmos (the 
disc). Meller (2004) also refers to the idea of objects being like persons, as he argues 
that the composition of this hoard is highly comparable to that of chiefly graves 
from previous periods, and suggests that the sky disc itself might have taken the 
place of the body of a chief here. Allegedly, the sky disc was standing upright in 
the ground ‘and formed a backdrop to the swords and axes which lay across each 
other’ (Meller 2013, 266), reminding us of a human body as it was placed in an 
Early Bronze Age chiefly tomb. 

Thus, it may be relatively easy to understand why objects that were already 
considered imbued with inalienable values required a selective treatment upon 
deposition. It is more difficult to comprehend, though, why the same selectivity 
also applied to things that seem to be more imbued with alienable value. 
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Why alienable things require special treatment as well 


Rethinking the consequences of what was said above, we are confronted with a 
considerable problem: how are we to explain patterns in depositions of things that 
are not singular but common? Does the meaningful deposition of social valuables 
stand against the meaningless deposition of things stripped of any link to the social or cul- 
tural? Few would argue that the mass deposition of Osenringe and axes in the Early 
Bronze Age, or of sickles and fragmented metal in the Middle and Late Bronze 
Age (Chapter 5) were social ‘valuables’ akin to the special insignia deposited in 
hoards like the Nebra one. It seems more apt to qualify them as commodities — 
common rather than singular things; items linked to or commensurable with other 
things rather than persons (Gregory 2015, 74-78). Yet, as we have seen above, the 
deposition of such items also appears to follow certain conventions (Chapter 5). 
Why is that? 

Let us return to things that function as social-religious valuables, things that are 
inalienably linked to persons, identities or important cultural notions. For a thing 
to be such a special valuable, it needs to be set apart and made ‘non-common’. As 
argued before, singularization is a means to this end (Kopytoff 1986, 70). Accord- 
ing to Graeber (2001, 94), an object can become singular by conveying a distinct 
history which gives it a special identity which links it to people. Alternatively, there 
should also be things one can safely alienate — recast and exchange for other 
things — without directly imbuing them with personal relations or social ideals. 
Kopytoff (1986, 70) argues that to make things more common is an effective 
strategy to ease such alienation. The more there is of something, the less special it 
becomes and the harder it is to link it to ‘persons’. Making things visually and 
materially refer to other things, is another. As Graeber (2001, 94) argues, valuables 
are ‘ranked according to their relative abilities to convey history’. The most sin- 
gular ones are at the top, and the most generic ones at the bottom (ibid.). The 
reason why mass-produced identical things can so effectively serve as commodities 
does not solely lie in their large numbers, but also in the fact that they are identical 
or standardized — i.e., visually they refer to each other. 

With this notion of object appearance we arrive at an important point: that 
things are alienable does not imply one can do anything with them. Converting or 
exchanging one thing for another is based on conventions that are socially recog- 
nized (Appadurai 1986, 6-16). Bloch and Parry (1989, 16) argue that in non- 
monetary societies, exchange takes place in separate spheres that are ranked. In 
each sphere, specific things can only be exchanged against other things. There are 
clear notions of which things are appropriate to each sphere and which are not 
(there is a ‘right way of acting’; cf. Chapter 2). 

Also, not everything can be a commodity; being perceived as a thing with 
‘commodity potential’ is grounded on social agreement; it is an ‘institutional 
reality’ (Searle 1995; cf. Appadurai 1986, 13-14). Modern paper money — the 
ultimate example of a powerful commodity — is a case in point. As Searle (1995, 
41-42; also Bloch 2012, 113-114) argues, the acquisitive power of money is 
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purely based on the social recognition that paper money is convertible in an 
equivalence of other things. The fact that paper money lacks any intrinsic value 
shows that all parties involved recognize that money derives its acquisitive value 
from social agreement and shared understanding (Searle 1995, 41-42). Yet, it can 
only function as such a commodity because it has a rigidly defined appearance and 
follows very strict rules of treatment. Although paper money is purely symbolic, half a 
ten euro note does not equal five euro. The convention is that it is worth 
nothing at all. Even though British pounds and euro notes have acquisitive power 
separately, one cannot not mix them in one transaction. So for things to have 
acquisitive power as commodities, there also are rules and conventions regarding 
appearance and how to treat them. This seems to match with items we think 
fulfilled such roles in the Bronze Age. 

Metal can theoretically circulate in any form. What we see in mass depositions 
of common things like the Osenringe hoards in the North Alpine zone is that only 
items with specific shapes and appearances occur (Chapter 5). Because the perception of 
things as alienable is based on social recognition, there have to be conventions 
regarding their appearance and treatment as well. So, even though Osenringe may 
not be social valuables in the sense that the special items in the Nebra hoard are, 
we should not be surprised that such rings were selectively treated in the circum- 
Alpine regions — even if they represent ‘payments’ or trade stock. This will be the 
starting point for the discussion on the deposition of ‘trade stock’ in Chapter 5. 


What alienable and inalienable things share and how they are 
linked 


Although alienable and inalienable things are perceived differently, both are con- 
stituted in a social context and thus subject to conventions on how they should 
look and how they are to be treated (Gregory 2015). Both have a social effect: 
inalienable things evoke links with persons, identities or socio-religious values, 
whereas alienable things primarily evoke links with other things (Figure 3.3). The 
former entails cultural qualification, the latter material quantification (Gregory 
2015; Lambek 2008). Ultimately, both refer to permanent imaginary notions, an 
overarching system of meaning, in order to achieve this (Godelier 1999, 28-29, 
106, 138, 166; Graeber 2005). Both go back to some imaginary system ‘that 
defines the world in terms of what is important, meaningful, desirable, worthwhile 
in it’ (Graeber 2005, 439). According to Godelier, these are the things that ought 
to be permanent and define cultural and social identity (1999). 

Such a reference to an overarching system of meaning is perhaps easiest con- 
ceivable for inalienable things. When these circulate — as gifts — they are not only 
substitutes for persons, but also for essential, sacred things one keeps (Godelier 
1999). These can be perceived as embodied by ‘sacred’ things, but can also be 
more abstract cultural ideals. Weiner (1992, 7) argues that every society strives to 
‘secure permanence’ in an ever-changing world. This notion of ‘keeping’ can be 
quite literal when it comes to ‘sacred things’ or sacra (Godelier 1999, 59-62). In the 
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FIGURE 3.3 Schematized presentation of how things can be alienated from persons by 
conversion into other things, but within a more encompassing cultural fra- 
mework where such things are always linked to higher ideals and values of 
society in question through reference with inalienable things and notions 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


potlatch of Northwest Coast native Americans (the Kwakiutl), there are valuable 
coppers that circulate which are seen as satellites of very rare, and ultimately sacred 
coppers that communities try to keep (Godelier 1999, 59). The latter are strongly 
personified and can have sacred status. Though they do not circulate themselves, 
they are thought to ‘attract’ more regular coppers (Mauss 1993, 45). If we follow 
Meller’s (2004) point that the objects accompanying the Nebra sky disc are char- 
acteristic for chiefly graves, then the sky disc might have been regarded as equiva- 
lent to a high-ranking person. Whereas the sky disc seems to be unique, an 
interesting point about the potlatch coppers is that those in circulation are com- 
parable in appearance to the highly special one the community keeps, albeit that 
the latter is of much higher quality — appearances matter (Godelier 1999, 163). 
This is relevant as it reminds us that negotiating similarity (and differentiation!) in 
appearance is an important aspect of Bronze Age metalwork (cf. Sorensen 1987; 
Chapter 2). I mentioned an example with the group of Ommerschans ceremonial 
swords that mimic each other in the finest details. 

However, things made to function as alienable items also refer to an over- 
arching, permanent ‘totality’. Money, a commodity par excellence even in our 
secular times, tends to be decorated with symbols of national identity or reli- 
gion (like the ‘In God We Trust’ on American one-dollar bills) (cf. Hart 2005, 
170-171). 

In the Bronze Age, there are indications that for things to function as com- 
modities, a reference to cultural valuables was important. Theoretically, metal as 
commodity can have any form, as it can literally be converted by melting it down 
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(Simmel 2011, 163). What we see in the evidence, however, is that commodities 
apparently had to have a specific shape and appearance in order to function as such 
(the right appearance’; cf. Chapter 2). The Early Bronze Age Ösenringe are gen- 
erally interpreted as exchange items (‘currency’). Their appearance evokes the 
shape of neck rings which were initially valuables of special personal identities, 
worn on the body and known from graves (Vandkilde 2005, 271-272). The ear- 
liest Ösenringe were ornaments themselves, and it is only later that they came to 
have a specialized role as exchange item (Pare 2013, 513). By its appearance, an 
important commodity refers to an important cultural valuable. 

Throughout the entire Bronze Age, we see that metal was exchanged in the 
form of items having the appearance of specific tools, like axes or sickles (cf. 
Lenerz-de Wilde 1995; Sommerfeld 1994; see also Chapter 5). To stick with the 
axe example: the fact that such exchange items specifically mimic axes is significant. 
Axes appear to have had important social and ritual meaning, as can be deduced for 
example from the fact that they appear in rare, aggrandized a-functional versions 
(Hansen 2001). An example is the extravagant, drawn-out Early Bronze Age 
bronze axe from the river Scheldt near Grembergen (Figure 3.4; Warmenbol 1992, 
77-78). Like with the Ösenringe, ‘currency’ axes may have been made with an eye 
for conversion to other things (facilitated by standardized size and weight). They 
apparently can only function as such if they also indirectly refer to a broader whole 
of cultural values (by mimicking the appearance of important social valuables). This 
role of axes will be explored further in Chapter 5. 

Even when fragmented metal circulated as commodity, there are indications that 
a thing refers to a larger system of meaning, when its exchange is organized on the 
basis of units of standardized weight (Pare 2013, 520-502). After all, the system 
only works if all communities involved recognize this weight standard as the right 
one, implying they shared an overall, abstract system of thought on this. Intrigu- 
ingly, evidence of early systems of quantification worldwide shows that such sys- 
tems are often intricately linked to cosmology (Renfrew & Morley 2010). In her 
study of Late Bronze Age weight systems in the Aegean, Michailidou (2010, 72), 
for example, remarks that in ancient Egyptian and Greek society, metrological 
systems were considered to have a divine or mythical origin. Although this requires 
more research, both Warmenbol (2010) and Kristiansen and Larsson (2005) noted 
that Bronze Age metalwork in European regions beyond the Aegean was often 
deposited in specific numbers (namely two, nine and twelve) which they consider 
to be rooted in broader cosmological notions (cf. also Holst 2015). 

So, although singular key socio-cultural insignia like the things in the Nebra 
hoard and the numerous commodities in Ösenringe deposits around the Alps 
seem to be each other’s opposites, they actually share a fundamental aspect. In 
both cases prehistoric people made sense of their actions by envisioning it ‘as part 
of some larger whole’ (Graeber 2005, 451). Things may be alienable and dis- 
connected from people, but ultimately this takes place in a broader institutional 
framework set by culture, where alienable commodities in the end always refer to or are 
linked with inalienable things and ideas and values (Figure 3.3; Godelier 1999). Again, 
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FIGURE 3.4 Elongated bronze axe found in the river Scheldt, Grembergen (Belgium) 
Source: From Warmenbol 1992, figure 36. 


we see that short- and long-term transactional spheres are always linked (Bloch & 
Parry 1989; Chapter 1). 


Graeber’s theory: value as practice 


According to Graeber, value is the ‘way people’s own action become meaningful 
to them’ (.) ‘by becoming incorporated into some larger system of meaning’ (2005, 
453). This may be obvious for insignia of social status (cf. the Nebra hoard with its 
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explicit cosmological references). Commodities may not directly refer to such 
higher cultural values. They can only function as such provided there is an indirect 
link to these higher values (such as Ösenringe mimicking specific neck rings, see 
above). 

Following Graeber’s definition of value, the ‘importance’ of how one sees one’s 
actions must be comparative (2005, 451). Expressing actions in terms of similarity 
or difference to each other is crucial. There is a careful balance between the degree 
to which actions express sameness with and contrast to. 

Aggrandized ceremonial swords of the Ommerschans type are rare but not 
unique. The six examples now known in Europe appear to have been crafted as 
“über-swords’ that closely mimic each other (Fontiin & Amkreutz 2018). They also 
refer to normal swords by their appearance. However, they are much better made 
(‘virtuoso’ crafting; cf. Kuijpers 2018, 264; Figure 3.5), have an exaggerated size 
and their thinness precludes normal use. They are an other-worldly version of 
regular swords which occur in much larger numbers (Fontijn 2001). The contrast 
thus created with regular swords indicates that comparison mattered, but the 
intention was to have both kinds of swords circulating in different spheres. We see 
the same concern to ‘distance’ and ‘refer to’ normal versions in another item that 
was mentioned before: the ‘overstretched’ version of the Early Bronze Age axe that 


FIGURE 3.5 Detail of sword of Ommerschans, showing its high quality casting 
Source: Photo copyright National Museum of Antiquities, Leiden (RMO). 
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was deposited in the river Scheldt near Grembergen (Figure 3.4; Warmenbol 1992, 
77-78). 

Next to regular Ösenringe that occur in large numbers and have standardized 
form and weight, there are also singular versions of such rings. These have an 
exaggerated weight (Lenerz-de Wilde 1995, 243, 255-256, 259, 262). Again, in 
shape they refer to normal Ösenringe, but these are rare, extravagant versions 
thereof (Figure 3.6). In a pan-European survey, Hansen (2001) argues that such 
exaggerated versions appear in many parts of Europe during the earlier Bronze 
Age. They seem to have been essential to how metalwork functioned in exchange. 

These examples may remind us of the above mentioned distinction Godelier 
(1999, 59) recognized for copper shields in the potlatch of the Northwest 
Native American population. The regular coppers that circulate are seen as 
‘satellites’ of a much smaller group of ‘sacred’ coppers that were retained. The 
latter look like those in circulation, but are much better made, abstract (idea- 
lized) forms of normal coppers. These ‘sacra’ are considered as persons them- 
selves and treated as such (ibid.). Like the potlatch sacra, the aggrandized Bronze 
Age swords, axes and ornaments can be seen as idealized and abstracted versions 
of normal ones. 
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FIGURE 3.6 Model showing how Osenringe as common exchange items refer to neck 
ornaments as valuables of social status that are worn, and to rare versions 
with excessive weight 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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Comparative aspects are again played out with regular Ösenringe but now the 
aim is not to let things stand out, but rather express their sameness. Giving each 
ring a similar appearance and similar weight creates these rings as a separate class. 
However, their manufacture does not require exceptional crafting skills. Also, they 
appear in large numbers in hoards. Manufacture and deposition emphasize that 
these rings are ‘common’ things that function in an exchange sphere of their own 
(cf. Kopytoff 1986, 70). This brings us to an important element of Graeber’s theory 
of value. Value is not an inherent property, but something that is realized in human 
practices (2001, 45). How people crafted things, and what they did with them 
accordingly, is essential. As Lambek (2008, 133) puts it, ‘value is function of acts 
rather than simply of objects’. 


Deposition - the paradox of total alienation and ultimate 
inalienability 


The act of burying objects in the landscape, particularly when these are never to be 
taken out again, has a special, even paradoxical relation to the entire process of 
managing value classes described above. This becomes clear when we perceive it 
from different perspectives: the effect it has on the community involved (human— 
human relations), on the way in which the people involved relate to the things 
deposited and things that remain there (human-thing relations), and finally on 
relations between the community and some imagined (supra-natural) whole whom 
they perceive to benefit from it. 


Human-human relations 


When people bury a range of bronze objects in the landscape, from a short-term 
perspective (Chapter 1), this counts as total alienation. Things — and recyclable 
material — are removed from human grip in such a way that they can never re- 
enter the social domain again. From a perspective which only includes living 
human beings, it is alienation without a human receiver, without an equivalent 
return, and therewith is tantamount to destruction (Chapter 1). 


Human-thing relations 


However, if we look at the burial of things from the perspective of relations 
between humans and things the situation is different. The act of removal alters that 
relation. First of all, this is because the total amount of comparable things in the 
community decreases, effectively making deposition an act which creates scarcity, 
or, phrased sensu Kopytoff (1986, 73-77), enhances the singularity of equivalent 
things still around (Rowlands 1980, 46). Alienation thus makes things still more 
singular, potentially enhancing their inalienability. Second, destroying things in a 
performance may also be a way to impress on the onlookers that which is essential. 
I will explore this point more fully in Chapter 8. 
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Human-supernatural 


But suppose that deposition was seen as a way of giving itself — to gods, ancestors, 
or more abstract entities thought to be part of the long-term sphere of society (cf. 
Dumont 1977; Sykes 2009, 159)? As shown before, many depositional acts were 
interpreted as offerings. Even though we cannot get into people’s minds, let us for 
the sake of the argument suppose this is what people believed depositions to be. 
How does this alter the picture sketched so far? First of all: it should be realized 
that if it was a gift, it was a special one. As Mauss emphasized (1993, 8-14), giving 
comes with the obligation to reciprocate. Mauss (1993, 16) argued that in many 
non-modern societies spirits of the dead and gods are the true owners of the things 
and possessions of this world. But as Godelier (1999, 30) took pains to stress, this 
means that humans are at a disadvantage from the outset, and their gift almost by 
definition must be small when compared to the counter-gift from the gods and 
spirits. It also implies people are giving something to gods and spirits that was theirs 
anyway. Second, unlike human-to-human gift exchange, the thing given no 
longer circulates — it remains where it is. It is for this reason that offering or sacri- 
fice is permanent — it is ‘giving for keeping’? (Godelier 1999, 36). As Godelier 
(1999, 30) states, ‘to sacrifice is to give by destroying what is given’. The notion of 
destruction can be quite literate: the thing itself could be transformed (practically 
terminating its use life) and/or placed in the landscape in such a way it remains 
irretrievable for people (e.g. by being thrown in a lake or river). As we have seen, 
both were common in Bronze Age depositional practices. Therefore, sacrificing to 
a supernatural being transforms things circulating in life into things permanently 
kept by these supernatural beings. 

If we consider an act of sacrifice from a purely social perspective, another dif- 
ference between sacrifice and gift exchange between people becomes apparent: 
with human-supernatural gift exchange, it remains unclear what the counter-gift 
from the supernatural is. Giving to a greater good therefore may primarily have 
been conceived of as a moral act: one gave up something because one felt one 
should. This recalls the notion of moral acts as opposed to those in a political 
economy (Chapter 1). 

As to the counter-gift — it is up to humans to believe whether the good harvest 
or the success in warfare really comes from the gods or not. Therefore, gifts to 
‘gods’ are open to human interpretation and potentially prone to political manip- 
ulation in a way that regular gifts are not, so they are unlike personal gift exchange. 
Political actions, however, cannot steer the nature of the practice. Dumont (1977) 
argues that spheres of value are hierarchically ordered, with the most encompassing 
one at top. Overarching notions on the constitution of the social whole (long-term 
‘values’) are therefore ultimately more important than a political sphere aimed at 
individual acquisition and maximization (short-term ‘value’). 

At any rate: adding in the human-supernatural or moral perspective resolves the 
paradox of inalienability by alienation (also: Küchler 1997, 42). Seen from this 
perspective, all alienable things were linked to higher-order notions from the start: 
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they were perceived as inalienable possessions of gods or spirits from the very 
beginning. Permanently removing them from society — as happens in many 
depositions — then, does not so much work to make them inalienable (from a 
religious perspective they already were inalienable). It rather imposes ‘a sacred 
character on the prohibition of its alienation’ (Godelier 1999, 45). 


Summing up 


The fact that Bronze Age metalwork was deposited in such a selective way is often 
seen as indicating that the things buried in the landscape were important social or 
religious valuables. This chapter, however, argues that more common things, like 
metal currency, also required social conventions and selections. Following theories 
from economic anthropology, it is set out why cultural values and value as price 
are closely linked. Both refer to a broader system of meaning, but in different ways. 
As something that is produced in practice (Graeber 2001; 2005), how objects were 
shaped and treated appears to be crucial. Aggrandized, ‘other-worldly’ versions of 
regular items indicate that Bronze Age value classes were inextricably linked to 
each other. The chapter closes by theorizing how deposition may affect the alien- 
able or inalienable status of things and thus their value. The next chapters apply 
these ideas to empirical cases. 


Note 


1 Graeber (2005, 439) also mentions value as signifying ‘meaningful difference’. I leave this 
out of the present discussion. 
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4 


PRE-BRONZE AGE SELECTIVE 
DEPOSITION 


Was the selective deposition of valuables practised before the Bronze Age? This chapter con- 
siders this question by discussing examples of pre-Bronze Age depositional practices in 
Europe, both of societies with and without metal. It appears that permanently placing things 
in the landscape was an important social practice already thousands of years before the advent 
of the Bronze Age. It is argued that it served as a way to re-contextualize valuables that came 
from afar and as such often became selective in nature. I argue it was a way to create and 
manage value(s) by depositing valuables, displaying a logic that is time- and culture-trans- 
gressive and not unique to metal-using societies. 


During the transition from the Late Neolithic to the Early Bronze Age, bronze 
almost completely replaced other materials in depositions. Bronze objects became 
dominant: selective deposition contrasts one kind of bronze objects to other ones. 
One may speak of a system of valuables that is to a great extent ‘metallized’ (i.e. 
dominated by metal ones; cf. Kristiansen & Earle 2015). It is in this context that 
metalwork deposition usually starts to have the specific selective tendencies that are 
the focus of this book such. First, this is its double exclusivity (specific objects were 
preferably deposited in specific contexts only). A second feature is that some of 
these selective preferences were shared at a supra-regional level and had a trans- 
cultural nature (for example: the tendency to keep gold lunulae and bronze halberds 
out of burials, or the preference to deposit swords in rivers, cf. Chapters 1 and 2). 
This raises two related questions: was the kind of selective deposition known from 
the Bronze Age a new phenomenon? And if so, is the specific selective nature of 
Bronze Age deposition linked to the metallization of this practice? 

In the previous Chapter, I argued that it is to be expected that in prehistoric 
societies, value as a concept was constituted by objects (Renfrew 2001, 99). It was 
also explained why the selective treatment of things during deposition relates to the 
role valuables played in a broader system of value. Graeber (2005, 451) argues that 
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value is referential and comparative. This is an important point for the present 
book, because a system of valuables dominated by metal may have had a different 
dynamic than one in which non-metals were crucial. As a material, bronze (or 
copper, silver or tin) lacks material clues as to provenance visible with the naked 
eye (unlike stone; Chapter 2). Its capacity to evoke ‘value’ is very much shape- 
based (and therewith in the hands of the craftsperson who makes it; cf. Kuijpers 
2018). Also, metal introduces a new dynamic to the way valuables related to and 
could be converted into each other. After all, re-melting and recasting now made it 
possible to transform a high-order valuable to low-order ones without leaving any 
trace (Fontijn 2002, 76; Hansen 2011, 138; O’Brien 2014, 271; Simmel 2011, 
163). This adds a new tension to the management of value. 

This chapter attempts to establish whether Bronze Age selective deposition was a 
truly new way of dealing with valuables. In the following I consider different 
examples of pre-Bronze Age systems of deposition in Europe to establish whether 
these also were (in some way) selective in the same way as those from the Bronze 
Age were. 

First, three examples of deposition practices involving stone valuables are dis- 
cussed to establish whether a deposition system of non-metal valuables can also be 
selective. Following this, deposition practices in the copper and gold-based system 
ofthe eastern European Copper Age are summarized, in order to establish whether 
it was bronze that made the Bronze Age system selective, rather than just generic 
metal. Then, I discuss Funnel Beaker (TRB) communities as an example of a pre- 
Bronze Age case in which both stone and metal valuables featured in deposition 
practices. 

The social fabric of Europe was dramatically altered by the disruptive changes 
that took place in the third millennium BC. I therefore end by discussing whether 
the Bronze Age deposition practices were a revival of Neolithic and Copper Age 
ones, or an entirely new way of dealing with valuables that only emerged out of 
these third millennium BC social changes. 


Late Mesolithic and Neolithic Europe - the west, c. 5600-beginning 
of the fourth millennium BC 


The deposition of stone adzes in Early Neolithic LBK society 


Around 5600 BC, Neolithic communities of the so-called Starcevo Culture started 
to settle in an area previously outside the reach of farming communities: the west 
Hungarian plain. This area around Lake Balaton saw the formation of a new 
Nebolithic culture that would profoundly change the history of Europe: the Linear 
Pottery or Bandkeramik culture (LBK) (Bänffy & Oros 2010). Firmly rooted in the 
Neolithic legacy of southeastern Europe, a culture emerged that hallmarked the 
adaptation to the different (colder and more humid) climatic conditions of tempe- 
rate Europe (Louwe Kooijmans 2017, 403-404). It came to have a highly dis- 
tinctive material culture and remarkably uniform cultural practices, linked to its 
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southern legacy, but unique in other ways. LBK communities spread across Europe 
at an unprecedented rate (Whittle 1996, 146-150). Within 200 years, LBK farming 
settlements could be found as far west as the Paris Basin and as far east as Moldavia. 
In most newly settled regions, they were the first farmers (Louwe Kooijmans 2017, 
408-409). 

For this case study I will focus on the deposition of amphibolite adzes. These 
played an important part in LBK life. They were tools with which wood was 
worked and houses were built, but they also must have been held in high social 
regard. In many parts of the LBK world, they are found in graves of older males 
and interpreted as signalling important social statuses (Louwe Kooijmans 2017, 
447-448). Much like metal millennia later, this stone is not locally available in large 
parts of Europe where LBK communities lived. Its provenance should be sought in 
north Bohemia (ibid., 440). Amphibolite adzes were therefore an important item in 
long-distance exchanges. They are known to have travelled across distances of 800 
kilometres (ibid., 440). Adzes ended up in a variety of contexts, ranging from pits 
alongside houses, burials, but sometimes also in hoards associated with other adzes, 
stone tools or raw materials (Jeunesse 1998; Raemaekers et al. 2011; Quitta 1955; 
1969; Verhart 2012). Imported adzes may have been social valuables. However, 
this generally did not result in such adzes being deposited in specific kinds of 
location only; depositional practices were ‘fuzzy’ rather than selective (Chapman 
2000, 114; cf. Figure 2.1, system A rather than B). Yet, there are indications that in 
some depositional acts, specific adzes and axes were kept apart. 

As Jeunesse (1998, 33) and Raemaekers et al. (2011, 15) have argued, objects in 
hoards are different from those in graves and settlements in that they are larger. 
When find circumstances allow, there are sometimes also indications that their 
deposition followed special conventions. This was for example the case at Stein- 
Berg aan de Maas (NL), where seven adzes were deposited (Bakels & Hendrix 
1999). They were placed in a pit, which was situated at a prominent location in 
the landscape, close to the sharp edge of a terrace overlooking the Meuse valley. 
The five items that could be researched were all made out of the foreign amphi- 
bolite, the sources of which lay 800 kilometres to the east. The adzes are the tallest 
examples found here, and also the flatter specimens are remarkably large (ibid.). 
Bakels and Hendrix (1999) argue it was clearly only the blades that were deposited 
here. Unlike most hoards in Central and Eastern Europe (Jeunesse 1998, 36), there 
is no evidence that this hoard was located in a settlement, although there may have 
been one in the vicinity. It is more likely that it was buried at a special, con- 
spicuous location in the landscape at the edge of the inhabited LBK world (there 
are no LBK settlements on the other side of the river Meuse here). This case may 
remind us of depositional practices described in Chapter 3 for the Bronze Age: 
rare, aggrandized versions that in shape refer to regular valuables, were set apart in 
depositions and left in the earth following specific conventions. Although this 
requires more in-depth research, Quitta’s (1955) and Jeunesse’s (1998) inventories 
of dozens of hoard finds from the LBK and its immediate Danubian successors 
suggest that the Stein hoard may be part of a larger pattern. Quitta (1955, 57) also 
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notes that particularly along the west and northern edges of the swath of land 
inhabited by the LBK and their successors, there are hoards with stone tools that 
seem to be situated beyond settlements. The impression is that this particularly is a 
feature of later Danubian groups (cf. Jeunesse 1998, 36). Like Stein, the items in 
stone adze and axe hoards can have a special ordering, such as for example the 
Wolliner hoard where four tools were ordered in a star shape (Quitta 1955, 58). 

The LBK was characterized by a strong tendency to uphold ties, leading to 
intra-group uniformity and conservatism (Sommer 2001; Whittle 1996, 149). This 
may be a reason why stone adzes were important valuables in many different 
regional LBK groups. It may also explain why some of the depositional conven- 
tions (such as the separate deposition of enlarged versions of tools in hoards) were 
shared or ‘codified’ (Hamon 2008) between farming groups. 


The deposition of imported stone adzes and axes among early farmers 
and foragers 


The LBK farming communities settled in parts of Europe that had been inhabited 
by foragers for millennia. The fifth millennium saw an increasing interaction 
between farmers and foragers, in the end transforming both and shaping the Neo- 
lithic cultures of the fourth millennium BC (Louwe Kooijmans 2017, chapter 8). 
One way in which this interaction is observable archaeologically is in the exchange 
of items between farming communities and foragers. The same stone tools that 
circulated among LBK communities and their immediate successors, were also 
exchanged with foraging communities. These are so-called LBK adzes and parti- 
cularly axes or wedges (Breitkeile) of LBK successors like Rossen Culture (Klassen 
2004; Verhart 2012). Breitkeile in particular were objects that apparently were cap- 
able of transgressing cultural boundaries, functioning as a valuable both for farmers and 
foragers. They may be the oldest items discussed in this book to have traits of a 
transcultural object (for this term: Vandkilde 2014). How were such valuables inclu- 
ded in depositional practices? 

Just like LBK farmers, contemporary foragers had practices in which things that 
were important to them were deposited in the landscape. At the early Holocene 
site of Lundby, Denmark (Hanssen et al. 2004), carefully arranged remains of 
slaughtered elk were found in a small bog. Apparently, after slaughter, the remains 
of elk were time and again piled on a heap and placed in the bog. Not only does 
this imply discard involved special practices (the ‘right way of acting’, cf. Chapter 
2), but it also means the bog was a zone in the landscape that was apparently 
regarded as important in its own right. 

With the introduction of domesticates, the frequency of depositional practices 
increased (Louwe Kooijmans 2001). Depositional practices among Late Mesolithic 
and Early Neolithic foragers are best known from Northwest European continental 
sites in wetlands, especially from Denmark, northern Germany and the Low 
Countries. These often include a range of mundane things deposited in bogs like 
pots, tools, or animal bones, the composition of which may vary from site to site 
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Foragers 


Farmers 


FIGURE 4.1 Area inhabited by early LBK farmers in northern Europe and area inhabited 
by foragers. Both had the same stone adzes and tools and deposited them in 
the landscape. Distribution area LBK: based on information in Louwe 
Kooijmans 2017, 410, shown in simplified form. Adzes symbol is a sche- 
matized picture of a generic stone adze. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


and was anything but selective (Koch 1998; Figure 2.2). However, from western 
Poland to the Netherlands, large numbers of stone adzes and axes have also been 
found in the region occupied by foragers (Amkreutz 2013; Klassen 2004, chapter 2; 
Raemaekers et al. 2011; Verhart 2012) which were imported from southern 
farming communities. Although a systematic contextual study is so far lacking, it is 
interesting to note for regions like Denmark and the Netherlands, that such 
imports from afar are often found in wetlands, like the pots and animal bones 
(Karsten 1994, 169; Louwe Kooijmans & Nokkert 2001). However, they are 
relatively rare in contemporary settlements and graves. When it came to such items 
from afar, it seems as if most forager groups separated these in depositional practices 
from other items they considered important. 

As described above, stone adzes and axes were also exchanged as valuables 
among farming communities themselves. Intriguingly, there seems to be a con- 
vergence in how both foragers and farmers perceived ‘the right ending’ for such 
valuables. Foragers deposited imported ‘Neolithic’ adzes and axes in wet places, but 
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the same may apply to farmers. As Jeunesse (1998, 32-33) remarked, it is also in 
regions occupied by farming communities themselves (like in Bavaria or along the 
river Main in Germany) that single finds of stone adzes and axes and sometimes 
also hoards are known from wet places like rivers or depressions that once were 
wet (Jeunesse 1998, 32). This suggests both in farming landscapes and northern 
foraging ones, that such stone axes were deposited in watery locations. So, when it 
came to placing exchanged adzes or axes in the ground, foragers and farmers appar- 
ently had comparable ideas on how to position them in the landscape. This suggests a 
transcultural valuable was deposited following conventions that were transculturally 
shared. 


Jade Europe: transcultural views on the other-worldly ending of special 
objects 


Above, it was described how in the late 6th and early 5th millennium BC, stone 
adzes and axes were important, perhaps even transcultural valuables in pre- 
historic societies inhabiting parts of Europe. There are indications that aggran- 
dized versions of regular adzes were subject to selective depositions in farming 
groups themselves (cf. the Stein-Berg-aan-de-Maas hoard). There are also hints 
that their nature as an import from a distant place may have steered a selective 
treatment in depositional practices (deposition of Breitkeile among foragers in 
northern Europe). Lack of research leaves many uncertainties on this topic and it 
remains unclear whether deposition of imported adzes and axes really represents 
a system of selective deposition as in the Bronze Age. More can be said on the 
deposition of axe heads made of special, restricted Alpine stone sources, in par- 
ticular jade. 

From about 5300 BC, Early Neolithic communities in Italy started using a rare 
shiny green stone to make adzes and arm rings from, a repertoire familiar to con- 
temporary Neolithic communities elsewhere (Pétrequin et al. 2012a; 2012c, 22; 
Pétrequin et al. 2013, 68). Towards the end of the sixth millennium BC, they also 
produced much larger axe heads of this stone, too large to be functional (examples 
with lengths of 46.6 cm are known; Pétrequin et al. 2013, 69). These non-functional 
axes in particular started to circulate widely — especially in the second half of the fifth 
millennium BC. Such axe heads ended up as far east as the coast of the Black Sea, 
and in Ireland and Scotland in the northwest — travelling over distances in excess of 
1,700 kilometres (Pétrequin et al. 2002, 72-73; 2012c, 24). 

The emergence of jade exchange added an entirely new dimension to how 
things shaped prehistoric worldviews. While jade was exchanged on a vast scale — 
similar to the non-local materials discussed above — its use was far more restricted 
and primarily non-functional. Jade was mined on highly inaccessible and difficult to 
reach locations in the Italian Alps (Monte Viso and Monte Beigua; Pétrequin et al. 
2012c, 23). Like elsewhere in the world, it seems to have been valued for its 
conspicuous, luminous, shiny colour (Bradley 2017, 112-115). But beyond its 
inherent properties and special acquisition history, jade’s singular character was 
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FIGURE 4.2 Part of Europe where jade axes (west) prevail versus part of Europe where 
copper objects occur (east), simplified after information in Pétrequin et al. 
2002, figure 12. Sites mentioned in the text are indicated. 1. Bygholm; 2. 
Mollerup; 3. Monte Viso; 4. Vendeuil; 5. Ostheim; 6. Durankulak; 7. 
Varna; 8. Valcele; 9. Moigrad; 10. Čoka; 11. Cärbuna. There is an overlap 
between jade and copper distributions in Denmark. Symbols: schematized 
drawings of generic objects that give an impression what a jade and copper 
axe may look like. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


enhanced by being crafted into exceptional things. Very long axe heads were 
made — evoking some idealized, ‘not of this world’ notion of an axe, rather than a 
functional tool. The enlarged LBK adzes as in the Stein-Berg-aan-de-Maas hoard 
already had such traits. With the jade axe heads, however, people went one step 
further. Jade axe heads were often extensively polished, which worked to amplify 
and emphasize their material and perhaps other-worldly character even more 
(Petrequin et al. 2013, 69-71). They have all the characteristics of the key valuables 
or sacra described by Godelier (1999; see Chapter 3). There is visual referencing to 
regular items (axes), but at the same time jade axe heads are set apart by visual 
aggrandizement, a sense of abstraction and contrasting materiality and quality. The 
Bronze Age examples of exceptionally well-crafted gold daggers or aggrandized 
swords and axes quality come to mind as comparable (Chapter 3). 
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By the middle of the fifth millennium BC, Europe must have been a patchwork 
of different cultural groups, each with their own regional networks of supply and 
material culture production. It is therefore all the more significant to note that 
non-functional jade axe heads from the Italian Alps apparently were desired in 
societies living as far away from each other as Scotland and Italy. As Pétrequin et al. 
(2002) demonstrate, jade axe heads were the key valuable in western Europe, being 
rare but important in ceremonial exchanges for people living in all regions of the 
west — fo a previously unseen extent. 

Jade is important for the present discussion not only because it formed a trans- 
cultural valuable in an unprecedented, ‘European’ way, but also because it is the 
first thing for which there was an equally transcultural perception of what should 
be its ‘right ending’. Regardless whether one inspects sites in France or east Ger- 
many — when something is known on find circumstances, especially from the 
second half of the fifth millennium BC, it is clear that jade axe heads generally 
were often deposited away from settlements and graves, which has been argued to 
be deliberate (Pétrequin et al. 2002, 86; 2013, 73). They tend to be deposited 
singly, but also occur in pairs (Pétrequin et al. 2012b, figure 13). Jade axes are 
rarely associated in such contexts with anything other than jade axes (Pétrequin et 
al. 2012b). There is evidence from remote places that axe heads were ordered in 
circles, or in a vertical position with their cutting edges up (e.g. at Vendeuil and 
Ostheim (F); ibid., figure 20). Of those axes with known find contexts, 79 per cent 
were deposited in a wet environment (ibid., figure 21). There are also examples of 
intentional destruction by burning or breaking (ibid., 1370). They were buried in 
conspicuous places, often in marshy areas, at the banks of rivers, springs or near 
rocks (ibid.). The distancing and singularization (cf. Kopytoff 1986) that marked 
their production seems to culminate in an equally distanced and other-worldly 
ending. Crucial is that this singular treatment is not just something observed for 
adjacent areas in Italy and France, or remote ones like Scotland, but was practised 
in large parts of ‘Jade Europe’. This suggests there was a shared world view, not 
just on the interpretation of these axe heads as social and ritual valuables, and on 
how to treat them right, but also on the places in the landscape where they were allowed to 
end their life. 


Copper Europe - the east, c. 5000-2900 BC 


When jade axes became important valuables everywhere in western Europe, 
objects made of copper, but also gold and occasionally (somewhat later) silver 
acquired comparable roles in the east (Hansen 2013). Copper was already won by 
the sixth millennium BC in the Balkans (O’Brien 2014, 38). In the first centuries 
of the fifth millennium BC, casting techniques became widespread (Boroffka 2009; 
Pernicka & Anthony 2010). This meant that, unlike jade, copper and gold had the 
potential to be worked into a much broader variety of shapes — and this is indeed 
what happened. Copper was originally in use as one of the materials decorating 
bodies of the deceased as beads or small rings. For example, this is known from 
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Lengyel Culture (successor to LBK groups) cemeteries in Hungary, but also from 
cemeteries like Varna II and Durankulak much further to the south in Bulgaria 
(Hansen 2013, 139). With the improvement of metalworking techniques, copper 
and gold were elevated from two of the non-local materials for adornment to 
materials that facilitated a profusion of new valuables, ranging from tools and 
weapons to complex social insignia. Case in point is the famous Bulgarian cemetery 
of Varna, dating to 4600/4300 BC (Slavchev 2010, with further references). In the 
Varna graves, there are new kinds of objects made of metal, creating distinctions 
between the deceased with a previously unseen complexity. Copper objects now 
include shaft-hole axes, and spear or dagger-like items. With the abundant use of 
gold to adorn bodies, there are novel objects like gold pendants depicting animals, 
gold sceptres, or discs that were probably attached to garments (cf. Slavchev 2010, 
figure 9.7: 8-11; Hansen 2013, 141). New metal paraphernalia of personal status 
were combined with those of other materials, like Spondylus shells, or exception- 
ally long flint blades (ibid.). Hansen (2013, 143) argues that, although exceptional 
in its quantity and profusion of gold objects, what is observable in Varna reflects a 
broader social phenomenon. Pendants like those found in Varna are also known 
from graves elsewhere, in for example the Carpathian Basin and Slovakia (often in 
later burials). Such metal objects, but also copper axes, adzes and bracelets are 
consistently found in a minority of graves. These items are therefore interpreted as 
insignia of special and restricted (male) statuses (ibid.). 

The question arising from these examples of deposition practices in ‘Copper 
Europe’ is whether this pre-Bronze Age usage of metalwork for valuables had con- 
sequences for the way they were deposited (cf. Taylor 1999). Was there a pre-Bronze 
Age ‘metallization’ of depositional practices? First of all: Neolithic communities in 
eastern Europe already deposited valuable things in settlements and beyond them in 
considerable quantities. In one of the hoards from Coka (no. I), thousands of beads 
made of different materials and other items were buried (Chapman 2000, app.; 
Raczky 1994). However, comparable to what would happen with the adoption of 
bronze much later, with the transition to the Copper Age the number of hoards 
increased (cf. Chapman 2000, app.; Hansen 2013, 145). 

Second, metal facilitated the creation of new kinds of valuables. This extended 
the Neolithic notion to adorn the bodies of deceased individuals to refer to a non- 
local world (cf. Boric et al. 2013; Chapman 2000, 117). However, key valuables in 
graves apparently could also ‘act’ in their own right. One of the fascinating aspect 
of the Varna cemetery is that it not only contains bodies with artefacts, but also 
many pits that have the same outline as graves but which lack bodies (Slavchev 
2010, figure 9.10). These are generally regarded as cenotaphs, and are quite 
numerous (47 out of 310; ibid., 198). In these pits, objects have been found that 
are comparable to those in graves with bodies and in the same position, but with- 
out a body. What is relevant for this discussion is that this implies that objects 
apparently could represent the concept of a person by themselves. This suggests these metal 
objects were regarded as singularized to such an extent that they could only be 
deposited in a specific, selective way. 
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The selective treatment of metal valuables in depositions applied to other kinds of 
objects as well. When placing certain metal objects in the ground, Copper Age 
communities often consistently preferred certain contexts to the exclusion of 
others (Hansen 2011, 146). For example, Chapman (2000) argues there is a ten- 
dency for specific copper objects to be buried outside of the settlement. These 
include copper axe-adzes, but also some axe types (Banyabik and cruciform ones) 
and ornaments like spiral-wire bracelets (Chapman 2000, 119). Hansen (2011, 
145-146) shows that copper hammer axes in the fifth millennium BC were 
deposited in graves along the coast of the Black Sea. However, further to the 
northwest, in the Carpathian Basin, they were usually not given with the dead in 
graves, but deposited singly or in hoards. 

Hansen argues that there are reasons to suppose that there was more to these 
objects that were buried in the landscape than just a different preference for a place 
to end their circulation in daily life. For example: the gold pendant deposited in 
the landscape of Moigrad in the Carpathian Basin in weight equals 200 small 
pendants that adorn the dead or were buried in settlements elsewhere in southeast 
Europe (Hansen 2013, 145). He argues that this is also true for copper axes. Those 
found in hoards or singly in special landscape settings are significantly heavier than 
the ones found in graves like those of the Varna cemetery (ibid.). This is reminis- 
cent of what happened with stone adzes of the LBK, where it also seems to have 
been the aggrandized forms that ended up in hoards. Placing oversized axes in the 
landscape outside graves and settlements was done in the east with ones made of 
copper, while in contemporary western Europe jade examples were used. This 
indicates that objects placed in the landscape visually referred to social valuables 
that figured in daily life, but were by their appearance nonetheless regarded as of a 
different kind and deposited in a different way. 

As a practice, depositing in the land could also stand out by sheer quantity. 
Hansen (2013, 145) refers to the Carbuna hoard in Moldavia which contained no 
fewer than 444 copper objects and 407 items of other materials. In Transylvania, 
metal is hardly known from other contexts. This suggests the burial of metalwork 
in the landscape had become a significant and exclusive social practice in its own 
right, containing evidence of spectacular events like the burial of 43 axes in Valcele 
(Romania; Hansen 2011, 146). 


Copper vs. jade 


Summing up, in Copper Age East Europe in the 5th and 4th millennium BC metal 
valuables increasingly came to dominate certain depositional contexts (graves and 
hoards: ‘metallization’). Depositional practices emerged that surpassed Neolithic 
ones in quantity and frequency. Metal objects now became the main players, and 
their deposition seems to have been driven by conventions regarding where to 
deposit certain objects (and where not). There are clear differences between what 
happened with comparable objects in different regions (cf. axes in graves in the 
Circum-Pontic region vs. shaft-hole axes in hoards in Transylvania; Hansen 2011, 
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figure 14). This suggests that they primarily reflected regional rather than supra- 
regional or transcultural conventions. 

The circulation of jade in the west and copper in the east is often seen as 
reflecting two exclusive systems (Pétrequin et al. 2002). Although jade axe heads 
were occasionally deposited in the east and copper in the west (cf. Bradley 2017, 
114), the distributions of jade and copper items indeed barely overlap (cf. Pétrequin 
et al. 2002). Whereas jade was particularly used to make aggrandized versions of 
axes, metal was used to make a broad variety of valuables ranging from ornaments 
to tools and weapons. As such, the jade and copper systems are not comparable. In 
the east, with the widespread adoption of metalwork a new value system came into 
being in which different objects could fulfil different social roles. Jade axe heads, 
however, were mostly imported items from afar that stood out among local and 
regional axes by their quality, origin and ‘other-worldly’ nature. However, when 
these different prehistoric communities decided to deposit such items in the earth, 
there are interesting similarities (cf. Pétrequin et al. 2002). In both the west and the 
east, the singular nature of some items often steered an exclusive treatment in most 
regions. Jade axe heads and several kinds of copper and gold items in the east seem 
to have been deliberately kept out of graves and settlements and were buried in the 
landscape instead. Often, such items were non-functional (enlarged, too heavy) 
versions of normal objects (like the Moigrad gold ornament or overweight copper 
axes (Hansen 2013, 145)). 


How TRB depositions worked to keep stone, jade and copper 
valuables apart 


Above, deposition systems with and without metal valuables were compared that 
were almost ‘mutually exclusive’ (Bradley 2017, 112). As a last example of a pre- 
Bronze Age deposition practice, the following section discusses Funnel Beaker 
(TRB) societies of the fourth millennium BC in which jade and copper occurred 
together between c. 3800 and 3300 BC, alongside a range of valuables made out of 
other materials. How did this affect depositional practices? 

TRB material culture is found in a vast area, stretching from the northern 
Netherlands in the west, to beyond the river Bug in Ukraine in the east, southern 
Scandinavia in the north and Bohemia in the south (Müller 2009, figure 75). It 
coincides with fully-fledged subsistence farming. Klassen (2004) argues that the 
TRB came into existence under the influence of both the western and the eastern 
European realm. Participating in long-distance exchange of valuables like stone 
axes from southern farming worlds (Lengyel IV and regional Michelsberg groups) is 
thought to have been pivotal and even to have influenced their adoption of the 
farming way of life (Klassen 2004, 334-5). During the fourth millennium BC, 
complex ‘ritual’ TRB landscapes emerged, involving the building of thousands of 
megalithic tombs (Klassen 2000, 300; Miiller 2009). But there are indications that 
the uncultivated landscape had special connotations as well. All kinds of things 
were purposefully inserted in the land. This happened in a selective manner. 
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First of all, pots, bone and other artefacts have been found in watery places like 
bogs, sometimes called ‘mixed bog deposits’. Koch (1998) has provided extensive 
arguments that these represent items that were deliberately sacrificed. Assemblages 
are variable, and paraphrasing Ebbesen (1993), Louwe Kooijmans (2001) states that 
it seems as if ‘nothing was too humble’ for a deposition. 

Second, flint axes played an important role in TRB depositional practices. They 
are often found in the same bogs that have pot deposits, though rarely in associa- 
tion (Koch 1998, 141). TRB people did differentiate between axes in a way that 
recalls patterns detected before in Copper Age Europe. In the TRB West Group, 
axes of both Nordic and Atlantic origin were deposited in graves (Wentink 2006; 
Wentink & Van Gijn 2008, 30). Axes accompanying the dead, however, tend to 
be used and worn axes. There is a second group of aggrandized axes (length >20 
cm) which are too large for practical use. They are in mint condition and some- 
times not or hardly polished (ibid., 35). In many cases their cutting edges were 
covered with red ochre and there are indications that they were wrapped in soft 
material during life (ibid., 38). These were not deposited in graves but mainly in 
peat bogs, where they occur singly or in hoards with comparable axes or with raw 
or half-finished flint (Wentink 2006, 43). There is a comparable contrast between 
regular items in graves (and settlements) vs. enlarged versions deposited in the 
landscape for much older and different societies like the LBK, groups depositing 
jade axes and aggrandized Copper Age metal in eastern Europe. 

Third, there is a small group of jade axe heads in the North Group (Klassen 2004, 
83-89; Fundliste 9). Although these are types mainly dated to late 5th/early 4th 
millennium BC, Klassen (2004, 87) suggests several of them must have been in 
circulation for centuries and may have been used by TRB communities. Like 
aggrandized flint axes, they were not made to be used and some are also very large 
(length 36 cm; Klassen 2004, 89). Nevertheless, there is no evidence that enlarged 
flint axes and jade axes were deposited together. The depositional context of jade 
axes is poorly known: most are single finds without clear context, and there is one 
bog find (ibid., Fundliste 9). 

Fourth, there are copper items, a foreign material like jade, but with different 
social and depositional trajectories.” Copper flat axes from the Balkans or Car- 
pathians incidentally reached Late Mesolithic communities in the north during the 
fifth millennium BC (Klassen 2000, 298). Copper items, now from eastern Alpine 
sources, more frequently figure in TRB communities between 3700 and 3300 BC 
(Klassen 2000). Unlike jade, there are indications that this foreign material was 
worked locally (ibid., 218-219, 225-232). It came in various forms (axes and a 
variety of ornaments). Ornaments figure in hoards, but also adorned the dead in 
graves in association with other materials. Axes, however, are unknown from burial 
contexts — this implicates that it was shape and what this evoked that was decisive 
for how objects ended their life. Like enlarged flint axes and jade ones, copper axes 
were often not used (Visser forthcoming). Yet, when deposited in hoards they are 
not associated with either flint axes or jade ones. In hoards, they are associated with 
other copper items and with ceramic vessels, like in the Bygholm hoard (Klassen 
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2000, 351-352). Although contextual information is poor, Visser (forthcoming) 
suggests copper items tend to be placed not in bogs but on dry land, possibly in the 
vicinity of burial monuments. 

Fifth, amber ornaments (especially beads) are another prominent group of 
deposited items. Unlike jade or copper, they are of regional provenance. Like 
copper, they are known both from burials (where pots and copper also figure) 
and hoards. Of the latter, some 50 are known from Denmark, mostly from bogs 
from c. 3500-3000 BC (like the Mollerup hoard; Jensen 2013, 211-214). 
Obviously, bogs were seen as the ‘right’ recipients for both foreign and local and 
regional items. In amber hoards there is the same tendency towards multiplication 
as seen before in hoards of Neolithic and Copper Age southeast Europe (like 
Coka or Cärbuna, see above). The amber hoard of Mollerup contains 12,849 
beads, the one from Hvilshoj c. 3600 and Lille Ajstrup 8092 beads (Jensen 2013, 
211-212). Apparently, in each case, material for several necklaces was surren- 
dered — suggesting these were practices evoking communal rather than personal 
identities. The observation that the Mollerup beads were not or hardly used 
implies the emphasis seems to have been on their transformative potential as 
constituents of personal identity. 

Taken together, this reflects a system of selective deposition in which people 
systematically and consistently kept certain things apart from others by depositing 
them in a particular way in the landscape. Specific valuables seem to be regarded as 
different from others (like aggrandized flint axes and copper axes) even though 
both are non-functional. In some cases, materials seem to matter (flint axes appar- 
ently were not on par with jade axes), in others they do not (both local amber and 
copper ornaments went in graves). This suggests it was their role in body adorn- 
ment that was decisive. Bogs were apparently the ‘right’ receptacle for large axes 
and amber items, but not for copper ones. The evidence covered so far is probably 
not complete (cf. the poor contextual information on both copper and jade finds), 
mainly based on the TRB north and west group, and in need of further investi- 
gation (systematic surveys of ornament deposition are so far lacking). Yet, the 
outline of a truly selective system of deposition is recognizable. 


Selective deposition: different societies, same solutions? 


The above survey shows that an emergent selective deposition can already be 
demonstrated for societies that did not have metalwork. The similarities in the way 
jade axe heads were deposited in large parts of Europe is the best example thereof. 
More tentatively, the treatment of Breitkeile in depositional practices among farmers 
and Late Mesolithic foragers suggests that the phenomenon of selective deposition 
was not unique to a particular culture or way of life. 

In the pre-Bronze Age metal cultures of the East European Copper Age, on the 
other hand, different kinds of important social valuables were made out of metal. 
In depositional practices, some of them were kept apart from others. As such, it 
foreshadows the ‘metallized’ kind of selective deposition that would characterize 
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the Bronze Age. Among the TRB communities, however, stone and copper items 
were partly separated on the basis of material, and partly on the basis of their rela- 
tion to the constitution of personhood. Here, copper was just one of the materials 
valuables were made of. 

Furthermore, the extended system of selective deposition in the TRB also indi- 
cates that selective deposition was not simply about separating imported and locally 
made things. The strictest distinction made in depositional acts in the TRB West 
group (that can be observed by us), is between items that were entirely made of 
non-local flint: the deposition of oversized, unused flint axes in peat bogs, and 
regular, used ones in graves (Wentink & Van Gijn 2008). 

If anything, the understandings on which pre-Bronze Age societies based their 
selective treatment of certain items in depositional practices defy a simple cate- 
gorization like metal & non-metal or foreign & local. Nevertheless, a remarkably 
stable pattern can be seen. In many cultures and periods, there are regular objects 
and other-worldly, rare, exaggerated, singular versions thereof. The latter cate- 
gory tends to be strictly dissociated from the former in depositions. This recalls 
the difference made by Godelier (1999; see Chapter 3) between valuables that 
circulate en masse, and rare sacra that a society keeps. It reflects ranked spheres of 
exchange that are linked by object citation and separated by the creation of dis- 
tanced or singular versions (Chapter 3; cf. Hansen 2001; Helms 1993; Sorensen 
2015; Wentink 2006). 

All this implies that selective deposition was not a feature unique to one parti- 
cular culture, way of living or period. Rather, it seems to have been a practice 
steered by a time-transgressive logic that has to do with how value and valuables 
were created, upheld, contrasted and ranked in a particular social act. In this case, 
this was a deposition — an act in which things were displayed before they were 
hidden from view forever (cf. Rowlands 1993; more on this in Chapters 2 and 8). 


The disruptive third millennium BC - did landscape-bound 
deposition disappear? 


If the above holds true, a crucial issue remains. The upholding and ordering of 
valuables happened during acts in which things were buried in the ground. Chap- 
ter 2 emphasized that this is a quite specific social context. There are many cultures 
in which valuables were never systematically buried in the ground, but where 
value creation or conversion for example happened only during exchange. 
Archaeologically, those resulting in frequent deposition are the only ones that are 
directly researchable to us (Chapter 2). LBK farmers and Copper Age groups may 
have been very different cultures. Both, however, buried important valuables in the 
landscape. The first half of the third millennium BC is a problematic period, 
because it seems as if the habit of burying such things in the landscape decreases or 
even disappears (Hansen 2012, 32-36). This fits with broader theories that see this 
period as one that heralded a decisive break in European prehistory, both culturally 
and socially (Kristiansen et al. 2017). 
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Key evidence for this view is provided by the appearance of a new way of 
burying associated with the Corded Ware Culture (CWC). From c. 2850 BC, in 
many parts of continental Europe people started to bury their dead in a way that 
contrasts markedly with existing Neolithic burial traditions. Individuals were placed 
on their side in a crouched position associated with objects from a limited, yet 
widely shared set of valuables like a decorated vessel, flint knife and stone ‘battle’ 
axe (Bourgeois & Kroon 2017). There is evidence that variations in such practices 
emphasized male-female differences (indicating different ideas on gender). The 
burial tradition is remarkably homogeneous, to the extent that it is difficult to 
distinguish a grave from Danish Jutland from one in the central Netherlands 
(Bourgeois & Kroon 2017). 

This correlates with aDNA evidence that indicates people buried in this 
CWC tradition differ genetically from those from the Neolithic, but do have 
great similarity to older graves from the Pontic-Caspian steppes (the so-called 
Yamnaya cultural horizon; Haak et al. 2015). It has therefore been argued that 
CWC graves are proxies for a ‘massive migration’ from the steppes (Kristiansen 
et al. 2017), partly replacing an already declining Neolithic population. These 
immigrants are also held responsible for the introduction of proto-Indo-Eur- 
opean languages, almost entirely erasing previous ‘Neolithic’ ones (Iversen & 
Kroonen 2017). As far as we know, people using Yamnaya material culture did 
not deposit material in hoards in the landscape. Intriguingly, hoards and other 
kinds of depositions outside graves also seem to cease in regions where CWC 
settled. Does this mean such landscape-based depositions were not part of 
CWC cultural practices? Given the now accepted overriding importance of the 
CWC legacy for the Bronze Age, how is it possible that depositional practices 
again came to play such a prominent role towards the end of the third millen- 
nium BC? 

Until recently, no answer could be suggested. There was a general decline in 
landscape-bound depositional activity in regions where CWC burials were found. 
However, an important point of critique is that certain CWC objects like battle 
axes did occur in hoards or in rivers (Hansen 2012, 32). Iversen’s recent study 
(2015; 2016) on eastern Denmark sheds new light onto this problem. 

Iversen (2015, 82-88) shows TRB depositional practices were already declining 
before the onset of CWC graves. He also emphasizes that characteristic CWC 
burials are indeed known from Denmark but then particularly from Jutland (2016, 
168-169). He argues that the Danish isles remained inhabited by several Neolithic 
groups, including late TRB communities during the first half of the third millen- 
nium BC. CWC artefacts apparently did reach these islands, and occasionally fig- 
ured in the kind of (wet place) depositional practices that are so characteristic of 
TRB culture (Iversen 2015, 91). 

But there are not only indications that CWC artefacts were deposited by what 
were essentially Neolithic communities; it may also be suggested that CWC itself 
transformed or at least incorporated TRB-like depositional practices. In the 
northern Netherlands, a region known for the many CWC barrows, no less than 
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nine hoards are known that contain what are considered characteristic CWC arte- 
facts (Wentink et al. 2011, 404-405). 


The legacy of the Corded Ware world view for Bronze Age 
depositional practices 


Whether CWC originally included ideas on landscape-bound deposition or not, 
one aspect of CWC would have important repercussions. With the CWC world 
view came a belief — repeated in thousands of burial practices across Europe — that 
only a circumscribed set of valuables was allowed in the construction of the ancestral persona 
in the grave. This automatically means that there were other objects that apparently 
were considered not appropriate. Although previous Neolithic communities (e.g. 
the TRB) also had specific ideas on what not to deposit with the dead, it is with 
the CWC that ideas of a restricted and specific notion of personhood came to be 
held across Europe on an unprecedented scale (Bourgeois & Kroon 2017). 

This almost pan-European sharing of ideas on which objects were appropriate to 
adorn the deceased was taken to a new level in the Bell Beaker grave ritual (c. 2500- 
2000 BC) that in many European regions replaced CWC burial practices and had a 
comparable broad distribution. New aDNA evidence suggests that deceased buried 
in such graves may be genetically considered as offspring of marriages between 
Neolithic and CWC people (Olalde et al. 2018). The portrayal of the dead in such 
graves, however, was markedly different from CWC norms. There was a stronger 
emphasis on bodily ornamentation, on dressing them in ‘connectivity’ (Fontijn 2002, 
80-82; Van der Beek 2004; Wentink forthcoming). Ornaments in supra-regional 
styles (like gold basket-shaped hair rings; Fontijn 2002, 66-67) signalled a reach to a 
wider world, and the outlook of the famous Amesbury Archer grave in England is so 
similar to graves in the Netherlands that Wentink (forthcoming) suggests that Bell 
Beaker people from the Dutch side of the North Sea would have recognized the 
roles and status of the man buried at Amesbury. As Harris et al. (2013) put it, the 
decorated body was not meant to let the deceased stand out, but rather to have them 
blend into a supra-regional whole of personae. ‘Parity’, not individuality was the ideal 
strived for (ibid., 71). This new emphasis on embodied connectivity makes sense in a 
Europe where long-distance exchange networks became increasingly important. 
There is ample reason to argue that this was indeed happening by that time: it is this 
period that heralds the emergence of the first European-wide exchange networks for 
metals (Roberts et al. 2009). 

Bell Beaker (BB) burial practices required a shared mind set on what objects can 
do to people, but also on their appropriate resting place once their role among the 
living society was considered over. Importantly, this also applies to things that were 
consistently kept out of the graves but had to be deposited in specific places of the 
landscape (Figure 4.3). Such landscape-focused perceptions on ‘the right ending’ 
(Chapter 2) were important among Neolithic cultures like the TRB. They start to 
gain significance at the end of the third millennium BC and now increasingly 
involved objects made of metal. Gold lunulae, gold ‘precious cups’, copper-alloy 
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METALWORK 
Valuables Valuables 
constructing ancestral image in grave deposited in landscape 
(personhood) 
gold copper/bronze copper/bronze gold gold copper/bronze 
hair clips dagger halberd cup lunula axe 


bi 


FIGURE 4.3 Model of selective deposition showing how from the Bell Beaker period 
onwards, particular objects were deposited in graves, whilst others were 
deposited in different locations in the landscape. Objects shown are simpli- 
fied versions of real ones and only serve to give some impression of what 
they may look like. 

Source: Drawing J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


axes and halberds were hardly ever given to the dead, but copper daggers, awls, 
gold earrings and diadems, as well as metalworking implements (cushion stones) 
were (Needham 1989; Needham et al. 2006). 

Like the ideas on bodies of connectivity evidenced in Bell Beaker burials, the 
landscape-destined items are usually rather rare but found in large parts of Europe. 
Halberds — a new weapon without precursors in other materials — in particular can be 
seen as the first metal item that became important almost everywhere in Europe (Genz 
2004) and so are conventions on their proper deposition. 

With bronze objects becoming dominant valuables, selective deposition increas- 
ingly was about associating and dissociating specific bronze items. The unprecedented 
broad scales at which bronze economies operated apparently had a counterpart in the 
sometimes transcultural nature of some depositional conventions. 


Conclusion 


This chapter established that selective deposition is not unique to Bronze Age 
society, nor is it characteristic of societies in which important valuables were made 
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of recyclable and therewith convertible metal. I argued it also existed in non- 
metal-using Neolithic societies where deposition of things in the land was an 
important social practice. It was a time-and culture-transgressive practice. The 
examples discussed show that deposition of things in hoards or graves could work 
to reify value(s) by first displaying and then concealing valuables (cf. Rowlands 
1993). Doing this repeatedly, excluding things from one depositional act and 
including them in others can have the effect of reifying a certain ordering among 
valuables (more on this in Chapter 8). In different, culturally unrelated examples, 
selective deposition had the effect of distancing aggrandized objects from their 
regular counterparts. 

In the cases discussed, selective depositional practices recontextualized valuables 
from distant places. This suggests that burial in the land or with the dead may have 
had the effect of appropriating and recontextualizing foreign things with local ideas 
and values at home (Bloch & Parry 1989, 23). However, there was more to things 
than their ‘foreignness’. Examples from the TRB north and west group show their 
use life was a factor as well. 

With the BB culture, valuables creating a body that signals a sense of supra- 
regional personhood become more important than before (Harris et al. 2013). It 
hallmarks a period in which selective deposition was increasingly about emphasiz- 
ing distinction between items related to the construction of personhood and those 
that were not (cf. Fontijn 2002, 218; Vandkilde 1996, 267-268). From the 
beginning of the second millennium BC, a now fully metallized selective deposi- 
tion took shape following these distinctions. It will be central in the discussions of 
the next three chapters. 


Notes 


1 A notable exception is the situation in Brittany, where jade axe heads were also included 
in megalithic tombs (Bradley 2017, 114; Petréquin et al. 2002, 87). 
2 Copper finds are particularly frequent in the North group, but lacking in the West one. 
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5 


TRADE HOARDS 


The un-economic nature of the Bronze Age metal 
economy 


This chapter focuses on one of the most puzzling aspects of metalwork depositions. Why was 
what seems to be straightforward ‘economic’ trade stock treated in such an ‘un-economic’ way, 
by placing it permanently in the landscape? By reviewing some of the evidence of so-called 
trade hoards, this chapter will demonstrate that objects placed in such hoards indeed had 
commodity potential and reflect convertibles used in specific spheres of exchange. I argue that 
deposition was a way to emphasize such separations and anchor these in special social actions. 
The insertion of trade stock in the landscape must have been elemental in Bronze Age 
economies, regardless of whether or not material was later taken out. 


Introduction 


In Aschering (Bavaria) a hoard consisting of c. 100 rings was found, dating to the 
Early Bronze Age (c. 2000-1750 BC; Lenerz-de Wilde 2002, 14, 16; Stein 1979, 
nos. 56, 184). These so-called Osenringe are reminiscent of neck rings in shape and 
size, but were never used as such. Because of their homogeneity in shape and 
weight, such rings are generally seen as currency in trade, or even as primitive 
money (Chapter 3; Lenerz-de Wilde 1995). 

In Voorhout, close to the Dutch coast, 18 bronze palstaves and one lugged 
chisel were found in a Middle Bronze Age (c. 16th-15th century BC) hoard 
(Butler 1990, 78-84). The fact that they were buried in a 50x50 cm pit 
indicates this was a hoard of axe blades, not of axes as tools. Just like in the 
case of the Aschering ring hoard, the similarity of the axe blades evokes 
notions of bulk items circulating in trade. Research by Butler (1990) and 
others shows the majority of the objects were produced in northern Wales 
and must have been transported overseas. The Voorhout hoard therefore has 
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always been interpreted as a classic example of trade stock that was buried in 
the ground. 

Finds like Aschering and Voorhout are examples of so-called ‘trade’ or ‘mer- 
chant’s’ hoards, a find category archaeologists have recognized all over Europe and 
for every period ofthe Bronze Age and Early Iron Age (Butler 1963, 59-62). Such 
assemblages typically consist of large numbers of similar objects and are usually 
interpreted as stores or caches in which trade material was temporarily kept. 

Buried collections consisting of large numbers of similar items give rise to a sense of 
bulk trade’ of commodities and economicity that feels familiar to us. As a ubiquitous find 
category, ‘trade hoards’ support the perception of the Bronze Age as a period in which a 
new, more familiar, economic rationality emerged (cf. Chapter 1). That objects in such 
hoards are often interpreted as currency or early money is case in point (Kienlin 2010). 

Paradoxically, these same ‘trade hoards’ render our understanding of a Bronze Age 
‘economy’ problematic. The reason for this is that the trade stock of hoards like 
Aschering and Voorhout was never taken out again — which must never have been 
people’s intention if the material indeed represented a temporary store of material. 
What’s more, in both cases we are dealing with material that was placed in a peat 
bog — not the most obvious context to store precious trade stock. As a matter of fact, 
it is precisely because of their inaccessibility that hoards from watery places have long 
since been interpreted as representing ‘ritual’ ‘gifts to gods’ rather than rational-eco- 
nomic acts (Chapter 1). Was trade stock sacrificed, or does the trade content imply 
that we underestimate prehistoric people’s capacity to store material in all sorts of 
places? Can we reconcile the contradiction between hoard content and context? 

This chapter focuses on depositions known as ‘classic trade hoards’ to establish what 
Bronze Age economy actually entailed. What does it reveal of this economy if sizeable 
proportions of trade stock were repeatedly inserted in the landscape and never re- 
entered the short-term economy again? Can we resolve the paradox that information 
on such economies comes from a context that seems profoundly un-economic? 


What makes a thing a commodity? 


In my opinion, the widespread occurrence of hoards containing ‘trade stock’ is 
problematic, but also holds the key for understanding how the circulation of bulk 
metal relates to permanent deposition. Making sense of patterns in depositions of 
such material is central in this chapter. Before introducing these, it is important to 
first answer a crucial question: why is it that we almost immediately associate 
hoards with massive numbers of similar objects with trade? What exactly is it about 
the objects that makes archaeologists interpret them as a collection of commodities? 
According to Appadurai (1986, 6-16), commodities are things with a social 
potential for acquiring other things without excessive cultural or social ‘costs’. As 
discussed in more detail in Chapter 3, this implies that in order to function in such 
a way, things should not or only be weakly be linked to persons; they are alienable 
(Gregory 2015). This allows more kinds of usage, makes it easier to appropriate or 
transform things in anonymous units. As Appadurai (1986, 16) points out, things can be 
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commodities by destination and/or acquire that status in the course of their use life. One 
way to have ‘commodity candidacy’ (ibid., 15) is to avoid hints at a unique, singular 
nature. In other words: to make them common. This can be achieved by avoiding use 
of rare materials or non-normative appearances and emphasizing object similarity and 
reference at large scale (cf. Kopytoff 1986, 68-70). Hoards containing large numbers 
of similar, perhaps even serially produced items as mentioned above, have all of this. 

Chapter 3 argued that perceiving something as a commodity takes place in a 
social context. Its appearance often refers to things that have long-term socio-cul- 
tural value: axes may function as commodities, but they also are important social 
valuables (Chapter 3). An effective commodity is a socially recognized one (Appadurai 
1986, 6). In trade, this means two things. 


e The first is that among trade partners, there has to be a shared feeling on 
which object is accepted to act as a commodity and which are not (Harding 
2013, 370-371). This comes down to exchange items having ‘the right 
appearance’ (Chapter 2). 

e Second, regardless of how the things are perceived in each community, things 
can only function as a commodity once they are successful in obtaining other 
things. This means one particular thing is regarded as commensurable to other 
things (they are convertibles, Gregory 2015, 74-80; cf. Chapter 3). 


The way in which a thing can be a convertible (its exchange value or ‘price’; ibid.) is 
situated in a social setting, and subject to conventions accepted by the people involved. 
There are different ways in which a commodity can have such exchange value. As these 
matter for the material under discussion here, they will be briefly summarized. Going 
back to a distinction made by Aristotle between use value and immaterial or referential 
value (cf. Graeber 2005, 441—442) the following distinction Pare (2013) made for types 
of value conversion between metal items is useful for the present discussion. 


1. The objects themselves have a good potential for use (evidenced by use wear, 
sharpening). This means that the object itself can immediately be converted to 
new use by its recipient. 

2. The objects received can be shaped into a ‘useable thing’, but need not 
necessarily be used themselves. Conversion often only takes place after re- 
melting and re-shaping the objects into new ones. That the exchanged object 
has an axe shape indicates that the bronze affords a conversion into a new axe 
(cf. Borgna 1992; Pearce 2007, 88-91). 

3. The object lacks both functional properties and the necessary intrinsic quality 
for being shaped into a useable thing. The metal, for example, is not suitable. 
It refers to normal tools/ornaments but cannot function as such. It is a token 
instead of tool. Recipients of such tokens trust the token to have further 
acquisitive power in other trade transactions. 

4. Appearances of things do not matter, but only quantities of material that can 
be converted into other quantities following an abstract system of 
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measurement that exists outside the object (like one based on standardized 
weight; Rahmstorf 2010). 


Type 2 in this system represents a situation where the shape of an object is 
important as it informs of its potential.” If such a system is shape- rather than 
weight-based, this is termed an aes formatum system (Haeberlin 1910). When the 
object is merely a token (Type 3), we are still dealing with a shape-based system. In 
the Bronze Age, there are many examples where a specific shape (important for 2 
and 3) is coupled to a standardized weight (important in Type 4 conversions). It is 
unclear whether the European Bronze Age had a value conversion system for 
bronze that was entirely based on an overarching abstract weight system, as known 
from the Middle East or East Mediterranean Bronze Age (Rahmstorf 2010; Pare 
2013, 524). 

Ranging from the concrete to the abstract, types 1 to 4 are known from non- 
monetary societies all over the world (cf. Renfrew & Morley 2010), and they are 
usually seen as steps on an evolutionistic ladder towards the emergence of money 
(Simmel 2011). This may be misleading as it could blind us from studying the 
system in its own right. In what follows, I use Pare’s classification, refraining, 
however, from using terms like currency or money that may be anachronistic or 
teleological (cf. Kienlin 2010, 175-176). To concentrate on what these things do — 
or are supposed to do — the term ‘convertible’ will be used. There are ‘tool’ and 
‘ornament convertibles’ (Types 1 and 2), token convertibles (Type 3) and system 
convertibles where conversion refers to an abstract system in the mind (Type 4). 

Axes in as-cast state or miniature token versions of axes could have functioned as 
Type 2, resp. Type 3 convertibles in short-term exchanges. The question is, 
however, whether the way they were deposited in the ground is also in line with 
this. In what follows, I describe how convertibles ended up in deposition. The case 
studies discuss the deposition of large numbers of rings, ribs and axes in Early 
Bronze Age Central Europe, and of large numbers of axe blades in the Middle 
Bronze Age and Early Iron Age of western Europe. 


Example 1 - Early Bronze Age Central Europe: rings, ribs and axes 
as convertibles 


Two convertibles became important in Central European exchanges from c. 2000 
BC up until the 17th/16th century BC (Pare 2013, 513-514). These are rings 
(later ribs) and axes (Figure 5.1). They are all made of multi-impurity coppers and 
predate the full introduction of tin-bronze metal (ibid.). 

Rings have been studied thoroughly by Lenerz-de Wilde (1995; 2002) and it is 
her seminal work that will provide the basis for what follows. She argues that a 
particular kind of looped neck-ring (Osenringe), initially used as body ornament and 
known from lavish graves, over time became shaped in standardized forms with 
standardized weight (such as 45-50 g; 85-100 g; 175-200 g; 881-994 g; Pare 
2013, 513; Lenerz-de Wilde 1995). In a vast area north of the Alps, from Bavaria 
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FIGURE 5.1 Figures showing a generic Osenring (‘ring’; left) and Rippenbar (‘rib’; right). 
Such a ring usually has a length of c. 12 cm. 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


to the Czech Republic, rings were deposited in massive hoards. Although in 
appearance similar to neck rings known from graves, these examples occur in 
‘every state of finish’ (Vandkilde 2005, 271-272). Because of their similarity in 
weight, size and occurrence in large one-typed assemblages, Lenerz-de Wilde 
(1995) argues they were ring-money. In the terminology used here they are Type 2 
convertibles with standardized weight as they essentially allow conversion to real 
use directly or after re-melting. In later phases, abstraction of appearance took 
place. Instead of rings, there now are ‘ribs’ (Rippenbarren) or clasp-ingots (Liversage 
2001), and miniature versions thereof. They are interpreted as partial versions of 
rings (Hensel 2015), indicating that reference to ‘ring-appearance’ still mattered. 
These also tend to be of standardized weight (Pare 2013, 513), though of smaller 
weight units. Intrinsic quality of these rings and ribs declines (Liversage 2001), 
indicating that it apparently was no longer important whether a convertible itself 
could be used (after re-melting). They therefore are interpreted as tokens (Type 3 
above) rather than tool convertibles. 

Metallurgical research shows that both rings and ribs are made out of a type of 
copper alloy that is different to that from which contemporary axes were made (Junk 
et al. 2001: ‘Osenring metal’). Pare (2013, 514) takes this to mean that ribs, but prob- 
ably earlier rings as well, were not meant to be re-melted and re-shaped, but were 
tokens in exchange that functioned in their own right. ° By about the 17th/16th century BC, 
rings and tokens feature less prominently in hoards, whilst fragment metal becomes 
more prominent. This coincides with the period in which tin-bronzes become 
dominant (Pare 2013, 514). This is interpreted as an indication that metal itself (raw 
and scrap) now became the main convertibles (Primas 1997, 123). * 

Axes are the other item that is thought to have functioned as a convertible in 
exchanges (Lenerz-de Wilde 1995, 301-310). This is mainly derived from the fact 
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that, like rings, they also occur in massive one-type hoards in the same region 
where rings and rib hoards are found. Like rings, it seems to have been important 
that the axe had a particular appearance, though for axes there seems to be more 
variety in size and shape (different ‘types’ of axes exist alongside each other; ibid.). 
Like rings and especially the younger rib variety, the casting quality of axes could 
be bad (Zabel in Hänsel & Hänsel 1997, 107), implying showing off the metal had 
‘axe potential’ was more important than whether the object itself could be con- 
verted to practical use. 

All this indicates that, above all, it was ‘axe shape’ that mattered. The fact that 
some show traces of basic preparation (Kienlin 2010, 175), implies that proven 
workability was important as well and that they were not merely ingots. Taken 
together, axes in such hoards are Type 2 tool convertibles or aes formatum, rather 
than tools in their own right (cf. Pearce 2007, 88-91). It is unclear whether weight 
standardization also was relevant to such axes.” 

Thus, both ring/rib and axe hoards indicate convertibles were organized fol- 
lowing a shape-based system. At least for rings and ribs, there was an underlying 
Measurement system of conversion, but it remains unclear whether ring/rib weight 
units were meaningful for metal conversion in a broader sense. 


Placing rings and axes in the landscape: depositional conventions in 
three zones compared 


Rings and ribs may once have been produced with the intention of functioning as 
convertibles for certain socio-economic transactions. This does not mean that their 
role could not change. Rings are to be found in a vast area, from Bavaria to 
southern Scandinavia. By charting how rings ended up in the archaeological 
record, Vandkilde (2005, 268-271) was able to argue that the economic role of 
rings in northern regions was different from that in southern regions. An important 
addition to this statement is: as appears from how they were finally deposited in the 
landscape. Following Vandkilde (2005; also Krause 1988) three zones are to be dis- 
tinguished — in each, rings were deposited following different patterns (Figure 5.2). 

Zone I. In the north Alpine, Danubian zone, ranging roughly from Bavaria in 
the west to parts of the Czech Republic in the east, rings usually occur in large 
hoards that consist solely of such rings.° They usually were neatly ordered, and 
Lenerz-de Wilde (1995, 244-245) argues that there sometimes are sub-groups of 
five, which she interprets as indicating that hand-counting systems were used to 
organize large assemblages of rings. For the later ribs, Liversage (2001, 390) suggests 
that the total weight of buried items is often the same. He sees this as an argument 
that when burying material, people had clear understanding of appropriate quan- 
tity. All this implies that in Zone I, the totality of what was buried mattered and 
was meaningful and functional in itself. In Zone I, hoards consisting of many axes 
like those of type Salez that were buried in the same period are also known 
(Vandkilde 2005, figure 5; Krause 1988). However, axes and rings/ribs are usually 
not found together in one deposition. Rings/ribs and axes may have been made to 
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FIGURE 5.2 Schematized figure showing approximate position of Zones I-III in Europe 
and sites mentioned in the text. 1. Aschering; 2. Pfedelbach; 3. Riedl; 4 
Obereching; 5. Ragelsdorf; 6. Haag a.d. Amper; 7. Cap Hornu; 8. Dieskau; 
9. Gröbers-Bennewitz; 10. Schkopau. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


function as different kinds of convertibles in systems of exchange. What kind of 
transactions these were, we do not know. It may have differed from region to 
region. Ethnographical case studies suggest we need not just think of basic barter 
practices, but also of social transactions like the exchange of marriage partners 
(bride price), or to compensate for killings (e.g. Platenkamp 2016). The selections 
made when depositing such items, seems to have upheld and emphasized their 
separate roles. 

Zone II. In central and northern Germany and Poland (the region inhabited 
largely by people of the northern Únětice Culture) comparable axes and rings were 
deposited as well. However, in this region, single-ring depositions are unknown 
(Vandkilde 2005, 268-270). Rings tend to be part of large hoards that contain 
other items like axes, ornaments or halberds (like in the large hoard of Dieskau II; 
Von Brunn 1959, 55-56). Also, the rings occur in smaller numbers (Lenerz-de 
Wilde 1995, 321-323). On the other hand, large hoards that exclusively consist of 
axe blades of a single type do exist. In Chapter 1, I mentioned the famous example 
of the east German Gröbers-Bennewitz hoard with 297 axe blades in a pot (Von 
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Brunn 1959, 57-58; Zabel in Hänsel & Hänsel 1997, 107), or the 124 axe blades 
in Schkopau (Von Brunn 1959, 66). These are often of low quality, and unfinished 
and finished ones co-occur in hoards. Axe blades, then, may have functioned as 
Type 2 (aes formatum?) convertibles in exchanges; their deposition in such large axe 
hoards indicates they were also deposited referring to this role. 

Zone III. In southern Scandinavia, rings probably only rarely figured in deposi- 
tions. Large hoards solely consisting of metal axes as in Zone II are also rare. There 
only are cases of rings and metal axes that were singly deposited in bogs (Vandkilde 
2005, 275), or in exceptional hoards like Pile and Skeldal (ibid., 275-276). Rings 
and metal axes may have functioned as convertibles, but they were never deposited 
in ways that refer to such a function.’ 

One-offs. Finally, there is the case of a sizeable hoard that in content is consistent 
with depositions in Zone I. However, it is a one-off in the region where it was 
found. A collection of 71 ribs was found in western France at Cap Hornu, by the 
bay of the river Somme (Blanchet in Talon 2012, 80). Such ribs are extremely rare 
in this part of Europe. Such a hoard, however, would not be out of place in 
Central Europe, some 1000 km to the east. It suggests that ribs circulated as 
packages far beyond the circum-Alpine region (but were usually not deposited?). 
This is an example of what was termed the ‘small-world effect’ in Chapter 2. An 
indirect hint that Osenringe circulated far outside their core region, but were not 
deposited, is that an axe found in the Netherlands was made of metal that is very 
similar to Osenring metal (Butler 1995/1996, 166). 


Ritual offerings that are like trade stores and vice versa 


Many hoards of rings and ribs in Zone I come from dry contexts (Lenerz-de Wilde 
2002, 16). ‘Dry’ is usually regarded as equivalent to ‘potentially retrievable’, which 
is what one would expect for a store. The majority are known to have been situ- 
ated in settlements, like the neatly ordered ring packages found at Ragelsdorf 
(Austria; Lenerz-de Wilde 2002, 14). At Obereching (Austria), no fewer than four 
rib hoards were found in a settlement area. One of these was situated within a 
house (ibid., 14). This recalls actions where convertibles were stored underground, 
to be taken out at some later moment. As the settlement was probably destroyed 
by fire, the presence of these hoards may never have been intentional (ibid.). 
However, in total more than 1,100 rings/rib varieties were found in sixteen hoards 
in settlements (Lenerz-de Wilde 2002, 16). It is harder to accept that all of these 
represent forgotten or never retrieved collections of trade stock. This is particularly 
so if it is realized that another 218 rings come from hoards in wet contexts like peat 
bogs, rivers or lakes (ibid.). It is much harder to retrieve material from such con- 
texts and therefore less likely that they represent temporary stores. Just like ‘stores’ 
in settlements, such wet depositions can consist of large numbers as well, like the 
c. 100 rings in Aschering, or the 60 ribs deposited in a river at Haag-an-der-Amper 
(ibid.). In Pfedelbach (southwest Germany) 21 rings were inserted into rock cavities 
along a high and steep bluff (Krause 1996). Some of the rings were ordered in 
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FIGURE 5.3 Zones I-III as different regimes of selective deposition for Early Bronze Age 
Osenringe and axes 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


bundles of two or three. This bluff setting is also a context from which retrieval is 
difficult. Lenerz-de Wilde (2002, 16) sees the settlement hoards as profane and 
those in wet places or dry ones like Pfedelbach as ritual.* If anything, these cases 
exemplify how problematic ritual—profane distinctions may be (cf: Chapter 1). Mate- 
rial deposited in an irretrievable ‘ritual’ setting, is actually very similar to what was 
deposited in a retrievable ‘profane’ setting. This at least implies that temporary storage 
need not always have been what motivated people to bury trade stock in the land. 
Rather, it suggests Bronze Age people perceived such acts as important in their own right. 


Example 2 - palstave hoards in the Middle Bronze Age North Sea 
and Channel zone (c. 16th-13th century BC) 


Hoards consisting of numerous axes (palstaves) are found in the Channel zone, 
stretching from southern England to northwest France during the Middle Bronze 
Age (in about the 16th-13th century BC; Figure 5.4). At least 23 palstave hoards 
are recorded in England (O’Connor 1980, 319-332) and 44 in northwest France 
(Gabillot 2003, table 15). Reference will also be made to such hoards in the Low 
Countries, as this region was closely connected to both by metal exchange. 
Unfortunately, find circumstances of most hoards in this area are poorly recorded 
(Gabillot 2003, 15), and therefore my review on depositional practices will be 
limited to a few general remarks. 
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FIGURE 5.4 The Gatteville palstave hoard (Normandy, France) during its excavation 
Source: Photograph by C. Marcigny. 


There is no evidence for Type 3 token convertibles in this period. However, 
many large axe hoards consisting of finished, unfinished and sometimes as-cast axe 
blades are seen as arguments that metal at least circulated as axes (Barrett 1989, 315; 
Bradley 1990, 118-121). Absence of standardization in weight suggests they func- 
tioned as aes formatum (cf. Fontijn & Roymans forthcoming). Charting how axes 
were deposited, it is possible to recognize something reminiscent of Vandkilde’s 
(2005) ‘Zone II situation’ described above. 

First, there is the south English-northwest French zone in which axe blades were 
deposited individually or with other objects in a variety of contexts like rivers. There 
are also many hoards that consist almost entirely of axes (palstaves; Gabillot 2003; 
O’Connor 1980, 319-332). Axes occur in different (regional) varieties but British 
and French types were clearly affiliated (Butler & Steegstra 1997/1998). Although 
this has not been systematically verified, well-studied finds demonstrate as-cast, fin- 
ished and unfinished palstaves were deposited together (Fontijn & Roymans forth- 
coming; Verney 1991), supporting the view they were deposited referring to a role 
as aes formatum. This is particularly clear for certain palstaves from Brittanny. Gabillot 
shows these were produced in large quantities in standardized shape. Even though 
they were often finished, they show many casting errors, suggesting appearance 
mattered more than practical use potential (Gabillot 2003, 99; 2006). 

Second, beyond the south English-northwest France Channel region, in the 
northern Low Countries, as-cast or unfinished palstaves of similar shape rarely 
figure in depositions (Fontijn 2002, 315-320). Axe types that are prevalent in 
northwest France (type Normand) or southern Britain (e.g. Acton Park palstaves) 
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FIGURE 5.5 Schematized figure showing zone with many palstave hoards (encircled) and 
comparable finds outside the concentration mentioned in the text for 
Middle Bronze Age south England and northwest France and Late Bronze 
Age northwest Iberia. 1. Hoogeloon; 2. Voorhout; 3. Birchington; 4. La 
Chapelle; 5. Saint-Thois; 6. Gingleta; 7. Cobidalto; 8. Abelheira. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


are rare in the Low Countries (Fontijn 2002; Verlaeckt 1996) and so are hoards of 
axes in general (Butler 1990). This reminds us of Vandkilde’s ‘marginal’ Zone III 
(cf. Figure 5.6). This makes the hoards from Voorhout at the Dutch coast (referred 
to in the introduction) and the one recently discovered at Hoogeloon in the south- 
em Netherlands all the more exceptional. Voorhout mainly consists of Acton Park 
palstaves imported from Wales, and Hoogeloon of type Normand (-related) palstaves 
and one British one (Butler 1990, 78-84; Fontijn & Roymans forthcoming). Except 
for these hoards, such palstaves are hardly known from finds in the Low Countries 
and one-ofls. Yet, in composition and nature (finished and unfinished axes of 
French-British style) the Voorhout and Hoogeloon finds are consistent with what is 
found in palstave hoards in northwest France and (southern) Britain. This is another 
example of the ‘small-world effect’ (see above and Chapter 2). 

Contextual information is only poorly recorded and/or published. For some, it is 
clear that only axe blades were deposited. The Birchington hoard (UK), for 
example, consists of 14 palstaves which were placed in a pot — something which is 
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FIGURE 5.6 Zones I-III as different regimes of selective deposition for Middle Bronze 
Age palstave depositions in the south England-northwest French Channel 
zone. A situation similar to that of Zone I (token versus other axes) does not 
exist. There is patterned deposition of one-type aes formatum axes (Zone II), 
as well as deposition of single axes outside these areas (Zone III). 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


only possible if there were no shafts attached (O’Connor 1980, 324). The same is 
true for many French hoards (e.g. the Gatteville hoard; Figure 5.4; Le Carlier & 
Marcigny 2011). For French hoards in particular, it has been recorded that many 
were buried in dry ground. In some cases, axe blades were ordered in a specific 
way (Gabillot 2003, 14). This is for example the case for the French hoard of La 
Chapelle-du-Bois-des-Faulx (Normandy; Verney 1991), where two axe hoards 
were found close to each other. In one, the axes were neatly stacked in a pit, and 
there are indications that they were bundled in groups of two or three (Verney 
1991, 119). At Saint-Thois, 155 axe blades were found in an organic bag which was 
placed in a cache where the wall and floor were plastered with clay (Gabillot 2003, 
14). Both situations give the impression that packages of blades were carefully stored. 
Something similar may have happened at the Dutch site of Voorhout, where 18 
British and French palstaves were placed in a small pit. However, as mentioned in 
the introduction to this chapter, this pit was located in a peat bog. Such a location is 
a far less logical place to temporarily store material. At Hoogeloon in the Nether- 
lands, a collection of palstave blades that is very similar to those of La Chapelle-du- 
Bois-des-Faulx in Normandy, was thrown as a package into a pool (Fontijn & 
Roymans forthcoming). This is also not a practical location for a cache. 

Poor as the contextual evidence may be, it is clear that ‘trade stock’ was depos- 
ited in different contexts in the landscape, including watery ones from which actual 
retrieval would be hard. The settings often suggest material was being stored (cf. 
Birchington or Saint-Thois). However, as this is also true for material from 
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inaccessible settings (cf. the peat bog hoard of Voorhout) it is doubtful whether 
later recovery was always intended. The large numbers of hoards that remained in 
the ground and the sizeable quantity of material again make it hard to conceive of 
all these hoards as material that was unintentionally left in the ground. 

Summing up, in the northwest French-south British zone, packages of (aes for- 
matum, Type 2) axes were regularly deposited (cf. the Zone II situation above). 
North of it (Low Countries) the same axes were rarely deposited, although 
exceptional finds indicate that they did reach the area. In this region, single 
deposition of regional palstaves in wet places was the general pattern (cf. the Zone 
III situation mentioned above; Fontijn 2002, 119-125). 


Example 3 - axe hoards in the Late Bronze Age Iberian northwest 


As a comparison, in this section I briefly consider hoards with Late Bronze Age 
palstaves in northwest Iberia (Portugal and part of Galicia). Like the northwest Eur- 
opean region discussed above, palstaves were the most common type of bronze 
deposited, occurring in many kinds of depositions. In appearance, we are dealing 
with quite a different looking axe, evidencing cultural differences with northern 
societies. Casting cones are usually still present on such axes, and many have casting 
errors or are unfinished as well as often unused (Sampaio 2015, 60, figures 2, 4, 6, 8). 
The often high percentage of lead in the metal composition (sometimes in excess of 
50 per cent; Sampaio 2015, table 2) also makes these unsuitable for practical use. All 
this indicates they were made as token axes (Type 3 convertibles). Similarly looking 
(but not identical) axe blades were deposited together in numbers ranging from a 
few to 34. Sampaio’s (2015) contextual study shows axe blades were deposited in 
small pits in dry land and covered by a slab (like at Abelheira — S. Martinho do 
Bougado), but also in cavities in rocks (Cobidalto hoard) and in watery locations 
(Gingleta-Ganfei: alluvial margin of river, ibid., 57-65). Sampaio argues that palstave 
hoards were buried away from domestic contexts. Rather, they were located along 
routes, corridors and rivers, observing, as it were, such routes (ibid., 65). Some were 
close to watercourses that are rich in alluvial cassiterite (SnO2) — zones that possibly 
held special significance as places where rare tin could be won (ibid., 66). 

So, even though the appearance of the axes is entirely different from those in the 
northwest-French-south English region, their deposition has similarities. Palstaves 
of comparable appearance were deposited together. This happened both in acces- 
sible locations and those that are harder to access. Again, this depositional pattern 
brings Vandkilde’s (2005) Zone II depositions to mind, where one kind of con- 
vertible was deposited in one-type hoards separately from other metalwork.” 


Example 4 - deposition of axes and token axes in Early Iron Age 
northwest Europe 


In the Early Iron Age (800-500 BC), there were many functional axes, but also 
large numbers of objects that look like axes but cannot be used. Huth (2003, 48) 
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FIGURE 5.7 One of the two Agneaux token axe hoards during the excavation 
Source: Photograph by C. Marcigny. 


interprets the latter as ingots (Type 2 convertibles). For many types, however, this 
is unlikely and they are better interpreted as tokens (Type 3; Roberts et al. 2015, 
387). For practical use, they either are too thin, have an unsuitable metal compo- 
sition, are miniatures or all of that together (Huth 2003, 44—49). They are known 
in many regions of Europe from Portugal up to southeast Europe (ibid., figure 4). 
Their precise use is unknown, but given the fact that they were produced in large 
quantities, they must have figured in regular and important social transactions. 
Focusing on evidence from northwest Europe, I will chart whether, and if so how, 
token and regular axes were used in depositional practices. Token axes are known 
from some regions in northwest Europe (southern England, northwest France and 
the Belgian-Dutch-German Meuse-Rhine region). Their appearance is different 
for each region, which may be explained from the fact they probably mimic axes 
current in their region. 

The Belgian and Dutch Geistingen axes are a thin-walled and relatively well- 
made token socketed axe. Butler and Steegstra (2001/2002, 309) argued that they 
were modelled after regular Wesseling axes. Most Geistingen axes were part of 
hoards in (semi-) dry ground that seem to have consisted exclusively of such axes 
(Fontijn 2002, 161). The eponymous hoard contained 26 or 28 axes of which it 
was recorded that they were placed as a package in a circle, tied up with a rope 
(Butler & Steegstra 2001/2002, 304). Their regular, useable counterpart (Wesseling 
axes) occurs in hoards as well, but there is no evidence that regular and token axes 
were deposited together (Fontijn 2002, 162). In the same region, at least one other 
token axe was in circulation: the equally well-made thin-walled axes of type 
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FIGURE 5.8 Simplified picture of regions where clusters of Early Iron Age token axe 
hoards occur. Symbols of axes are simplified and only serve to give an 
impression of their appearance. A. Belgian-Dutch-German Meuse-Rhine 
region: Amelsbiiren and Geistingen token axes; B. northwest France: 
Armorican token axes; C. southern England: Portland token axes; 1. Geis- 
tingen (Belgium); 2. Amelsbiiren (Germany); 3. Maure-de-Bretagne; 4. 
Menez-Ru; 5. Guesman; 6. Agneaux; 7. Langton Matravers (UK). 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


Amelsbüren (Fontijn 2002, 164; Kibbert 1984, 168). Some of them are known 
from peat bogs, and there is at least one hoard. 

A comparable selective deposition of token axes is represented by the so-called 
Armorican axes of Lower Normandy and Brittany. Unlike carefully finished Geis- 
tingen axes, Armorican axes look as if they came straight from the mould, rarely 
showing any kind of secondary working. They often show casting errors and stand 
out markedly from contemporary bronzes by the unusually high percentages of 
lead (Briard 1965, 259). By sheer quantity they out-rival token axes in all the other 
regions. For the latest part of the Late Bronze Age and particularly the Early Iron 
Age, an estimated 32,500 axes are known (Briard 1965, 242). In form, they share 
traits with regular linear axes (cf. O’Connor 1980, 232), but they occur in a variety 
of shapes, including miniatures, suggesting that they were a distinct class of valuable 
(Briard 1965, 247-271). In Normandy and Brittany, they were buried in equally 
impressive numbers. The Maure-de-Bretagne hoard consists of 4,000 miniature 
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axes (ibid., 242), and at least six others are known that contain between 500 and 
1,000. More common hoards are still impressive, containing between 100 and 300 
axes (ibid., 242-243). Although hoards may contain different kinds of Armorican 
axe, they are only rarely associated with other axes or items. In some cases, broken 
metal of other Armorican axes was placed in their sockets (Marcigny & Verney 
2005). Within Armorica, they thus represent an extravagant, but strictly selective 
kind of deposition. At Menez-Ru, axes were placed in such a way as to create a 
triangle. At Guesman, axes were placed in circles and ten rows of axes were stacked 
on top of each other (Briard 1965, 243). In some cases, axes were placed in a 
ceramic or bronze vessel, and curiously, a second but empty vessel was placed close 
to it. Axe packages tend to be buried in dry locations. Some were buried close to 
rock outcrops or Neolithic megaliths, or contemporary cremation graves (though 
not in graves; Briard 1965, 245). At Marchésieux, at least eight such hoards were 
deposited. They were placed along an 80 metre axis in a humid area (perhaps along 
a path?) that lacks traces of other contemporary activities. For one hoard, it is clear 
that it was deposited at the banks of a swamp (Verron 2005). At Agneaux, two 
hoards were found in pits close to a barrow landscape that had been in use since 
the Middle Bronze Age (Marcigny & Verney 2005). All cases where find circum- 
stances are recorded indicate we are dealing with carefully stacked, ordered and 
buried groups of material that were neatly kept separate from other objects in cir- 
culation. Although they may appear to us as the apex of the bizarre wastefulness of 
prehistoric people, there is nothing which indicates material was dumped or left 
because it lost its meaning and value. 

In the Early Iron Age of southern England, Armorican axes were also deposited, 
albeit in much smaller numbers. Other axes that were placed in the landscape are 
regular ones (type Sompting) and so-called linear faceted axes of which there are 
several sub-groups (O’Connor 1980, 231-233; Roberts et al. 2015, 373). The so- 
called Portland variety is of particular interest here, as like Armorican ones, these 
are non-functional axes. Their metal contains high tin levels, which renders them 
unsuitable for practical use and gives them a silvery colour. They are also poorly 
finished and many axes from the Langton Matravers hoard still contained their 
casting cores and were in as-cast condition (Roberts et al. 2015). In depositions, 
Portland axes in general were separated from other objects (like Armorican axes 
were). It is clear that different production batches were present in one hoard (ibid.), 
indicating that people by all means strived to reproduce self-referential items with a 
standardized appearance. This is also a feature of Armorican axes. Hoards consisting 
of Portland axes are usually located on high ground, away from settlements (Yates 
& Bradley 2010), either overlooking the Channel or close to rivers. For these 
token axes there was also a tendency towards mass deposition. One of the largest 
bronze finds of the UK, the Langton Matravers find consisted entirely of such axes 
(373 intact and 404 fragments; Roberts et al. 2015), which were distributed across 
four adjacent pits. These were situated in a location overlooking the sea. According 
to Roberts et al. (2015), this is a characteristic location for hoards containing 
Portland axes. 
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FIGURE 5.9 Zones I-III as different regimes of selective deposition for Early Iron Age 
axes. There are areas where token axes and other axes are deposited in axe 
hoards, but separately (Zone I). The latter also occur outside of that zone 
(Zone II). Beyond, there is deposition of single (token) axes outside these 
areas (Zone III). 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


Summing up, at the transition from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age token axes 
start to function alongside more regular ones. It is only in a few regions that they 
are found in some numbers, and in all we are dealing with tokens that are char- 
acteristic of the region. Sometimes, even more than one kind of token axe was in 
use (Meuse-Rhine area: Geistingen vs. Amelsbiiren token axes). At the beginning 
of the Iron Age in northwest Europe, a similar development took place in regions 
that were not always closely connected (e.g. Meuse-Rhine vs. northwest France): 
the mass burial in the ground of token axes. Everywhere, this happened in a 
selective way — token axes were buried with token axes of the same shape (even 
when in fragments; cf. the Agneaux hoard), and not with regular axes. Especially in 
northwest France, it seems to have been common practice to deposit hundreds of 
token axes at the same time. It is unknown in what social contexts and for what 
reasons such depositions took place. The ‘line’ of token axe hoards at and along the 
Marchésieux swamp suggests there was a concern to ‘mimic’ previous depositional 
actions (Verron 2005; cf. Lovschal & Fontijn 2018 for other examples of such pit 
alignments). This implies it was a social event that was important enough to repeat. 

According to Huth (2003, 48), it is not this massive deposition that should sur- 
prise us. He argues societies always have to create stores of material for future use: 
it is rather their non-retrieval which indicates something special was going on. His 
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explanation is that at the transition to the Iron Age, supplies of bronze alloys were 
shifting and collapsing. Stored material devaluated, lost its meaning and caches 
were not opened again. As Huth (2003, 48) puts it: ‘there was a sudden surplus 
(...) which could no longer be exchanged’. As a general explanation, this is not 
entirely convincing. In the Meuse-Rhine region, for example, the unprecedented 
lavish metalwork depositions in Hallstatt C graves defies any hint at there being a 
crisis or stagnation in the supply of bronze (Van der Vaart-Verschoof 2017). In 
France, the almost 300 known hoards of Armorican axes represent the same 
number of individual depositional events, done by communities everywhere in the 
region. Token axes clearly had an important significance to these people. The fact 
that they were carefully buried in massive numbers at specific places in the land- 
scape, time and again, suggests that this act of burial was equally important. A 
supra-regional comparison as done here strengthens Roberts et al.’s (2015) view 
that these hoards represent ‘lavish’ depositions rather than ‘collapsing commodities’. 


Conclusion: deposition as ‘objectifying’ spheres of exchange 


The above overview shows a few remarkable time-transgressive traits in how 
bronze-using people interacted with bronzes. 


1. Time and again, people buried massive numbers of uniform objects in the 
landscape. It did not happen everywhere, but only in certain regions during 
certain periods. In western Europe, for over a millennium, it was axe blades 
that were buried in such large numbers. 

2. In regions where this happened, there is evidence that different types of 
convertibles were kept separate in deposition (e.g. aes formatum Type 2 con- 
vertibles vs. tokens (Type 3) in Zone I situations). 

3. Through time, we see that the objects tend to be carefully deposited. This 
often happened in locations that were potentially accessible, but also in ones 
from which it would have been hard to retrieve them. 

4. Though they look like stores or caches, the fact that they were only opened 
by modern archaeologists demonstrates that they did not function as such. 


Such finds are conventionally called ‘trade hoards’, but how do they relate to 
metal trade? For a commodity exchange to function there have to be shared con- 
ceptions on how one particular valuable can be converted into others (e.g. 1 X = 2 
Y; cf. Gregory 2015, 74-78). As explained in Chapter 4, metal adds an entirely 
new dimension to such transactions. The re-melting option potentially allows far 
more possibilities for conversion of metal than just the exchange of one object X 
for two Ys. Finds of large collections of heterogeneous, partly fragmented metal- 
work from cargoes in the sea like Salcombe or Langdon Bay (Needham et al. 
2013) indeed suggest metal circulated as scrap metal, at least in the later Bronze 
Age. This implies that there were other systems of value conversion in use as well 
(such as by weight units; Primas 1997). However, in Early Bronze Age central 
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Europe and western Europe up until the Early Iron Age, the above overview 
indicates metal circulated — at least partly — as axes (Barrett 1989, 315). It follows 
that aes formatum axes were a specific kind of valuable, probably used for restricted 
social transactions only. This is even more clear when there are also bronze tokens, 
as the Early Bronze Age ribs or the Early Iron Age token axes. Because of their 
composition, they can no longer be converted into useable metal tools. This means 
that the commodity exchange system relied more on ‘trust’: shared beliefs of what 
could be obtained in exchange for such tokens. So, it is not so much trade in 
general that ‘trade hoards’ are linked to. Massive deposition of similarly-looking 
items are rather related to a specific class of valuables and convertibles in such 
transactions. 

The fact that we have evidence for both the circulation of scrap metal and 
convertibles with a specific appearance implies there were separate ‘spheres of 
exchange’ or ‘value classes’ (Kopytoff 1986, 70; Vandkilde 2005). Within a parti- 
cular sphere, there are conventions on which things can be exchanged for or 
converted into other things (Bohannan 1959). Spheres are morally ranked, and this 
makes it hard to exchange something from a higher sphere with something from a 
lower one. As Kopytoff (1986, 70) argues, such separate spheres exist in every 
society. They provide means to manage value between one extreme where 
everything is alienable and exchangeable for everything else, and the other extreme 
where every object is of singular cultural value and cannot change ownership (is 
inalienable; ibid.). 


A ‘sacrificial economy’ 


The ‘trade hoards’ discussed here are usually interpreted as storage. There is no 
doubt that storing metal must have been common practice in the Bronze Age. 
Communities in non-metalliferous regions in particular must have had metal sur- 
pluses that they could rely on when needed. Wiseman (2017) models that 85-95 
per cent of metal in Late Bronze Age Britain must have been hoarded to create 
sustainable metal stock. He argues that this involved random accumulation and 
breaking of bronze objects and hoards. The examples discussed in this chapter, 
however, are not random but selective. In my opinion we are dealing with ‘stores’ 
of commodities aimed at specific exchange transactions only: objects meant to 
function in one specific sphere of exchange. 

This implies that there was more going on than just ‘storage’. There is not only a 
tendency to bury certain valuables separately from others. Some of the above 
examples also show that the act of burial was sometimes a performance in itself 
involving some kind of ‘ritualization’ (Bell 1997). As described above, there are 
examples of axes laid out in circles or triangles. There are indications that such acts 
were repeated, or simultaneously carried out in each other’s vicinity (e.g. the eight 
hoards from Early Iron Age Marchésieux). Particularly for the Early Iron Age cases, 
the huge quantities deposited on a single occasion (like the hundreds at Langton 
Matravers or the 4,000 token axes at Maure-de-Bretagne) make it clear that their 
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burial must have been impressive for onlookers. Doing this at special locations may 
have further imbued the act with special significance (cf. burial at the margin of a 
river (Gingleta-Ganfei), in or alongside swamps (Marchésieux), or close to burial 
mounds (Agneaux)). Such actions suggest that if temporary storage was the inten- 
tion, it was surrounded by ceremony and special performance. As Needham (2001, 
294) suggests, this may have been to ritually ensure their safekeeping. But by such 
qualities of human performance (Lambek 2008), ‘commodities’ become linked 
more strongly to persons and to cultural values. To a certain extent, commodities 
acquired a certain inalienability. 

This raises an important question: what does it do to ‘commodities’ if they are 
removed from circulation and made invisible in general? Simmel (2011, 147), 
recalling Aristotle’s philosophy, wrote that ‘an unsold commodity is merely a pos- 
sible commodity’. What we find in ‘trade’ hoards has commodity potential, and in 
the emphasis on generic qualities, mutual commensurability by identical appearance 
seen in such depositions, it is commodity qualities that are referred to. But this was 
done in an act that precluded the very circulation that would have made them into real 
commodities. Placing this material in the ground transformed the very nature of the 
material. From something that was visible and useable in life, it became an invisible 
‘out there’. Writing on hoarding money, Marx (cited by Graeber 2001, 100-101), 
states that concrete coins become abstract money when hoarded and hidden from 
view. They represent a “capacity to act’ (cf. Graeber 2001, chapter 4; Brandherm et 
al. 2018, 5). In the Bronze Age, carefully selecting and arranging specific con- 
vertibles in a deposition pit may have had the effect of first to emphasize and make 
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) the valuables operating in a specific sphere of exchange, 
before they were hidden from view. Whether this was explicitly intended or not, 
when repeated over and over again such acts have the effect of conveying memory 
on the right order of things in the minds of onlookers and participants. When 
sealed, the memory of such an act may have lived on (cf. Rowlands 1993). The act 
of deposition itself thus was an important act in which the right order of things (the 
different spheres of valuables) was socially ‘anchored’ by a special performance 
(cf. Wengrow 2011). This becomes particularly clear from the fact that ‘trade stock’ 
was deposited in similar ways in locations where retrieval was difficult or impos- 
sible, rendering obsolete the entire idea that retrieval was the only aim. 

By burying material referring to a commodity status, material that functioned in 
or was destined for short-term economic transactions effectively became part of a 
long-term sphere of exchange (Chapter 1). Above I gave examples for different 
regions and periods where trade stock was deposited at specific locations in the 
landscape (bluffs, peat bogs, lakes, near barrow landscapes). Using economic ter- 
minology, it is as if trade stock was given to the landscape. In Chapter 1, I argued 
that it is crucial that the flow of alienable goods should always be connected with 
the long-term sphere of inalienable cultural ideas and values (Bloch & Parry 1989). 
As De Coppet (1985) argues, in non-modern society the landscape (and all the 
imagined entities supposed to live in it) tends to be seen as the ultimate owner of 
society (Chapter 7). Depositing material acquired in acquisitive, short-term 
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transactions in the landscape may therefore have been regarded as re-contextualiz- 
ing it within the long-term order of local society, by making it part of what out- 
lasts everything: the local landscape (Fontijn & Roymans forthcoming; cf. Shennan 
1993). 

As Needham (2001) argues, such a deposition need not have been permanent. 
As happened in Greek and Roman temples, commodities intended for specific 
social transactions might have been temporarily ‘ritualized’ and forfeited but could 
be recovered at a later stage and re-enter short-term circulation (ibid.; Hansen 
2016, 186). If this was regular practice, such hoards were not supposed to remain in 
the ground permanently. Hoards of trade stock that are unique in their region may 
represent situations where the majority of imported material was indeed recycled 
and only a pars pro toto permanently deposited in the landscape to make the entire 
exchange transaction morally acceptable (e.g. one-offs like the Central European 
rib tokens at French Cap Hornu, or the French palstave package of Hoogeloon in 
the Netherlands; also Hansen 2016). However, as long as the general recycling 
cannot be attested this explanation remains hypothetical. If anything, the above 
review demonstrates that later recovery was optional. It is not just that commod- 
ities were often not retrieved. It is also that for different periods we see that the 
same material was also deposited in inaccessible locations, indicating it was meant 
to remain part of the landscape. This implies that placing trade material in the 
ground was a more encompassing practice than storage or safe-keeping. Later 
recovery could have been one of the intentions, but this in itself does not explain 
the particular selectivity regarding content and location where it was carried out 
(cf. Needham 2001). In a way, spheres of value were ‘created’ or ‘made real’ by the 
very act in which valuables were hidden from view. So, valuables were not merely 
‘consumed’ in deposition (Vandkilde 2005, 268), but deposition itself was an act that 
created meaning and value. I will return to this in Chapter 8. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the ‘un-economic’ giving-up of commodities 
by burial in the landscape was an integral part of what a Bronze Age economy was about. 
Adopting a phrase from Küchler (1997), the Bronze Age economy was a ‘sacrificial 
economy’. 


Notes 


1 The term ‘trade’ is used here as is conventional in Bronze Age archaeology — referring to 
exchange of commodities in general (cf. Gregory 2015). It is sometimes understood as 
specifically referring to commodity exchange in a monetary system with markets 
(Harding 2013, 370). Such a system did not exist in Bronze Age Europe. 

2 Kienlin (2010, 175) argues that this is also true for things usually designated as ingots. 
The fact that some ‘ingots’ had basic preparation after casting indicates that showing off 
affordance was important for them as well. They were more than just unworked rough- 
outs. 

3 There is some discussion on whether this is correct. It has been suggested there is an 
example of an axe of Osenring metal (see further in text; Butler 1995 and 1996, 166). 

4 Whether this implies that a new system emerged in which reference to a weight system 
existing outside of the objects (Type 4 mentioned here; cf. Primas 1997, 123), remains 
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to be investigated. So far, there are no indications for adherence to standard weight units 
at a supra-regional scale in Europe (Pare 2013, 517). 

5 Lenerz-de Wilde (1995) argues that there is no weight standardization among axes as we 
have it with rings and ribs. Whether this still stands up to scrutiny is currently being 
investigated by Catalin Popa and Maikel Kuijpers (Leiden). 

6 This is average behaviour (Chapter 2). There certainly are exceptions, for example Riedl 
(Bavaria): 15 rings with one flanged axes and four arm spirals (Weihermann in Hänsel & 
Hänsel 1997, 183); Ragelsdorf 1 (Austria): four flanged axes, one complete and ten 
fragmented rings, one arm spiral, 14 arm spiral fragments; Ragelsdorf 2: 150 rings and a 
few arm spirals (Lenerz-de Wilde 2002, 5-6). 

7 Vandkilde (2005, 275) argues flint daggers played such a role in south Scandinavia, 
because these do occur in massive one-type hoards and are rarely deposited together 
with metalwork. 

8 ‘Im Rahmen von Kulthandlungen deponiert’ (Lenerz-de Wilde 2002, 16). 

9 Not much is known on deposition of such Iberian axes beyond this region. 


10 Thomas 1996, 169. 
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GIFTS TO FAMILIAR GODS? 


Instead of hallmarked by the rise of ‘rational’ economies, the European Bronze Age can also 
be seen as a period of profound religiosity. From this perspective, selective deposition of 
metalwork is explained as gifts offered to different gods. This chapter argues that such views 
are based on problematic assumptions and not supported by archaeological evidence. It often 
leads to a conception of the Bronze Age as a forerunner of the religions of younger civiliza- 
tions that we feel more familiarity with, playing down the special characteristics of Bronze Age 
practices. I argue that the evidence of Bronze Age depositions informs us on how people used 
objects to conceptualize supernatural things in relation to themselves and to other humans. 
Not much is learnt about how Bronze Age people perceived the supernatural. Rather, evi- 
dence suggests that transgressive objects conventionally interpreted as ‘religious’ were used to 
impersonate and stage cosmological narratives. 


Introduction 


Interpreting metalwork deposition as gifts to supernatural entities is a radical move 
away from the economic-rationality that many scholars associate with the Bronze 
Age. As it offers an explanation for selective deposition it deserves special attention. 
In what follows, I will scrutinize this view by laying bare four assumptions that 
usually go with it. This is done in order to broach the essential question: what can 
one learn of religion by studying metalwork deposition? 


Assumption 1: deposition represents gifts 


Working from the assumption that people always have some notion of the super- 
natural powers governing their world, it is often argued that people have a general 
wish to communicate with those powers to ask for their favours and help in order 
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to overcome the uncertainties and hardships of life (e.g. Hänsel 1997, 12). Pre- 
senting gifts to those powers would be one way to achieve this. Metalwork 
deposited in the ground, then, would be the tangible proof of such offerings 
(Hansen 2013; Kristiansen & Larsson 2005; Randsborg 1995). 


Assumption 2: there was a concept of gods and these were like humans 


In the choice of goods offered, Hänsel (1997, 13) argues, we not only see what was 
important to the giver, but also what was thought to please the recipient higher 
powers. The assumption is that these were perceived as gods. Such gods, so his 
argument goes, must have been like humans, as they apparently valued the same 
goods. As such gift giving to higher powers was practised for long periods of time 
almost everywhere in Europe, it is thought to reflect a widely-shared belief that it 
was generally beneficial to society. There must have been a social belief that the 
gods reciprocated in some way and therefore entertained the same moral codes (the 
do ut des logic; ibid.,15; Hansen 2013). As gift-giving, the metalwork deposition 
not only reflects what befits both the giver and the receiving ‘god’. There is also 
the element of material wealth involved that may support this notion that the 
deposition was like a gift (Hänsel 1997, 17). Several scholars emphasize that what is 


“1 


FIGURE 6.0 Sites mentioned in this chapter: 1. San Sosti; 2. Gela; 3. Bloody Pool hoard; 4. 
Staffordshire; 5. (East-)Rudham; 6. Ommerschans; 7. Nebra; 8. Egtved; 9. 
Rorby; 10. Grevensvaenge; 11. Vikso; 12. Trundholm; 13. Simris. 14. Olympia. 
Source: J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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given also had material, economic value, just like in a transaction between humans 
(Hänsel 1997, 17; Innerhofer 1997; Menke 1978/1979). This evokes an aspect of 
offering that is familiar to modern scholars. The notion of the material wealth and 
transactional proportionality, for example, is known from the Bible. When King 
David refuses to sacrifice cattle and objects he was given by Araunah to God, he 
says: ‘I will not offer burnt offerings to the Lord my God which cost me nothing’ 
(2 Samuel 24:24). 


Assumption 3: there were functional differences between gods and these 
resulted in depositions that were selective 


The next assumption that matters here is that there were several gods to 
whom offerings were made during the Bronze Age and that particular things 
were offered to particular gods. This is an important point for this book, as it 
offers a general explanation for the fact that metalwork deposition was selec- 
tive. When one accepts the point that offerings were made to gods, it follows 
that there was a Bronze Age pantheon, where individual gods or supernatural 
entities could be distinguished on the basis of functional properties reflected in 
the objects ‘given’ to them in depositions (Hänsel 1997, 19-20.; Randsborg 
1995, 114-119).! 


Assumption 4: these gods were forerunners of gods known from later 
historical periods 


This line of thinking could have taken many courses. The notion that supernatural 
forces (in a variety of guises) manifest themselves in the landscape, is attested in 
cultures all over the world. Ethnographic and archaeological studies of the native 
inhabitants of arctic Europe and Asia, for example, show that specific locations 
were associated with specific supernatural forces or entities (not necessarily con- 
ceptualized as gods). This led to different sacrifices being made at different places 
(Manker 1957; Mulk 1997; Ovsyannikov & Terebikhin 1997). As Bradley (2000, 
36-37, 48-50) pointed out, such practices have similarities to Bronze Age selective 
deposition. What often happened though, is that the presumed Bronze Age pan- 
theon was regarded as a forerunner of gods from another European past: the Greek 
and Roman pantheons that are central in the prevailing discourse on European 
civilization. In Germany and southern Scandinavia, links were laid with Germanic 
and Viking Age society that are equally important in modern national myths 
(cf. Randsborg 1995, 84). It has also been argued that characteristics of divinities 
may even go back to more fundamental shared notions that originated in proto- 
Indo-European cultures. Randsborg (1995, 84) argues that the thunderbolt of Zeus 
and the hammer of Thor indicate that axes were symbols of celestial gods. The 
preference since the Neolithic to deposit axes would evidence the deep tradition- 
ality of offerings to sky powers (ibid.). The Bronze Age gods, then, supposedly 
were gods that are ‘familiar’ to us. 
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Bronze Age ‘pantheons’ and the notion of functional gods 


It has been argued that humans in general tend to see things around them as 
imbued with ‘agency’ and human qualities (Guthrie 1993) on ‘the flimsiest of 
pretext’ (Whitehouse 2004, 190). Seeing one’s landscape as imbued with anthro- 
pomorphic but non-human powers, or objects as “doing things’, then, is universally 
human (Guthrie 1993). That Bronze Age supernaturals would have been perceived 
as having certain human qualities or shapes is therefore relatively easy to accept. 
However, the same ethnographic sources suggest that this does not automatically 
mean the supernatural was conceptualized as anthropomorphized gods. Ethno- 
graphic and historical sources show that there is a bewildering variety of ways in 
which such supernatural beings can be conceptualized. They can be like spirits of 
ancestors, superhuman beings, but also elements of the landscape itself like moun- 
tains, rivers or more abstract entities or forces (e.g. Oosten 1985, 25; Mulk 1997). 
There are also examples of religious people who believe in the supernatural but not 
in divine beings (e.g. Buddhists; Pals 2006, 95). Thus, there is no compelling 
reason to suppose Bronze Age supernatural entities were necessarily conceptualized 
as (anthropomorphic) gods. 

For the Bronze Age, the notion of there being different functional gods to whom 
different offerings were made, was modelled on Greek & Roman and Germanic & 
Viking historical examples. There are reasons to doubt, however, whether such a 
view does justice to how Greek or Roman communities themselves perceived their 
gods. In his study of gods and temples in Roman Gaul, Derks (1998, 78; based on 
Oosten 1985) doubts this. He remarks that in the case of war, there is evidence of 
Roman generals invoking no less than 15 different gods to help them on the bat- 
tlefield (Derks 1998, 81), debunking the notion that there ever was one specialized 
‘god of war’. On a more general level, Oosten (1985, 25-26) argues that most Indo- 
European gods ‘represented many functions at the same time’. Combinations of 
functions are essential to their significance (ibid., 25). A war god could also be a 
fertility god (e.g. Viking Age Thor; ibid., 26). This makes any assumption about 
there having been, for example, a single god of smithing or war problematic even for 
the Graeco-Roman or Viking world. Supposing that Bronze Age people had a single 
and exclusive god of war, for example, is therefore just as unlikely.” 

If we were to accept that metalwork depositions represent ‘gifts to gods’, it 
would therefore be very difficult to identify such a god on the basis of the attribute 
offered — as acknowledged by both Hansel (1997, 20) and Randsborg (1995, 115). 
Hänsel, for example, is confronted with such problems when he discusses the 
example of an axe found in San Sosti (Italy) that carries an inscription reading 
‘Hera’. Does this imply that the axe is seen as an attribute of Hera (which accord- 
ing to Hansel is not in line with general notions on what ought to be Hera’s 
attributes)? Or is it the offering of a tool that was used to kill animals that were 
sacrificed to Hera? In the latter case, the link between the nature of the god and 
what is offered to her is only an indirect one, and it is primarily the human parti- 
cipant and the use-life of the object that we should take into account. 
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Summarizing, the association between the thing offered and the god to whom it 
is offered is problematic on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 


The problem with historical comparison 


The same holds true for the assumption that ideas of the role of and nature of gods 
were rooted in assumptions with a deep history, going back to one original proto- 
Indo-European pantheon that came into existence among the first proto-Indo- 
European speakers (cf. Glob 1970 cited in Kaul 1998, 55). Whereas historical lin- 
guistics has shown that there are conspicuous similarities in certain myths and 
notions of the divine among early Indo-European speakers (cf. Fortson 2010; 
Oosten 1985), historical sources also demonstrate that notions of the supernatural 
world were highly variable from region to region and anything but stable through 
time. Many Indo-European languages have related words for a sky god who wields 
a weapon or a hammer (Fortson 2010, 26). As said, axe depositions are interpreted 
as offerings made to such a god (cf. Randsborg 1995, figure 32). However, 
Chapter 4 showed that axe depositions already feature in Early Neolithic societies 
that inhabited Europe long before the spread of Indo-European languages! This is 
at least inconsistent with the identification of such deposits with an Indo-European 
‘sky god’. Similarly, the ritual significance of the solar disc — that is so prominent in 
Nordic Bronze Age material culture — cannot be an exclusive Indo-European 
phenomenon either, as it for example also features strongly in Ancient Egyptian 
cults (Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, 69-75). Although some notions of the super- 
natural do seem to have the broad distribution and extensive time-depth argued for 
by comparative linguistics (like there being a ‘sky god’), there are many others that 
seem to be tied to particular periods only. There is hardly any archaeological source, 
for example, that suggests that the solar disc which was so central in the northern 
Bronze Age iconography, had the same relevance in the Iron Age (Kristiansen & 
Larsson 2005, 297). Kaul (1998, 13) notes other changes when he compares histor- 
ical sources on Iron Age Germanic tribes recorded by Tacitus to those of the Viking 
age. The Roman author Tacitus? describes how several tribes in Danish Jutland 
had a cult of the goddess Nerthus, associated with a sacred chariot. On linguistic 
grounds, the Viking Age god Njord should be a younger version of that same 
god’s name, but Njord is a male god and his cult is not associated with a chariot. 
In the Viking Age, chariots, however, are now linked to another goddess, 
Freya — rendering assumptions of a long-term stability in gods’ concepts proble- 
matic. So, siding with Kaul (1998), I argue that if we wish to interpret deposition 
of Bronze Age materials in relation to a divine world, notions based on historical 
accounts of later periods are unhelpful. 


The Bronze Age gods delusion* 


If the evidence from historical sources is already inconsistent, the situation only gets 
more confusing when we confront the evidence of depositions with notions of 
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cults as derived from historical sources from a later period. Hänsel (1997, 19), fol- 
lowing the work of Orlandini (1965/1967), argues that at Gela, Sicily, there was a 
Greek sanctuary dedicated to Demeter dating to the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury BC. At the same location, no less than 30 Bronze Age metalwork hoards have 
been found, dating from the 10th to the 7th century BC. He suggests that such a 
continuity in ritual use might imply that Bronze Age people were already vener- 
ating some prehistoric version of a Demeter-like goddess here. But this would 
entirely disregard even the possibility that perception of place could have changed 
over time (something which may be expected as we are dealing here with a colo- 
nial appropriation of a native location). It would also go against his own view that 
the nature of depositions would represent attributes of the god to whom it was 
offered. Hänsel is aware of this, as he emphasizes that at Gela, hoards have a 
content that does not seem to directly correspond with a cult of a chthonic, 
fertility goddess. They contain amongst other things complete and broken rings, 
and fragments of a variety of objects such as metal vessels, axes, ingots, sickles 
and needles (ibid., 19). Orlandini, argues that we are to interpret such scrap 
hoards as representing currency, or scrap money, in this case offered to a divi- 
nity (cf. Chapter 5). If we follow this train of thought, any link between the 
content of a hoard and a supposed divinity to whom it is supposedly offered is 
obscured to us. After all, when we find scrap hoards, or hoards with commod- 
ities (Chapter 5) in locations elsewhere in Europe where cult places from his- 
torical periods are lacking, how are we then ever to identify whom they were 
dedicated to? 

So by trying to identify ‘gods’ to whom metalwork was supposedly offered in 
the Bronze Age on the basis of attributes that ‘befit the god’, we are over- 
simplifying matters. If we accept cases like Sicilian Gela where there might be 
continuity between prehistoric and historical cult places, such sites only serve to 
show how difficult it is to identify metalwork hoards with familiar gods of histor- 
ical periods. At a more fundamental level, it has been argued that the entire notion 
of a pantheon of gods differentiated on the basis of functions and attributes does 
not even hold true for the ‘familiar’ gods of the Graeco-Roman world that are 
often seen as equivalents or successors to earlier ones. So, by trying to get at a 
Bronze Age pantheon by means of a study of the content of depositions, I argue 
we are chasing something that probably never existed as such. 


Giving, keeping and ‘keeping-while-giving’ in depositions 


It may be very difficult to infer what Bronze Age people believed, and as selective 
deposition is a phenomenon emergent from many individual actions, there will 
probably be an equal number of beliefs involved. Archaeology is better equipped 
to discover what people were doing when they deposited metalwork and the 
context in which this took place. Although the notion of gifts-to-gods may be 
problematic, metalwork deposition does have similarities to gift-giving among 
humans, and it may be worthwhile to explore this further. 
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Giving 

Deposited metalwork very often consists of objects that travelled or ones that refer 
to notions of travelling and (supra-regional) exchanges. For many objects that were 
placed in the landscape it is likely they circulated in exchange before that time. 
The notion of travelling, exchange and circulation is also objectified in the com- 
position of depositions. Hoards often consist of a range of foreign things that must 
have come from different directions, all showing the connectivity of a community 
to distant regions (so-called Mappa Mundi hoards; Chapter 2). That a deposition is 
like a transaction among humans is also suggested by the fact that it can contain 
commodities or exchange token convertibles (Chapter 5). The ‘staging’ of objects, 
by for example displaying them in special orderings recalls a feature that is specific 
for gift-giving — it tends to take place in special, ceremonial settings, involving 
specific gestures and acts (cf. Bazelmans 1999; Lambek 2008). Chapter 5 shows that 
this was — paradoxically — also the case for material that refers to commodity- 
potential. I interpreted this as an indication that the very act of deposition led to a 
transformation in which alienable things acquired a certain inalienable status. A 
modern example would be gift-wrapping things to make items bought in com- 
mercial transactions (commodities bought in shops) acceptable as gifts to friends at 
birthday parties. Another observation that matches with the notion that deposition 
is a bit like gift-giving can be found in the recurrent observation that in the Bronze 
Age, objects were often deposited in as-used form. In regions like the Low 
Countries, axes and swords from wet places are often sharpened and prepared as if 
they still have to be used — demonstrating their usefulness at a moment when they 
in fact would disappear from daily life forever (Fontijn 2002, 212). 


Keeping 


But there is also an element of ‘keeping’ observable. What deposition in inacces- 
sible zones like lakes or rivers brings about, is that — if indeed it were perceived as a 
gift — the act of ‘giving’ is practically irreversible. The thing can no longer return, 
so it represents the ultimate way of ‘giving’, and — regarded from the side of pre- 
sumed supernatural recipients — as the ultimate way of ‘keeping’. If gift-giving is 
about retaining inalienability, here ultimate inalienability seems to be achieved (cf. 
Bazelmans 1999, figure 2.3; Chapter 3). 


Keeping-while-giving 


In a literal way, a deposition can also represent “keeping-while-giving’ (Weiner 
1992; Chapter 3). This may be the case when only parts of objects are given 
(deposited) — and thereby only parts are kept. This seems to play a role in some 
hoards consisting of fragments, for example. As breaking of bronze is necessary for 
re-melting, collections of fragmented bronzes are usually seen as material awaiting 
recycling — so-called founder’s or scrap hoards (Wiseman 2017). There are reasons 
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why this is not always likely. As with so-called trade hoards, it is remarkable that 
such assemblages were never retrieved (Chapter 5). Fragmented objects, for 
example, were deposited in inaccessible wet locations, like the Late Bronze Age 
Bloody Pool hoard (Devon, England; Knight 2018, 353-361). Broken, incomplete 
items were sometimes placed in burials (Brück 2016, 80-82; Van der Vaart- 
Verschoof 2017). Vachta (2016) argues that large Late Bronze Age ‘scrap’ hoards 
in Bohemia contain fragments from only a selection of items, implying it was only 
specific kinds of objects the fragments of which mattered. Dietrich (2014) shows 
how in many parts of Europe fragments were placed in sockets of Late Bronze Age 
axes. It is not always clear whether this was done just for re-melting, particularly not 
when the socket was sealed with organic material and the axe thrown in a river 
(Hansen 2016, 186-187). Although there are also cases where no selection or special 
treatment was carried out (Brandherm 2018; Wiseman 2017), there is at least reason 
to believe bronze was often intentionally broken for reasons other than re-melting. 
This implies that the process of breaking itself was meaningful, but if so, what was 
done with the fragments afterwards? If only a part of the object was deliberately 
deposited at a location, this means it was apparently seen as important that the other 
parts were distributed by participants (to further circulate? Figure 6.1). This would fit 
best with a view that emphasized that deposition aimed at creating relations between 
participants (including supernatural ones). Thus, relational identities were constructed 
(Brück 2004; Brück & Fontijn 2013). Identities were distributed, shared and mapped 
across several individuals and places (ibid.). Deposited items then, are some kind of 
pars pro toto, where the ‘whole’ is expressed by linking activities aimed at the human 
(further circulation of parts) and the supra-human realm (parts that were deposited in 
the landscape; Chapter 3). In giving up a part, and retaining the rest, a new link was 
forged between participants and places in the landscape. Or presumably, with the 
supernatural forces, however perceived, that are supposed to reside there. Hansen 
(2016, 186) compares this to what happened at the early Greek sanctuary of Olym- 
pia (11th-8th century BC). Fragments from bronze tripods were offered to gods 
there, but the majority of fragments were withheld (presumably entering circulation 
as bronze for re-melting). 


An irreversible gift? 


Depositions have an element of irreversibility to them that is unknown with gifts 
between humans. This can be inferred from the fact that objects were often placed 
in inaccessible locations. There are also numerous examples where objects under- 
went irreversible physical transformation (cf. Fontijn et al. 2012; Knight 2018; 
Nebelsick 2000). They sometimes were bent, smashed, broken, or burnt. This 
occasionally involved violence, as if to underline the definitive nature of such acts. 
One of the six ceremonial swords of the Ommerschans-Plougrescant series, the 
one found in East-Rudham, was also bent.” As this was already a sword that was 
unuseable by nature, it underscores the symbolical nature of the additional bending 
as an act that emphasized termination and transformation of status upon deposition. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Model showing possible life-cycles of a fragmented object (in this case a 
bracelet) 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


Things may be transformed during exchanges in general, often marking the change 
in status of the thing given — from a commodity to thing imbued with personal 
qualities (e.g. the modern gift-wrapping). Transforming it to such an extent that it 
can no longer continue its previous function is an extreme form thereof, but it is 
precisely such ‘destructive’ acts that are known from ethnographical and historical 
accounts on offerings and sacrifice world-wide (Burkert 1983). It underscores the 
special, other-worldly or transgressive nature of an act whereby things are given by 
humans to supernatural beings. As Lambek (2008, 150) puts it: ‘Sacrifice also 
exemplifies the power of transvaluation in which the act of destroying something 
of one kind of value is actually productive of some other kind of value.’ 


Deposition: dissolution and construction of personhood and social 
wholes 


So, even though the identity of the perceived supernatural recipients may escape 
archaeology, what people did when they were depositing objects shares some of 
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the characteristics of gift-giving, implying that such acts were a bit like gifts. Other 
traits (like irreversible physical transformation), however, indicate that depositions 
represent a special form of giving, different from how objects circulate among 
people. This is perhaps the most obvious in the one feature that led me to write a 
book on depositions in the first place — the fact that objects were placed in the land 
forever. 

It has been argued that exchange, not kinship, forms the basis of society (Mauss 
1993). Preventing things from circulating, then, can potentially be seen as a threat 
to social cohesion, hallmarking the dissolution of communal bonds (Platenkamp 
2016). Yet, this is precisely what happened in depositional practices on a huge 
scale. This can be conceptually remedied by assuming that society comprises more 
than just living human beings, but includes ancestral spirits and the supernatural as 
well (Dumont 1977) — entities supposed to reside in the landscape where objects 
are given to. Backgrounding such notions is Mauss’ (1993, 16) point that in non- 
modern society, all life and matter ultimately belongs and comes from gods, 
ancestors and spirits (see also Chapter 3). This is why, according to Hubert and 
Mauss (1964) there should always be some form of exchange between living 
humans and the ancestral and supernatural realm (however these were perceived). 
The notion that things in the world come from the supernatural seems to be an 
almost universal one in non-modern belief systems, a notion that only gave way to 
a more anthropocentric, individual one with the introduction of the three world 
religions (Sahlins 1996). The assumption that matter and people ‘come from’ a 
supernatural realm, overarching living society, implies people inherit a world that is 
owned by ancestral societies and that their life might be only a faint mirror of what 
once was there (cf. De Coppet 1985). Restoring and reiterating the deeds of past 
society, then, may in their eyes be a logical step, and according to some this is why 
like burials or offerings tend to focus on the past rather than look towards the 
future (Eliade 2005). As Lincoln (1986) puts it, ritual actions therefore may involve 
ideas that are central to the ideas and values of the broader whole and to how it 
emerged. They may refer to cosmogenesis, sociogenesis (the constitution of peo- 
ple’s own community), anthropogenesis (the constitution of personhood) or the 
genesis of the landscape (Derks 1998, 74; Lincoln 1986). 


Applying to the Bronze Age 


One may wonder whether it is possible to recognize prehistoric notions of the 
genesis of the cosmos and the world in Bronze Age depositional acts. It might well 
be that we are pressing the evidence too hard. Regarding the notion that such 
deeds relate to the constitution of personhood, or communal identity, however, I 
see the evidence has potential. After all, things directly relating to personal identity, 
like body ornaments or dress items (Harris et al. 2013), are prominent among the 
items Bronze Age people placed in the land. 

According to Mauss (1996, 19), personhood or persona is ‘man clad in a condi- 
tion’. Individuals become persons by wearing the ‘matching paraphernalia’ (Mauss 
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1996, 11) and are thus ‘invested with the capacities of personhood specific to 
defined roles and statuses’ (La Fontaine 1996, 132 citing Fortes 1978, 287). Con- 
sidering the paraphernalia that matter from the second half of the third millennium 
BC onwards (Bell Beaker period; see Chapter 4), body ornaments acquired from 
distant locations — thus having a history of long-distance exchange — repeatedly 
figure in depositions. This recalls a central point in Platenkamp’s (1988) ethno- 
graphic study of the Tobelo. He argues that personhood is constituted by things 
imbued with (inalienable) qualities. These are acquired through gift exchange and 
hence never the possession of an individual. They acquire meaning and moral 
value by being linked to previous ‘owners’ and reify important concepts or values. 
Such concepts or values, or even the thing itself, may be considered to ultimately 
belong to or reside in a broader, overarching realm of society which includes the 
ancestral, supernatural world. In a study of gift exchange in Beowulf, Bazelmans 
(1999, 168-188) shows that Beowulf’s personhood can also be understood as being 
constructed through gift exchange. His ‘image’ or ‘worth’, for instance, is in an 
important part constituted by the weaponry he receives. In the poem it is said 
that he is ‘by weapons made worthy’ (ibid., 175). In a similar vein, surrendering 
the paraphernalia of personal identity to the landscape, then, may be seen as a 
form of ‘dissolution’ of such an identity,‘ in which objects return to entities 
where they might be considered to have ultimately come from (Hubert & Mauss 
1964). This may be true for constituents of personal, as well as group identities. 
Returning or offering such items would be to make a statement of which objects 
are instrumental in the construction of identities, and therewith on ‘anthropo’- or 
“sociogenesis’. 

Convention-breaking multiple valuable depositions like the Early Bronze Age 
Swedish Pile hoard (Chapter 2) contain a very broad range of both local and 
non-local items (Vandkilde 2017). Such assemblages evoke notions of sociogenesis. 
The assemblage objectifies how the local communities were connected to, spring 
from and yet are different from a supra-regional exchange network. Mappa Mundi 
hoards (Chapter 2), then, take this to an extreme, as they do not necessarily 
demonstrate the grip a local community had on broader exchange networks. 
Rather, they demonstrate its ‘reach’ to more exotic realms beyond it (Helms 
1993; Needham 2000). 

Depositions that include body ornaments and items relating to the ‘condition 
into which man is clad’, to paraphrase Mauss (1996, 19), rather relate to anthro- 
pogenesis. The surrendering of worn body ornaments suggests that the personal 
identities such objects signal are ultimately temporary, and ought to be returned to 
the land and the entities that supposedly live in it. Such acts may have been per- 
ceived as ‘gifts’ to such entities, but these can have been conceptualized in a con- 
crete and clear way (as ancestors or gods having a specific appearance) as rather 
abstract forces or values thought to reside in that part of the land in which the 
things were laid to rest. If we are to call this ‘religion’, this is clearly not a separate 
social institution but rather something inextricably linked with the social and eco- 
nomic realm (Mauss 1993). It is about projecting and anchoring the social in the 
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landscape. This comes closest to a definition of religion given by Horton (1994, 
31-32), who sees it as ‘an extension of the field of people’s social relationships 
beyond the confines of a purely human society’ (cf. Bowie 2000, 23). 


Other-worldly or ‘transgressive’’ objects 


That fact that deposited things were sometimes physically transformed is one indi- 
cation that the act of deposition was perceived as some sort of ‘ultimate’ version of 
a gift. Another is that Bronze Age communities sometimes selected items that 
already had some sort of primordial ‘other-worldly’ nature by their shape, design 
and materiality. Such objects mimic regular objects in appearance, but at the same 
time are set apart from them because they were fabricated using other — rarer — 
materials, in aggrandized forms and/or weights, or in shapes that are at best seen as 
an exaggeration of a regular form (cf. Chapter 3; Hansen 2001). The Ommerschans 
sword this book opened with is a case in point. It is not just an enlarged version of 
a regular dirk; it exceeds the human scale also in other aspects. In terms of craft, it 


(a) W) 


FIGURE 6.2 Objects that may have been part of the presentation of one supernatural 
entity and how these were separated in deposition. Based on the Gre- 
vensvaenge figurine and hoards of paired helmets (Vikso) and cult axes 
(Kaul 1998; Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, see text). 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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exceeds the ‘standard of the time’; it is virtuoso crafting (cf. Kuijpers 2018, 76, 
264). There is a commitment to idealization in how decorative and practical ele- 
ments that also appear on regular dirks are now applied with lines that are highly 
symmetrical and executed in set measurement units (cf. Butler & Sarfatij 1970/ 
1971). It is also intriguing to see that for all the six swords of this kind, there never 
was a handle attached. A hilt links the dirk with a human being and makes it part 
of the extended human mind (Malafouris 2013). Together with its aggrandized 
shape and its outstanding crafted quality, the consistent lack of a hilt, then, might 
help to make this sword a supra-human object, that transgresses boundaries 
between the human and the supernatural world. Chapter 4 showed that such 
aggrandized objects already existed millennia before the Bronze Age. We are 
dealing with versions of normal objects that should be described using the adverb 
‘too’ — they are ‘too large’, ‘too heavy’ or even ‘too precious’ to be used in a 
regular way (Figure 3.6). There is an element of transgression to it, which can also 
come to the fore in the fact that the skill required for making the object creates a 
distance and to some extent can make it ‘other-worldiy’ (Helms 1993, 46-51). The 
elongated axe from Grembergen, Belgium is not so much an aggrandized axe; first 
and foremost it is an almost over the top transformation of regular axes (cf. Figure 
3.4). We are thus dealing with things that refer to, but are also set apart from the 
mundane by their visuality and materiality — a reason why such objects tend to be 
interpreted as ‘ceremonial’ or ‘religious’ items by archaeologists. 

Aggrandized versions of objects like swords are literally ‘larger than life’. This 
material culture strategy of mimicking and aggrandizement is known all over the 
world. As the anthropologist Godelier (1999, 161-163) remarks, such objects can 
be used to embody key values. They are personified, and due their other-worldly 
character act as substitute for the divine (Chapter 3). Godelier calls them ‘sacra’. 
Because of their special appearance, they can be seen as transgressive objects which 
have to be treated in circumscribed ways only. As described in Chapter 4, more 
often than not this resulted in separate deposition. In the Bronze Age, the follow- 
ing kinds of transgressive objects can be identified. 


‘Objects citing objects’ 


Several examples of such objects have thus far been discussed in this book. For 
example: Early Bronze Age gold cups mimic ceramic vessels (Needham et al. 
2006). In the later Bronze Age, there are giant and exquisite versions of dirks, 
swords, axes and spears (Butler & Bakker 1961; Hansen 2001). In the Nordic 
Bronze Age, there are woollen hats that are insignia of rank, but elsewhere in 
Europe (south Germany) elaborately decorated golden versions of such caps have 
been found — even gold hats that are elongated to impressive lengths (Gerloff 
1995). The distinction between normal-sized chiefly caps and giant gold caps is 
particularly intriguing as Gerloff (1995) notes that a similar difference is known 
from Hittite iconography, where small caps are the dress items of kings, whilst long 
caps denote gods (also Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, 271). The Nordic realm also has 
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a group of axes that is visually set apart, not only by the axes’ exaggerated size and 
weight, but also by distinctive visual traits like decorations. These are the so-called 
cultic axes. (c. 1500-1100 BC; Jensen 2013, 435-440) 


Objects without counterparts in the daily world 


In the Nordic Bronze Age there are also rare examples of another group of objects 
designed to have other-worldly or transgressive qualities. These stand out due to 
their contrasting visual traits and crafting skill, and while remotely reminiscent of 
regular objects, they are embellished, distorted versions thereof and lack counter- 
parts in other regions as well (Figure 6.2). They represent a class of their own 
(Chapter 2). Nevertheless, they still fit the crafting style of their region. Examples 
of this are the curved ‘swords’ (scimitars) of Rorby (Vandkilde 1996, 231-232) or 
the horned helmets found in a hoard at Vikso (c. 1100-700 BC; Kristiansen & 
Larsson 2005, 332-333). 


Objects with prime cosmological referentials 


Even though the horned helmets of Vikso have no clear counterpart in daily 
material culture, they still are some version of generic ‘helmets’ or ‘hats’. There is a 
third group of objects that no longer refer to any regular thing. These are objects 
that directly refer to phenomena of cosmological significance (Levy 1982, 24). 
Needless to say, it is extremely difficult to identify such objects on archaeological 
grounds alone — there are many enigmatic objects known from Bronze Age 
Europe that we at present cannot identify and that perhaps also fall into the same 
category. The ones discussed here are those for which visuals and references in 
other media (rock art in particular) facilitate their identification. A case in point is 
the model of the solar disc in the Nordic Bronze Age. The gold disc that is carried 
by horses of the Bronze Age model found at Trundholm is generally identified as 
the sun disc, with its reverse silver side as representing the moon (Kaul 1998, 
30-34). Very similar discs are known from burials such as that of the Egtved 
woman, where they were placed on the deceased’s belt (Kristiansen & Larsson 
2005, 298-302), indicating that depictions of the sun were important in their own 
right as well. Kristiansen and Larsson (2005, figure 137) argue that wheel-shaped 
discs had an equivalent role, based on the observation that similarly-sized versions 
were placed in the same bodily position in other graves. The sky disc of Nebra, 
showing stars, the Pleiades, a ship, and the moon on a large bronze disc, is another 
example of an object charged with cosmological meaning, though this so far seems 
to be a unique example (Figure 3.1; Meller 2013; Chapter 3). 


Impersonating the supernatural? 


With these transgressive objects we have returned to the classic discussion on 
Bronze Age religion in general and on the identification of gods in particular. In 
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FIGURE 6.3 Rock art figure depicted at Simris (Scania) 
Source: Photograph by Fleming Kaul. 


the Nordic Bronze Age, a striking feature of such objects is that they are sometimes 
depicted in rock art, or figure in bronze models. For example, on the rock-carving 
panel of Simris, Scania, two male figures are depicted presenting giant axes (Figure 
6.3; Kaul 1998, Figure 6). Their shape deviates from regular axes and matches 
those of the cultic axes mentioned above, indicating that their excessive size is not 
merely a pictorial technique to emphasize a certain trait but represents sizeable axes 
that existed in real life as well. A bronze figurine that is now in the National 
Museum of Denmark, allegedly found at Grevensvaenge, has a helmet with two 
giant horns (c. 1100-700 BC; Kaul 1998, 19-21) (Figure 6.2). Documentation 
indicates that there were originally two such figurines with horned helmets found, 
and both carried a giant ‘cultic axe’ (Kaul 1998, 19-20, figures 4-5). These figur- 
ines were probably part of the model of a ship with other figurines (Glob 1962). 
Following pictorial conventions from the Middle East (e.g. Hittite or Egyptian), 
Bronze Age rock carvings such as the one from Simris are often seen as depictions 
of gods, particularly because they are often much larger than other human figures 
on rock art scenes. But Kaul (1998, 56) notes that there is no pressing need to 
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interpret them in such a way. Both horned helmets and cultic axes are real Bronze 
Age objects that were worn and used by people. Crucial for the present discussion 
is that such objects ended up be being deposited. The Trundholm model was 
deposited in a peat bog (ibid., 35-36). An almost identical version of the gold disc 
of the latter was found on the belt of the female buried at Egtved (Kristiansen & 
Larsson 2005, 298-302). All this implies that such rock carvings and scale models 
were probably not depictions of some divine world out there, but rather attempts 
to visualize how that world ‘out there’ was performed and made real ‘down here’ 
(cf. Kaul 1998, 11). 

If the Nordic ‘cultic’ axes or horned helmets, or gold hats — to name an example 
from more southerly regions — really were attributes of the ‘supernatural’, then 
there were also occasions on which people used these to ‘impersonate’ or ‘perform’ 
the supernatural. Thus, in Bronze Age culture in northern Europe, the visualiza- 
tion, re-enactment and performance of cosmological stories seems to have been 
important in its own right (cf. Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, 352; Warmind 1994). 
The supernatural was not distant or abstract, but rather the ‘gods’ (if that term 
applies) were among Bronze Age people. Apparently, temporarily staging them in 
real life was important. People used special, transgressive attributes to present cos- 
mological narratives, be it by impersonating cosmological beings or even gods by 
wearing and using certain objects, or by using scale models. The fact that we find 
such objects as depositions in the landscape or burials indicates that their use for 
such activities was preordained to come to an end as well (Kaul 1998, 36). The 
term ‘transgressive objects’ therefore seems more apt than ‘other-worldly’ 
(cf. Harrison 2006). Several of these special objects depicted on rocks, be they 
horned helmets, cultic axes, lurs (bronze trumpets) or cosmological scale models, 
were used in this world but survived in the archaeological record because they 
were ultimately taken out of the mundane world by being deposited in the land- 
scape (cf. Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, figure 124). In Chapter 5, it was shown how 
the same happened with thousands of more common objects like trade stock. The 
fact that both common and transgressive objects underwent a similar fate suggests 
that this insertion of things in the land everywhere in Europe was part of a fun- 
damental and widely shared world view during the Bronze Age. 


An imagistic mode to convey religiosity 


That such practices existed suggests that we are dealing with a ‘religion’ in which 
knowledge transmission through performance was key. According to Whitehouse 
(2004), there are basically two different modes in which religious knowledge is 
transmitted. The first is a doctrinal mode, where information is organized, often 
through semantics. The second is an episodic or imagistic mode, where ideas are 
conferred more non-verbally, through emotions, experiences and performances. 
The latter mode of religiosity is primarily aimed at small-scale audiences. One has 
to attend to get the experience and message (also Küchler 1997; Rowlands 1993; 
Wengrow 2011). The use of ‘transgressive’ objects in such ceremonies, then, 
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implies that what happened in the Bronze Age best fits in with Whitehouse’s 
‘imagistic mode of religiosity’. It leads to actions where the sought after effects are 
emotional in the first place: nothing remains but the memory of an act in which a 
powerful object was taken in by the landscape (Rowlands 1993). Almost by defi- 
nition, such performances vary from place to place and time to time. Nevertheless, 
there are recurring elements in the selection of objects and execution of deposi- 
tions across Europe. This means that memory derived from such performances had 
a ‘connective’ aspect (Assmann 2006, 88). Apparently, people strived to carry out 
things as they had been done before. As Assmann (2006, 81-100) puts it: it suggests 
such memory was a way to belong, to be part of a particular culture. Performances 
needed to be repeated time and again. 

The variety indicates a lack of canonization in Bronze Age ‘religious’ practices. 
The point that all the items that featured in such ceremonies (horned helmets, 
cultic axes, but also lurs) makes sense if deposition was a performance in its own 
right (Rowlands 1993). Placing such objects in the landscape forever could have 
been envisioned as returning cosmologically-charged objects — of which humans 
were only the temporary possessors — to their true owners. There seem to have 
been at least three different ways in which such ‘transgressive’ items were removed 
from the daily realm. 


1. Buried in a special place in the landscape, not directly associated with a 
human body (i.e. a grave), and accompanied by other items in such a way 
that the deposition of the object itself is almost like a burial of a person. This has, for 
example, been argued for the way in which the Nebra sky disc was deposited, 
the deposition of which evokes practices of burial of high status individuals 
(Meller 2004). 

2. Buried in a special place in the landscape not directly associated with a human 
body, and in such a way that there is reason to argue that only part of a whole 
was deposited. It goes without saying that this is very difficult to prove, but 
sometimes there are cases where it at least seems likely. As the Grevensvaenge 
figurine both carries a cultic axe and a horned helmet, it may be assumed that 
they were part of one outfit (Kaul 1998, 18). Yet, as far as we known, horned 
helmets and cultic axes were never deposited together (Figure 6.2). The same 
applies to lurs and horned helmets. It might be ventured that we are dealing 
with cases here where outfits were taken apart, and meaningful elements 
deposited separately, in different places, evoking some kind of dismember- 
ment of cosmological ‘wholes’ (cf. Derks 1998, 75; Oosten 1985, 1-2). Hel- 
mets, cultic axes and lurs were all deposited in pairs (Kaul 1998, 36) — 
suggesting that the fact of there being two of them was important.” 

3. Buried on the body of a deceased, suggesting that the transgressive item was an 
integral element of her/his portrayal as an ancestor. The items are less often found 
separate from burials, implying that their value was closely tied to that of the 
human body and personhood, unlike the above categories, which are mainly 
found not in burials. Examples are sun discs and wheel crosses of the Nordic 
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Bronze Age that are sometimes found on the belts of female burials 
(Kristiansen & Larsson 2005, 298). The deceased are buried here in their 
capacity as a mediator between realms. 


Conclusion: what archaeologists observe is deposition, not religion 


This chapter discussed whether deposition could have been motivated by religion. 
Or: does it aid our understanding if we see metalwork deposition as religion 
(cf. Nongbi 2013, 156)? Like economy, religion is a modern category which was 
constituted in a specific, post-Enlightenment discourse (Nongbi 2013) in opposi- 
tion to a concept of a rational economy. The way in which metalwork deposition 
is seen as evidencing gifts to gods was argued to project aspects of younger civili- 
zations onto a deep past. It may be seen as a way to recognize familiarity into an 
otherwise unfamiliar ‘Barbarian’ past and to see an uncivilized Europe as forerunner 
of what are conventionally considered the founding civilizations of Europe. Above 
I argue that this is problematic on both theoretical and empirical grounds. Taken at 
face value, the evidence of deposition practices does not inform us on how Bronze 
Age people conceptualized the supernatural. When studying objects conventionally 
regarded as ‘religious’, it does make clear that special transgressive objects and social 
performance by real people were crucial for making the imagined conceivable and 
real (cf. Kaul 1998, 54; Warmind 1994). In a more general sense, depositional 
practices do share aspects of gift-giving, indicating that there is some ground for 
seeing it as an act of exchange (even though the nature of the perceived recipients 
remains unclear). The fact that what we see as ‘economic’ and ‘religious’ objects 
were part of such exchanges on equal terms, strongly implies that any concept of 
religion as a social institution does not make much sense when understanding 
Bronze Age behaviour. What we observe is deposition, not religion.” The evidence 
on Bronze Age metalwork deposition is resourceful in its own right. It consistently 
shows that objects, including ‘religious’ ones, ended their use-life by being dis- 
tributed across and inserted into the landscape. If anything, the depositional evi- 
dence shows that religiosity was conveyed by human performance and inextricably 
linked to ideas about the constitution of a social whole that was anchored in the 
landscape (Briick forthcoming). As the key recipient of goods, it is to the study of 
the landscape that I will turn in the next chapter. 


Notes 


1 For the Neolithic and Bronze Age, Randsborg refers to more abstract terms like ‘powers 
of the sky (.) responsible for, e.g. war’, but his train of thought is comparable. 

2 This reflects a more common belief in individuals as bounded entities. Mauss (1996) 
already argued that this is a modern concept. For non-modern society, concepts of per- 
sonhood, including those of superhuman ones, are more fluid and relational. Thanks to 
Joanna Briick for suggesting this (see also Briick forthcoming). 

3 Tacitus Germania (40). Translated by M. Hutton, revised by E.H. Warmington. Loeb 
Classical Library 35. Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press. 
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4 This title paraphrases Richard Dawkins’ (2006) well-known polemic The God Delusion. 

5 This find is still unpublished. Thanks are due to Tim Pestell (Norwich Museum), Neil 
Wilkin (British Museum) and Stuart Needham for sharing this information and for 
allowing Luc Amkreutz and myself to refer to it in Fontijn & Amkreutz 2018. 

6 Cf. Bazelmans 1999, 168-188; Fontijn 2002, 231-232; Platenkamp 2016. 

7 This term is taken from Harrison 2006, though my focus is more on objects transgressing 
boundaries between worlds than on taboos and ambiguities. 

8 This has been taken to mean that these objects were deposited as attributes of ‘twin gods’ 
as known from Indo-European myths (Sprockhoff 1954, 84-89; Kristiansen & Larsson 
2005). Paired deposition indeed is a pattern, which is likely to refer to social or cosmo- 
logical ideas of the community in question. What such ideas were, however, is less clear. 
As argued earlier in this chapter, the entire notion of ‘attributes of gods’ is a problematic 
one, and so is the notion that a special role for twins is exclusively an Indo-European 
concept. Twins are imbued with special significance in other parts of the world as well 
(cf. Fortes 1973, 296). 

9 Cf. Bloch’s (2010) critique of evidence of ‘religion’ in early Neolithic Catal Höyük 
(Turkey), which in his view is mainly evidence of ‘houses’, not so much of ‘religion’. 
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THE RECEIVING LANDSCAPE 


This chapter argues that landscape was more than just the scenery in which depositional 
actions were conducted; it was an integral part of it and is considered the most concrete main 
player that can be empirically investigated by archaeological means. To some extent, metal- 
work can be seen to have been ‘shared’ with the landscape. The categories currently used in 
analysis of depositions, like ‘wet’ or ‘dry’ are problematic, as is the notion of exclusive, his- 
torically defined cult places. I argue that deposition places should be understood as relational, 
and that the ambiguous and zonal nature of deposition landscapes make sense from an 
experiential ‘dwelling’ perspective (sensu Ingold 2000). The profound deep history of some 
depositional landscapes should not be explained from collective memory per se. What was 
transferred through time was not the memory of unique historical places where ancestral 
depositions once happened. Rather, it was an ‘imagined’ reality (sensu Bloch 2012, 115) — 
beliefs about relations between place templates — that were transmitted over generations. It is 
argued that such a system may be unfamiliar to us, but is empirically researchable with the 
evidence and techniques available. 


Landscapes instead of places 


The previous chapter argued that Bronze Age metalwork depositions share features 
with objects circulating as gifts between humans. It also demonstrated that it is very 
difficult to grasp how Bronze Age people perceived the supposed recipients of such 
‘gifts’. What the selective nature of such depositions does make clear, however, is 
that the recipients were seen to manifest themselves as or at locations in the land- 
scape. However it may have been perceived, the landscape itself is a researchable, 
concrete key to the ideas that shaped Bronze Age depositional practices. Never- 
theless, it is precisely for depositional landscapes of the Neolithic and Bronze Age 
that we run into considerable interpretive problems. 
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To elucidate these, I will start with an example of Late Iron Age depositional 
practices. Figure 7.1 shows the river Meuse in the Netherlands and Belgium, close 
to the German border. As research by Van Hoof (2007) makes clear, a considerable 
number of finds have been dredged from the river or found in its back swamps 
(including iron swords and bronze ornaments, but also ceramic vessels). Figure 7.1 
shows these finds are clustered in a few locations. The most important find spot is 
near Roermond at the confluence of the rivers Roer (Ruhr) and Meuse. In the 
Roman period, a temple dedicated to the native goddess Rura was probably built 
at this spot (Roymans 1990, 89). The generally accepted interpretation is that a 
Late Iron Age cult place situated on a prominent location in the landscape became 
the site for one situated in a building in the Roman period. 

Figure 7.1 also shows the same landscape, but around 1,000 years earlier. The 
location of Late Bronze Age metalwork finds like swords, spearheads, axes and 
ornaments is shown (based on Fontijn 2002, figure 14.1 and data in chapters 6-8). 
In all likelihood, the depicted finds represent objects that were deliberately depos- 
ited in the landscape. This raises a number of questions. If we accept that the Late 
Iron Age Roermond site was one cult place, does the Late Bronze Age figure 
depict dozens of ‘cult places’ located everywhere in the Meuse valley? Once a 
temple was constructed, the Roman period cult site was physically demarcated. 
Something comparable is much harder to detect in Bronze Age evidence. Bron- 
zes were deposited within the river, along the edges of the valley or in the hin- 
terland. In some cases there are concentrations of finds, but it is unclear if this 
results from selective preservation or research factors. If the Late Iron Age map 
evokes the notion of demarcated sacred space or at least a ritual focus (Derks 
1998, 133) in a landscape (Van Hoof 2007), it would follow that the Bronze Age 
map implies that a vast part of the landscape would be ‘sacred’. I used this dis- 
tribution map in a previous publication to make the point that it is better to 
speak of deposition zones rather than places for the Bronze Age (Fontijn 2002, 
262-263). In retrospect, this raises more questions than answers, such as: what 
constitutes a ‘zone’? How can something that is so vaguely defined relate to 
conscious acts of selectively placing metal in the landscape? Which social beha- 
viour created such depositional patterns? A Late Iron Age and Roman cult place 
at least resonates with concepts known today, like churches, mosques or syna- 
gogues. Yet, the very phenomenon of a selective deposition of metalwork shows 
Bronze Age and Neolithic depositional landscapes were far from unstructured (cf. 
Bradley 2000; Fontijn 2002; Rundkvist 2015). The central question of this 
chapter therefore is: what made a location the ‘right place’ for a deposition in the 
Bronze Age? 


A depositional location as a place category 


Through time, archaeologists studying Bronze Age metalwork depositions have 
been trying to make sense of them by categorizing depositional locations. 
Throughout this book, we have seen many examples. Distinctions are made 
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FIGURE 7.0 Sites mentioned in this chapter: 1. Cap Hornu; 2. Voorhout; 3. Hoogeloon; 
4. Haelense Beek; 5. Roermond; 6. Ommerschans; 7. Bourtanger Moor 
(also Bargeroosterveld and Angelslo-Emmerhout); 8. Pile; 9. Moosch- 
bruckschrofen (Piller); 10. Rabenwand (Kainischtal). 

Source: J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


between objects that were placed in hoards or in graves, within or outside settle- 
ments, or in wet vs. dry locations. 

It is easy to criticize such an approach. For example, there is no consistent criterion 
behind such categorizations: a ‘dry’ location can represent many kinds of locations 
(including a settlement or grave). Using a category like a ‘dry’ context usually under- 
scores that we often fail to grasp its environmental specifics. For example, one char- 
acteristic of many hoard finds in western Europe is that they tend to be situated outside 
settlements and cultivated landscapes. They tend to be more prominent in what we 
would call ‘natural’ (ie. unaltered) places, not marked by human-made structures 
(Bradley 2000; Hansen 2013). The term ‘natural’, however, is problematic, as the 
observation that precious metalwork was deliberately placed in all sorts of ‘unaltered’ 
places clearly implies such places were regarded as imbued with cultural meanings, 
defying any kind of nature—culture divide (Brück forthcoming; Fontijn 2002). 

Nevertheless, detailed regional studies have shown that confluences of rivers, 
springs and fords in stream valleys repeatedly played host to depositional practices 
(Ballmer 2012; Bradley 2000; Fontijn 2002; Neumann 2015; Vachta 2016). The 
same is true for mountain tops and passes through hills and caves (Soroceanu 2012). 
Such recurrent associations between metalwork and particular kinds of places in the 
landscape suggests deposition was governed by a widely-shared and long-lived 
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Late Bronze Age Late Iron Age 


FIGURE 7.1 Metalwork depositions in the Meuse valley of the southern Netherlands/ 
northern Belgium. Left: metalwork deposition sites dating to the Late 
Bronze Age (1100-800 BC); right: metalwork deposition dating to the Late 
Iron Age, showing a cluster around the confluence of the rivers Meuse and 
Roer near present-day Roermond. Information from Fontijn 2002, figure 
14.1. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


desire to link particular valuables to particular kinds of places. It may be assumed 
that the same applies to the cultural notions that went with these objects (Fontijn 
2002). By deposition, cultural values and aspects of personal identity became 
‘anchored’ in the landscape (Brück forthcoming). This primarily reflects the inter- 
action between local communities and the environment they knew intimately. 
This means that depositional sites in, for example, southern England (Yates & 
Bradley 2010) were of a different nature than those in the landscape of the Swiss 
Alps (Ballmer 2012). Detailed studies sometimes reveal that there were subtle dif- 
ferences between different kinds of places. Numerous depositions have been 
recognized in the Belgian-Dutch valley of the Meuse, many of which are in wet 
places. Focusing on those placed in the swamps in the hinterland vs. those in the 
river Meuse itself, it is interesting to see that the latter appears to have been the 
preferred receptacle for swords during a period of hundreds of years (Fontijn 2002, 
figure 14.1). The river clearly was seen as a ‘sword place’ in contrast to the swamps 
in the hinterland used for depositing other kinds of objects. I suggested previously 
that the major river may have been more of a social boundary between groups and 
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a context for martial, perhaps elite depositional ceremonies, whereas the hinterland 
swamps rather seem to have functioned as deposition area within local commu- 
nities (also Mullin 2012). 

Thus, it can be argued that people’s preference to deposit metalwork at parti- 
cular kinds of places (neglecting others) indicates that to a certain extent a notion 
of ‘place categories’ steered depositional practices. We should bear in mind, then, 
that it is possible that terms used here so far, like ‘tops of mountains’ or ‘stream 
valleys’ probably do not do justice to the undoubtedly more subtle understandings 
held by the Bronze Age people who deposited the metal there. It may well have 
been specific features within such zones that people really focused on. One of the 
few well-documented hoard finds in a stream valley serves as an example. 

When I studied the Bronze Age metalwork finds of the southern Netherlands 
and northern Belgium, I established that throughout the Bronze Age, many bron- 
zes were deposited in the small, numerous stream valleys that dissect the sandy 
Pleistocene landscape between the rivers Meuse, Demer and Scheldt (Fontijn 2002, 
figure 10.1). In only a few cases, something more specific could be said regarding 
such locations. At Rijsbergen-Bakkebrug, a Middle Bronze Age bronze high-flan- 
ged axe was found near to where there was a bridge in historical times (Fontijn 
2002, app. 2.4). This bridge was built at a location that was originally a ford.' This 
suggested it was not a random location in the stream that was selected, but that 
perhaps there was a preference for a particular kind of location in it. Jan Roymans 
had a similar idea. In a number of archaeological field projects in stream valleys of 
the southern Netherlands, he particularly focused on what should have been fords 
by nature (zones where the high borders of the valley approach each other; Roy- 
mans & Sprengers 2012). In some of them, Bronze Age metalwork finds were 
made (ibid.). At Hoogeloon-Kleine Beerze, Roymans and his team found the 
remnants of a Roman bridge (dam) location, which necessitated an excavation 
(ibid.). They discovered a Middle Bronze Age palstave hoard next to the Roman 
dam (this hoard was mentioned in Chapter 5). Surprisingly, it became clear that 
this hoard was not deposited in the stream or its back swamps itself. Roymans 
discovered that the bronzes were thrown in a location where fresh water wells up — 
a kind of location rather well known to farmers in the area as this is a source of 
fresh water for cattle that never freezes in winter (ibid., and Fontijn & Roymans 
forthcoming). Cattle imprints from a higher layer on this spot suggest it was also 
used as such, at least in younger prehistoric periods (Iron Age; Roymans & 
Sprengers 2012, 42-43). The excavators also discovered that there was probably a 
Bronze Age barrow situated near the riverbank. In all, this made clear that the 
bronzes were not just deposited in ‘a ford’, a stream, or the marshy back swamps of 
it, but rather in a very specific part of it — a place of relevance for cattle herders, 
situated along a route, and perhaps a local meeting place (Fontijn & Roymans 
forthcoming; Roymans & Sprengers 2012). The broad categorization ‘stream 
valley’ thus conceals that we are in many cases probably dealing with instances 
where bronzes were deposited in highly specific parts of such landscapes, locations 
of significance in local social geography. 
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Why a concept of place category does not make sense 


At the same time, however, the notion of ‘place categories’ is unhelpful for under- 
standing the depositional landscape. If ‘river’ would be a meaningful category for 
Bronze Age people who wanted to deposited metalwork, what then was actually 
considered to be part of a river? Is it the flowing water that people came to for 
placing valuables in? The gravel islands in between the currents, or the peaty back 
swamps beyond? And how to tackle river dynamics: the fact that what is dry ground 
in summer can be permanently flooded in winter? To be sure, the low resolution of 
our data usually hampers detailed observations. Even if there is detailed information, 
it can be confusing. At Haelense Beek (NL), a bronze high-flanged axe was buried in 
a small pit at the flanks of a stream (Verhoeven 2003). It was obviously dry when 
buried, but given its position in the valley it may have been flooded at another point 
in time. Is this to be qualified as a dry or a wet location? One could argue that the 
ambiguity, or ‘in-between character’ fits in with the liminal and transitional qualities 
of such places and may therefore in its ambiguity be the essence of what the ‘river’ or 
‘stream category’ entailed (cf. Derks 1998, 12-15). But there are also cases where the 
concept of ‘place category’ no longer applies and where we should look for alter- 
native ways to make sense of place selection. 


Bourtanger Moor (Netherlands and Germany) 


This becomes clear when considering zones in the landscape that have a long his- 
tory of depositional practices. A case in point is the Bourtanger Moor, located on 
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FIGURE 7.2 Artist’s impression showing locations of Middle- and Late Bronze Age 
deposition sites projected on a transsect from Angelslo-Emmerhout settle- 
ment to Bourtanger Moor. Hoards are to be found both on dry land 
(probably heath with barrows) and at various locations in peat bogs (in 
which there were several trackways and a ceremonial building). One of the 
depositions is a human body. Based on more exact information in Butler 
1961 and 1990; Casparie 1972; Fontijn 2012; Van der Sanden 1996. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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both sides of the German-Dutch border. It once was one of the largest peat bogs 
in Europe, before it was almost entirely reclaimed in the nineteenth and twentieth 
century (Van der Sanden 1996, 30). The bog is famous for the large numbers of 
special finds it yielded. Hundreds of items were discovered during its reclamation, 
ranging from Neolithic cattle horns and hoards of polished axes to numerous 
instances of Bronze Age metalwork, as well as pottery and domestic objects from 
the Iron Age and medieval periods (ibid.). In particular, the bog is well-known for 
a number of human bodies found in it, including a Bronze Age one (Van der 
Sanden 1996). There are several trackways leading into and across the moor, dating 
from the Neolithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age (Casparie 2005). The bog is also 
known for a (c. 1700-1400 BC) Bronze Age wooden ceremonial building the 
remains of which were found here: the so-called temple of Bargeroosterveld (Van 
der Sanden 2000; Waterbolk & van Zeist 1961).” Recalling the point made above, 
one would expect that either the bog, or perhaps even the ceremonial building in 
it, were foci for depositional activities (Bradley 1990, 133; Butler 1961, 106-108; 
Fontijn 2012, 54-61). However, mapping the metalwork finds in this peat bog 
shows that they were all found in all parts of the bog — close to its edge, but also 
deep in its centre (cf. also Van Beek 2015, 22-23). Intriguingly, there are also 
concentrations of finds discernable. Although shaped by chance discoveries and 
research intensity, they at least suggest that objects were not deposited haphazardly 
and that even inside the bog, there may have been particular features that were 
focal points for Bronze Age depositions. For some actions, people apparently went 
deep into the bog, whereas for others they only entered the transition zone of dry 
to peat land (ibid.). This indicates that just placing bronzes in a bog in itself was not 
enough. Apparently, there were zones in this huge bog that were worth travelling 
to for depositing such an object. 

Bogs are not one monotonous landscape, but have relief and patches of deviating 
vegetation (like alderbrook or birchwood trees lining the periphery; Casparie 1972; 
Van Beek 2015). In the heart of the Bourtanger Moor, there also was open water 
(Casparie 1972). Though it remains difficult to see at this moment what it was in 
the bog landscape that pulled people towards certain zones within it, there must 
have been specific visible environmental features like deviating vegetation or lakes 
that attracted and focused people’s attention during consecutive visits.” 

In the case of the Bourtanger Moor, however, there was more than varieties in 
vegetation and hydro-geography. Butler (1961) has already remarked that there 
was a remarkable concentration of Late Bronze Age hoards in the vicinity of what 
is now the hamlet of Bargeroosterveld (where the building was found). Although 
the precise location of most hoards remains unclear, it is certain that some were not 
located in the bog at all (Butler 1961; Fontijn 2012, table 1). Rather, they are 
found alongside its boundaries in a zone, probably a heath, dotted with burial 
mounds (Butler 1961). Apparently, it was not only ‘wet’ landscapes where metal 
was deposited, but there must have been something else that attracted people to 
certain places (in a similar vein: Van Beek 2015, 22-23). The presence of trackways 
leading into the bog indicates that this part of the land was an area where the bog 
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was accessed by people. Some 1.5 km to the west, lay the Bronze Age settlement 
of Angelso-Emmerhout, and Butler (1990, 49-50) seems to suggest that there was 
a route from there to the bog. This would first lead through a zone with barrows 
before entering the peat. Thus, the hoards of Bargeroosterveld may not have been 
linked to the bog in itself, but rather have been situated along the route leading to 
(or from) the bog. Here we see that when it came to deposition, there must have 
been more than just a single ‘place category’ like ‘bog’, however broadly defined, 
that mattered. Rather, it was an entire area that included both the dry landscapes with 
barrows and the peat bogs with trackways (Fontijn 2012). The question we are faced 
with must be: why was such a landscape preferred? 


Rabenwand (Austria) 


It is then helpful to realize that what we see at the flat and watery Bourtanger area 
is true for deposition landscapes in very different environments as well. A specta- 
cular ‘dry’ example is the Late Bronze Age deposition landscape of the Rabenwand 
in Austria (Figure 7.3; Windholz-Konrad 2012). Here, the valley of the Traun 
creates an impressive passageway through the Alps to the Hallstatt lake. No less 
than 45 metalwork hoards were discovered and hundreds of single finds. As many 
were discovered during recent fieldwork, detailed information is known on the 
depositional location. Windholdz-Konrad (2012, 117) states that hoards are situated 
close to settlements and among what must have been roads through the Alp 
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FIGURE 7.3 Metalwork deposition zone in the Rabenwand area, along the river Traun. 
Indicated are locations of hoards in the valley which cuts through the 
mountains. Schematized and with simplified contour lines. After informa- 
tion in Windholz-Konrad 2012, figure 3. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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passage. She argues hoards were located close to erratic rock formations (Felswan- 
den) often with partly reddish coloured rocks (ibid., 134), and/or were placed in 
cavities along local hubs in infrastructure. As her distribution maps show, hoards 
were positioned everywhere in the valley, as long as the location met the above men- 
tioned criteria. Thus, depositions were apparently repeated time and again, but there 
was apparently no desire to focus on one particular place in the valley, but rather on 
places with similar landscape characteristics. The latter likely should be read as relating to 
movement through the landscape — to social geography — as the valley is a crucial 
route through the Alps (Neumann 2015, 223). 


Depositional landscapes as relational 


What are the implications of the above examples for grasping what constituted an 
appropriate depositional location in the Bronze Age? In both areas, repeated 
depositions were not focused on one single location in the landscape through time. 
A ‘cult place’ — to use a phrase from historical periods — obviously was not a unique 
‘historical’ place to be visited time and again. On the other hand, it was also not 
the case that a new metalwork deposition could be carried out just anywhere as 
long as the location was perceived as falling under a specific category like ‘wet’ or 
‘top of the mountain’. Instead of a single-feature category logic, the preferred 
location seems to have been selected on the basis of multiple characteristics. To 
judge from the cases described above, what seems to be relevant is that a deposition 
was carried out at a location the characteristics of which met certain conventions 
(in the Austrian case, near a special kind of rock formation at an intersection in the 
Alp passage (Windholz-Konrad 2012)). Perhaps there even was a desire to avoid 
locations that were previously used, although this is hard to prove. A depositional 
location thus was positioned in relational space, as experienced by how people 
moved around in the landscape. In the Bourtanger case, it may have been the 
passage to and from the huge peat bog that made this particular zone stand out as a 
preferred deposition location. In the Austrian Alps case, we must be dealing with a 
crucial and probably impressive corridor linking spatially segregated communities 
and therefore a pivotal passage in the broader social landscape (cf. Windholz- 
Konrad 2012; Neumann 2015). Following Ingold’s (2000, 192) theory of the pri- 
macy of a dwelling perspective, meanings are not so much ‘attached to the 
world’ — as would be the case if the single-feature perspective held true — but 
rather ‘gathered from it’ by people interacting and actively living, travelling and 
dwelling in the landscape (also: Vachta 2016, 184). If the location choice for 
deposits in zones is linked to a narrative of — for example — accessing or leaving the 
bog via the barrow landscape, or travelling through the mountain pass rather than a 
concern with one particular place or environmental category, it is easier to under- 
stand the zonal nature of metalwork deposits and their fuzzy boundaries. After all, 
from an experiential perspective the limits of a river valley or the top/slope of a hill 
are also hard to pin down and rather something one experiences (Ingold 2000, 
203). As Ingold (2000, 192) puts it, a boundary is not an inherent characteristic of 
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something in the physical environment, but rather something that is experienced as 
such by people moving around. The deposition landscape thus is primarily rela- 
tional. It is not, however, tied up with purely individual experiences, as we have 
seen in the examples; the locations selected in the Austrian Alps case, for example, 
clearly follow similar — yet multiple — conventions, which makes depositional place 
selections essentially something that can be GIS modelled and tested by means of 
scaffolding modelling techniques (for the GIS techniques: Llobera 2012; for an 
archaeological example from Sweden: Rundkvist 2015). 


What constituted a deposition place? 


If it was a dwelling perspective through which places gathered significance, then 
why were particular kinds of locations chosen for depositions? What was it in 
people’s engagement with their environment that led them to bury valuables at 
these specific locations? The best way to study this is to work with data from 
situations where we have evidence of repeated depositional activities in the same 
environment over time, so-called Multiple Deposition Zones (Fontijn 2002, 260). 

Historically speaking, once archaeologists started to accept that hoarding was a 
deliberate practice, often intended to be permanent, a new problem presented 
itself. How was it possible that there were certain zones that were visited for 
burying special items time and time again? Sometimes, we are dealing with land- 
scapes with depositional histories stretching across thousands of years, from the 
Early Neolithic up until the Iron Age, or even historical times (e.g. Koch 1998, 
161-164; Fontijn 2007). This is all the more remarkable if it is realized that we are 
dealing with non-monumental landscapes — i.e. landscapes without human-made 
lasting markers. That landscapes like the Bourtanger Moor could have such 
impressive long-term histories is therefore often seen as evidence of deep cultural 
memories. Knowledge of where forebears deposited valuables would have been 
preserved and transmitted across generations, representing an astonishing accom- 
plishment for non-literate societies. Although I myself also held this opinion 
before, I came to different insight later on (Fontijn 2007). 

Ingold (2000, 189) argued that perceiving one’s environment is itself ‘an act of 
remembrance’, though he is careful to note that this is not the same as recalling 
something that is ‘stored in the mind’. Rather he sees it as ‘engaging perceptually 
with an environment that is itself pregnant of the past’ (ibid.). If a Bronze Age 
inhabitant were to wander through a landscape marked by barrows and other 
visible monuments, it is conceivable that she would be made aware there was a 
human past that went back long before she lived. After all, round mounds have 
been built ever since the third millennium BC, and they were a ubiquitous land- 
mark almost everywhere in Europe. Even if she might not know the intimate 
details of the person buried in one, she would have recognized such mounds as the 
work of former inhabitants and as funerary locations (cf. Fontijn 2007). But what 
was there in the Alp passage or Bourtanger Moor that made people aware that it 
was a landscape ‘pregnant’ with the depositions of a (deep) past? Apart from 
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specific environmental scenery, as far as we know there was nothing but rocks or 
vegetation that marked previous deposition places. This is all the more intriguing 
for those cases, evidenced in Denmark or the Netherlands, where there seem to 
have been huge time gaps between Early Neolithic and Bronze Age depositions 
(cf. Fontijn 2007, figure 4; Koch 1998, table 1). Did people deliberately seek out 
locations where depositions had taken place long before? Did Bronze Age people 
know what we know: that they were re-using a depositional zone from the Neo- 
lithic? And if they did, as is usually assumed, how is it possible that such precise 
locational knowledge was transmitted over generations? 


Episodic and semantic memory 


Do the long-term histories of some deposition landscapes result from collective 
memory? The answer to this question is nuanced and should start by commenting 
on what memory actually is. Memory is usually seen as equivalent to what is called 
‘episodic memory’, the recalling of events (e.g. Assmann 2006, 1). But there is also 
‘semantic memory’, which has to do with encoding what the eyes see by filtering 
information and looking for patterns that the brain recognizes (Fernyhough 2012, 
89-90; 156-157). Encoding is a process learnt through life and entails ways to deal 
with information that allow communication. As Halbwachs (1975) famously 
argues, such learnt patterns are primarily social, which is why he speaks of collec- 
tive memory. As pattern recognition by the brain is behaviour learnt in interaction 
with others, memories of an individual are by definition social as well (Assmann 
2006, 3). As Assmann (2006, 4) puts it, memory is a socio-genetic force; knowing 
where and how something happened can mark oneself as member of a group. In 
our case, knowing where and how depositions ought to be done could have been 
elemental in defining membership of groups. Following studies on group sociology 
(Cohen 1985; cf. Gerritsen 2003, 111-113), I previously suggested that having 
such intimate knowledge of depositional procedures (knowing the right place and 
the right ways) may have defined membership of depositional or sacrificial com- 
munities (Fontijn 2002, 271). I now see, however, that this was only part of the 
story (cf. also Fontijn 2012; Rundkvist 2015, 22). It may be that communities 
living close to Bourtanger Moor or the Alp passage had detailed knowledge of 
their environment and where their predecessors usually inserted metalwork into 
the landscape. It is less likely, however, that Late Bronze sacrificial communities of 
Bourtanger Moor, for example, knew that Neolithic communities from the fourth 
millennium BC also visited these same boggy areas to deposit valuables. That is 
why I argue that there is more going on than social memory. Remembrance also 
draws on cultural images, myths or axioms regarding the values associated with 
certain kinds of landscape that are part of culture in a much broader sense. The 
memory invoked during expeditions to Bourtanger Moor is cultural just as much 
as it is social. Assmann’s (2006) notion of ‘cultural memory’ therefore seems to be 
appropriate here as well. Certain basic images and notions learnt from childhood 
on, and a dwelling place in the local landscapes, may have given structure and 
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narrative coherence to what one was seeing and remembering. Following Ingold’s 
(2000, 192) train of thought, cultural memory is not abstract but embodied, 
coming about through dwelling in one’s local environment." Paraphrasing 
Malafouris (2013), one could say the landscape, in a way, ‘shapes the mind’, by a 
reciprocal process of socialized cultural notions learnt from childhood that were 
continuously confronted with what lies out there. 

That bogs were recognized as appropriate deposition areas in so many parts of 
Europe is only possible if there was some sort of simplification and stereotyping 
behind the way people viewed landscape. Deposition zones were probably tradi- 
tional so-called ‘place images’ (Shields 1991, 47) in Bronze Age culture (cf. Chapman 
1998, 111; Fontijn 2002, 260; 2007, 77-80). This implies that when Bronze Age 
communities used the same bog for depositions as did Early Neolithic communities 
long before them, this need not necessarily have been steered by the idea that people 
were returning to a depositional place of their Neolithic forebears. Rather, it implies 
that the features of what constituted an appropriate location for a deposition in both 
periods overlapped. As Rundkvist (2015, 22) aptly puts it, the idea ‘might not be 
, but 
“This is the kind of place where She may be contacted’” (italics as in the original). 


299 


“This is a known place where the Lady of the Lake has been contacted before 


Fernyhough (2012, 79-90) argues that memory is not really an act of accessing 
internally stored experiences. Rather, [socially and culturally, DF] encoded 
semantic information can create or construct a sense of familiarity with an envir- 
onment, regardless of whether one has actually visited it before. Drawing on the- 
ories of cognition (Gregory 1998; 2009), Wells (2013, 20) makes the point that 
‘seeing’ entails a process by which the brain selects what it deems significant. Cul- 
turally, a location along the Alp passage may have been recognized as appropriate 
for a deposition. Perhaps this process was steered by a narrative that a mythical 
deposition was once done on a site with such and such features, and that this now 
was repeated (as in socio- or anthropogenetic origin myths, cf. Chapter 6; Lincoln 
1986). Whether the location selected really was the site of a previous deposition 
may have been more a concern of modern science (looking for exclusive historical 
truths; cf. Barrett 1994, 77-81). In the Bronze Age, what ‘is’ and what ‘ought to 
be’ may be the same (Bazelmans 1998, 66; also Dumont 1977). But since the 
depositional behaviour that flows from it is patterned, as modern scientists we do 
have means to more or less predict where such depositional actions took place 
(Yates & Bradley 2010; Fontijn 2002, 282-283; Kok 2008; Rundkvist 2015). 


Landscape as an imagined reality 


Understanding depositional landscapes as a relational network made up by cultu- 
rally recognized ‘place images’ (Shields 1991, 47) or templates has the following 
implication. It suggests that places in the landscape were not only visited for 
depositions because of their physical qualities, but also because they were part of 
what Searle (1995, 66) calls an imagined ‘institutional reality’, or, as Bloch calls it, 
an ‘imaginary system’ (2012, 115). With this term, a system is meant ‘which 
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consists of norms, institutions, roles etc.’ (ibid.). Such a system constitutes, as Searle 
(1995, 66-71) puts it, an ‘institutional’ and ‘non-empirical’ reality. In a long-term 
deposition landscape, what was transferred over such long time periods probably 
were not the deeds of true ancestors and forebears, but rather the basic outline of a 
system of rules on which kind of places were the ‘appropriate’ receptacles for broad 
categories of valuables. This fits much better with the kind of evidence that we 
have from Bronze Age landscapes. After all, what the record of multiple deposition 
zones mainly evidences is that there was a preference for a certain ‘category’ of 
place, defined in relation to other elements in the landscape. It is the relational 
setting — a system if you like — that is repeated, not necessarily the emphasis on 
specific physical places themselves (as Figure 7.1 shows). 

One may compare this to a statement made about the French, mentioned by 
Bloch (2012, 113). Bloch writes that to say that ‘the French’ have existed since the 
sixth century AD is understood to denote that the French existed as an ‘imagined 
community’ (cf. Anderson 2006). That is, a community made up of conventions, 
roles and structures. 

Thus, if we regard it as an institutional imagined system, ‘cultural memory’ sensu 
Assmann (2006, chapter 1) can create a sense of familiarity and belonging, regardless 
of whether it is based on actual historical facts at all (cf. also Fernyhough 2012, 90). 


Depositional landscapes as ‘other places’ 


How would we conceptualize the Bronze Age if we were to leave out depositional 
landscapes altogether and base ourselves only on evidence from settlements and graves? 
For many regions in western Europe, like Great Britain, northern and western Ger- 
many or Scandinavia, the evidence of settlements gives us a picture of self-sufficient, 
local communities, as finds of imported goods like metalwork are largely absent in such 
contexts. For Middle Bronze Age Britain, France or the Low Countries, the burial 
evidence would also not alter this picture radically, as the regional burial record does 
not display striking differences in social status; imported items and special metalwork 
tend to be lacking there as well (Fontijn 2002, 277-278; Roymans & Kortlang 1999). 
As settlements rarely show indications of defensive structures and weaponry is also rare, 
one might easily make the error of seeing these societies as relatively peaceful ones. 
The picture of society, however, alters radically if we include hoards and single 
finds, which usually do consist of precious items from far-away places. They 
demonstrate that these communities were anything but local, and were integrated 
in long-distance networks. The many weapons among them demonstrate the sig- 
nificance warfare held, making painfully clear how flawed a picture of a society can 
be that is based on just one kind of context (cf. Fontijn 2005). At the same time, 
such contextual comparisons show that depositional landscapes must have been 
special areas to the people using them. They are receptacles for valuables that 
emphasize ideas that contrast with images of self-identity that are played out in the 
context of daily agricultural life, and sometimes also in the ancestral realm as por- 
trayed in graves. This is why Hansen (2012, 40) sees depositional zones as ‘other 
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places’ or ‘heterotopia’, borrowing a term coined by Foucault (1984). Whether this 
term really fits what Foucault originally intended for it is something that should not 
bother us here. What is clear, is that depositional zones are often the locations 
where valuables were being left that contrast markedly with notions and values 
prevalent in other contexts of daily life. Think for example of items showing-off 
the links between the local community and societies living far away, as seen in the 
Swedish Pile hoard (Chapter 2; Vandkilde 2017). Or one could think of objects 
that present notions that are ambiguous and potentially threatening, like rare cer- 
emonial items, or weaponry (cf. Fontijn 2005). 

One aspect which fits the heterotopia concept, is that metalwork depositions 
may be linked to different moments in time (Foucault 1984, principle 4). As 
Hansen (2012, 40) remarks, a recurrent feature of Bronze Age depositions is that 
they can be collections of objects that were gathered over the course of many 
generations, sometimes even 200 years. Tomedi (2012) showed that this is, for 
example, the case for the Moosbruckschrofer hoard from the Middle Bronze Age 
(Austria; cf. Vachta 2012 for examples from the Czech Republic). 

A final point is that the objects inserted into the landscape often contrast so 
markedly to the broader social landscape. Metalwork depositions often consist of 
collections of foreign, ceremonial or rare objects and materials that are lacking in 
other contexts in the vicinity. A case in point is the Ommerschans hoard (Chapter 1) 
from the northeastern Netherlands — a Mappa Mundi hoard (Chapter 2) demonstrat- 
ing the far reach of communities that appear to be profoundly locally oriented in 
other respects. As seen before, hoards consisting of foreign objects may be one-offs in 
their immediate surroundings, but have a similar content to depositions made in 
other regions (Chapter 5: the French Cap Hornu hoard with rib convertibles, or the 
French and British palstave hoards of Hoogeloon and Voorhout in the Low Coun- 
tries). So, some deposition places indeed contrast to what happened beyond: they are 
places where imported things were associated with local/regional things, transgressive 
things, and there may be a concern with things and actions from the past. As such, 
they indeed are ‘other places’ (Hansen 2012). 

All over Europe, a recurring characteristic of depositional landscapes is that they 
are zones lacking lasting human-made traces. As Hansen (2013) puts it, we are 
dealing with ‘votive offerings without temples’ (translation mine). As unaltered 
landscapes, lacking any kind of monumental human-made structure, depositional 
landscapes are beacons of stability in a world that was visibly changing and 
increasingly bore the signs of human manipulation. Was it because of their 
unchanged, permanent, and their all-that-surrounds-us features that ‘natural’ loca- 
tions were so widely seen as suited to make the long-term order of society manifest 
(cf. Bradley 2000)? Was it for such reasons that the unaltered landscape was the 
receptacle of anything that is ambiguous, potentially conflicting or presencing 
worlds other than the local one? These are questions more easily posed than 
answered. Given the longevity and permanence of unaltered depositional land- 
scapes, it is at least clear that we should not ask ourselves why such landscapes lack 
temples for dedications to the supernatural, but rather why people at some stage 
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deemed it necessary to concentrate such activities in human-built, confined spaces. 
I will come back to this in Chapter 8. 


Conclusion: an unfamiliar but predictable logic? 


This chapter has shown that the logic behind the selection of places in the land- 
scape deemed suitable for metalwork deposition is an unfamiliar one. There does 
not seem to have been a concern with one unique location that was revisited for 
historical reasons. Nor can deposition sites be tied to one particular landscape 
category. What best seems to fit the available evidence is to consider the choices of 
depositional landscapes as relational ones — ‘the right place to deposit’ (cf. Chapter 
2) seems to have been determined from an experiential perspective (Llobera 2012). 
It was a combination of environmental characteristics that seem to have determined 
what was a preferred location. In the examples discussed here, it was particularly 
specific routes through the landscape that seem to have mattered. The ‘right’ 
depositional location, for example, might have been ‘at the end of the route from 
the settlement towards the bog, along the barrows’ (the Bourtanger Moor case). 
Given the availability of good data, such models are testable using GIS techniques. 
Using GIS-scaffolding models, hypotheses can be tested as to which combination 
of environmental elements best matches the presence of metalwork depositions in a 
small area (cf. Llobera 2012, 503-505). Through repeated hypothesis testing, a 
combination of factors can be found that best predicts the location of different 
depositions. If this is successful, then one may have identified something of the 
system that guided long-term use — the ‘institutional reality’ (Searle 1995, 66) or 
system behind it. This chapter argued that it is such a system, instead of episodic, 
historical memory itself, that was transferred from generation to generation, and 
created the remarkable, unfocused deposition zones that are so characteristic of the 
Neolithic and Bronze Age. Although this research has so far not been brought to 
completion, the fact that several scholars independently have thus far managed to 
broadly identify key factors explaining depositional practices, is promising (Fontijn 
& Roymans forthcoming; Kok 2008; Rundkvist 2015; Yates & Bradley 2010). 
Although far from proving the workings of such a system to have been unravelled, 
it is inspiring to see that in some cases the search for depositional locations in 
contract archaeology has been successful (Roymans & Sprengers 2012). 

To conclude: the practice of burying metalwork in the landscape may have been 
much less familiar than the cult-place focused offerings of civilizations like the 
Romans. On the other hand, Bronze Age depositional landscapes seem to have 
been structured and are therefore, to some extent, predictable. 


Notes 


1 Information provided by J. Verhagen (Tilburg, NL) in letter to the author. 
2 The function of this small building remains unclear, but there is no indication that it 
functioned as a focal point for metalwork depositions (Fontijn 2012; Van der Sanden 2000). 
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3 This is currently under investigation by M. Doorenbosch (Faculty of Archaeology, Leiden 
University). 

4 Fernyhough (2012, 130) points out that a well-known mnemotechnique is to organize 
information spatially, by fixing it to a set route through space. 

5 Foucault 1984; Hansen 2012. 

6 This is currently being researched by C. Popa (Faculty of Archaeology, Leiden 
University). 
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ECONOMIES OF DESTRUCTION 


‘Keeping-while-destroying’? 


This final chapter brings the conclusions of the previous chapters together and interprets what 
Bronze Age people were trying to accomplish when they were selectively depositing metalwork 
in the landscape. I argue that the destruction of things may, paradoxically, lead to a form of 
keeping. Using Graeber’s and Lambek’s theories, I suggest that by depositing valuables, some 
other form of value was created and that such practices had consequences for the social fabric of 
Bronze Age Europe. The evidence of Bronze Age depositions is one way in which political 
and moral economies intertwine. This chapter brings nuance to theories that see the Bronze 
Age as a clear start of a familiar, rational-economic Europe. Rather, I argue that it helps us to 
broaden our view on what economies really are, and that in order to achieve something, a 
society has to give things up. 


Introduction 


In this book, I have tried to establish what Bronze Age people wished to accom- 
plish when they systematically destroyed valuable things and materials. Lurking in 
the background, there is an equally relevant question: why does the massive 
deposition of metalwork during the Bronze Age actually pose such an interpretive 
challenge to us? In Chapter 1, I argued that this is because we have been using 
short-term principles such as accumulation or scarcity (‘value as price’), to explain 
what are actually long-term ideas on ‘cultural values’ (cf. Lambek 2008). What looks 
like destruction from a short-term perspective, may be ‘singularization’ from a 
long-term one (cf. Kopytoff 1986). The problem is that archaeology has been 
looking for answers either exclusively in the field of short-term ‘rational economy’, 
or in long-term ‘religious ideas’. Both tend to be seen as each other’s opposite, are 
rooted in the same post-Enlightenment way of thinking (Briick 1999), and are so- 
called redescriptive concepts (Nongbi 2013, 15, 21-24) — they refer to concepts 
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that need not represent a categorical reality for the prehistoric people involved. In 
order to escape the limitations that our concepts of economy and religion set, I 
went back to empirical evidence that is usually seen as closely linked to either 
‘economic’ or ‘religious’ actions. 

It was demonstrated that what we tend to see as straightforward economic 
material was systematically involved in what we consider to be un-economic 
depositional practices — the systematic deposition of recyclable, and often scarce, 
metalwork (Chapter 5). I concluded that the evidence shows that deposition was 
a way to link short- to long-term practices. More specifically: as this happened 
in a selective manner, it must have been a key concern of Bronze Age people to 
keep convertibles from different spheres of exchange strictly separate in 
depositions. 

As argued in Chapter 6, it is very difficult to prove that many supposed ‘religious 
offerings’ really were the ‘gifts to gods’ archaeologists usually suppose them to be. 
Rather, I argue that ‘religious’ objects deposited actually inform us on how people 
made other-worldly concepts conceivable to themselves and linked them to human 
society. The archaeological evidence shows how such objects were also carefully 
and selectively buried in the landscape. So what we archaeologically see of ‘reli- 
gion’ is in part selective deposition of things that were used to make cosmological 
ideas conceivable (cf. Kaul 1998). 


FIGURE 8.0 Sites mentioned in this chapter: 1. Marchésieux; 2. Agneaux; 3. Voorhout; 
4. Hoogeloon; 5. Ommerschans. 
Source: J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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The findings of the previous chapters were brought to their logical conclusion in 
Chapter 7. We only get to know about both ‘economic’ and ‘religious’ objects 
because they were both part of one system of selective deposition. This implies that 
it was not just objects that made values conceivable to people, but also how they 
were inserted in the landscape. I argue that the way things were placed in the land 
does not relate to some historical unicity of the places in it, but rather because 
people living in it regarded specific areas as the culturally appropriate recipients for 
specific kinds of objects. 

Thus, what unites the archaeological evidence of ‘economy’ and ‘religion’ is that 
both ‘come about’ through people engaging with specific objects of which we — as 
archaeologists — only come to learn because prehistoric people systematically deposited 
them in the landscape in a particular way. This means that both objects and landscape 
constituted people’s thoughts during the act of a deposition. It also means that the 
thoughts and ideas that motivate such a practice are not either ‘value as price’ or 
‘value as culture’. Rather — and this is key — the meaning of the act is in the process of 
deposition (cf. Becker 2013; Lambek 2008). Selective deposition should be under- 
stood as the transformation of one kind of value into another (Lambek 2008, 149). 
In ‘giving up’ valuables, ‘value’ is created (cf. ibid.). This implies that the eternal 
question ‘why were Bronze Age people doing this?’ is actually hard to answer in a 
satisfactory way. This is not only because the kind of selective deposition discussed 
in this book clearly was ‘average behaviour’ — a phenomenon resulting from 
thousands of individual local actions that probably were all steered by an equivalent 
number of ideas and motivations (Chapter 2; Ball 2004). It is also because the 
‘why’ may be in the ‘how’ (cf. Lambek 2008). 


How bronze things make abstract concepts of value conceivable 


Throughout this book, I gave examples of how abstract, mental concepts of value 
were made concrete through things. Early Bronze Age Osenringe may represent a 
system of standardized weight units of commensurable commodity value. Yet, 
nothing indicates that there was an overall metrological system beyond Osenringe 
which governed the conversion of bronze in general (Chapter 5; Lenerz-de Wilde 
1995; Pare 2013). Bronze Age people apparently needed such rings in order to 
make the more abstract concept of Osenring standard weight conceivable. Likewise, 
Bronze Age people made aggrandized versions of common things, like the 
Ommerschans sword. This implies that people needed extra-ordinary versions of 
common things to conceive of a hierarchical order of things, with superhuman 
entities transgressing on top (Godelier’s 1999 ‘sacred things’). Regardless whether it 
is about value as price or cultural values, value is constituted and made thinkable by 
valuables (Renfrew 2001, 99). 

For a system of value that is importantly shape-based, it makes a difference if 
metal is just one of the materials from which valuables are made (as it was in the 
Neolithic TRB culture; Chapter 4), or whether valuables constituting different 
spheres of value are all made out of the same metal, as we have it in the Bronze 
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FIGURE 8.1 Zones in Europe where there are many Bronze Age/Early Iron Age metal- 
work hoards (hatched). Information after Reinhold 2005 and Hänsel & 
Hänsel 1997 but shown here in simplified form. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


Age (I called this a ‘metallized’ system of value in Chapter 4). This is because value 
is inherently comparative and referential (Graeber 2005, 451). A metallized system 
has different affordances and potential in both the sphere of value comparison and 
value conversion. I argued that the affordance for a bronze object to communicate 
cultural information lies primarily with its shape and general appearance. Unlike 
other important materials such as stone, these almost exclusively have to do with 
the agency of the person who creates them — the smith (Chapter 4; Fontijn 2009; 
Kuijpers 2018; Sorensen 1987). Also, the ever-present possibility of re-melting 
makes it much easier to blur distinctions between valuables, as one high-order 
valuable can be re-shaped into a lower-order one (or vice versa) without leaving any 
visible trace (cf. Simmel 2011, 163). It thereby presents a new tension and potential 
ambiguity to the management of value classes that is less prominent for other 
materials from which valuables were made, like stone or amber. It also may create a 
greater necessity to find ways to nevertheless keep spheres of valuables separate. 


‘Keeping-while-destroying’? 


Things may make concepts of value thinkable, but how can the deposition and 
even destruction of things relate to value? In what follows, I will argue that, 
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counter-intuitively, there is a way in which ‘destruction’ amounts to a sense of 
‘keeping’. A system of selective deposition affords social potential for action, may 
produce ideas of truth and yet allow for change at the same time. 

Many deposition practices discussed in the book were steered by an intentional 
concern with irreversibility. Objects were physically transformed, or located in 
places from where it is practically impossible to retrieve them, like rivers or lakes 
(in which case material resources were being destroyed). The fact that so much 
metalwork was found in the ground in modern times in itself indicates that at least 
a large part must have been deliberately left there in the Bronze Age with the 
intention to leave it in perpetuity. From a human perspective, it is an ultimate form 
of alienation that differs from commodity exchange because there is no human 
receiver — as such, it equals destruction (Chapter 3). 

However, the archaeological evidence discussed also demonstrates that more 
was at stake than just destroying or hiding things from view by burial. This book 
gave many examples of how depositional practices followed strict conventions 
concerning association and dissociation of things, and how specific things were 
buried in specific parts of the landscape only. Such conventions, a system of 
selective deposition, imply that there was a recurrent and widely-shared concern 
with doing this in a particular way (Chapter 2). This indicates that the very act of 
deposition itself was a way to linking things deposited with human actors by the 
quality of the performance itself (cf. Lambek 2008). We have seen examples where 
objects were dismantled (used axes deposited without shafts; Chapter 5), physi- 
cally transformed (Chapter 6), placed in a special order (e.g. axes placed in circles; 
Chapters 4 and 5), laid on platforms in bogs (Ommerschans; Chapter 1) or being 
placed in a vertical position (the Stoboru swords; Chapter 1). There also is a 
recurrent concern with depositing certain kinds of objects in specific kinds of 
places (e.g. Late Bronze Age swords in western Europe in rivers; Early Bronze 
Age halberds and lunulae not being placed in graves; Chapters 1 and 2). Although 
the specifics may vary from region to region, deposition was steered by a com- 
mitment to ‘the right way of doing things’, implying the details of its perfor- 
mance mattered greatly to people and were ways to make them singular (cf. 
Kopytoff 1986). 

In some cases, the very act of depositing things may have been an impressive act 
in itself. Letting a gold-glimmering object like the large ceremonial sword of 
Ommerschans sink down into a dark peat bog may have had a dramatic effect on 
the onlookers considering the extraordinary nature of such an object in their 
community (cf. Fontijn 2002, 276). The burial of 59 Armorican axes during the 
Early Iron Age in Agneaux, northwest France (Chapter 5; Marcigny & Verney 
2005) itself may not immediately have been a spectacular act. Yet, the burial of 
useable convertibles was carefully done and must have been something out of the 
ordinary. After all, commodities are made to circulate. There is also evidence that 
the location was chosen with care: close to an ancestral burial landscape (ibid.). As 
the find of another such pit nearby indicates, it was considered to be an act 
important enough to repeat (Marcigny & Verney 2005). 
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If experiencing valuables has the cognitive effect of making value as a more 
abstract concept thinkable (see above), then the act of removing those valuables 
from view may also have a mental effect on onlookers and participants. Placing 
valuables in the landscape, following specific conventions and then hiding them 
from view, may itself have worked to ‘anchor’ visual information in people’s 
memory of the act (cf. Hutchins 2005). As several anthropologists have argued, 
evocative acts in which things are shown and then hidden may be an important 
strategy of non-literate societies to imprint the significance of certain items — and 
the concepts with which they are associated — on onlookers (Kiichler 1997; 
Rowlands 1993). Whitehouse (2004) calls such acts ‘imagistic’ practices in which 
meaning is created through performance (Chapter 6). This can result in their dis- 
appearance or destruction, by which they ‘become a memory in their absence’ 
(Rowlands 1993, 146). Displaying a combination of things before they disappear 
from view forever may be a powerful way to emphasize — or ‘objectify’ — their 
association (Thomas 1996, 169), or even to give it some autonomy (Hodder 2012, 
32). It may lead to an act of reification, where objects ‘created by humans can 
become so separate that they are perceived as having an external reality’ (ibid.). As 
Rowlands (1993, 146) puts it, they ‘become the essence of what has to be 
remembered’. Thus, removing things from society in a public performance affects 
the relation between humans and things in life, and can even lead to transforming 
things into more abstract notions that they are thought to stand for. So, giving up 
or destroying valuable things may create value as an abstract concept or socio-cultural 
quality (cf. Lambek 2008). Thus, giving things up, in a way, amounts to preserving 
or ‘keeping’ important social concepts. In her seminal work, Weiner (1992) argued 
that gift-giving is actually ‘keeping-while-giving’. Borrowing her terminology, 
there is a way in which we may call deposition “keeping-while-destroying’. 

What is reified in selective deposition is a certain order of things (Chapter 5). It is 
about a consistent association and dissociation of things and places (even though 
the objects themselves and the kinds of landscapes may vary from region to region 
and from period to period; Chapter 2). It is a way to acknowledge that certain 
kinds of things have a different value than other kinds of things. This need not go 
back to clearly defined referential meaning. It is rather the kind of non-discursive 
meaning that we only become aware of when we observe non-normative practices 
(Kopytoff 1986, 67). For example, it is only when we find a mayoral chain of 
office (Chapter 2) being placed around the neck of a deceased individual who once 
was mayor that we come to realize that this is not how such valuables ought to be 
treated. Or, to give a prehistoric example: in the Early Iron Age of the Meuse- 
Lower Rhine region, both Wesseling axes and Geistingen token axes were 
common exchange items circulating in the same society. Yet, in depositions they 
were never associated, which suggests that associations of both simply did not make 
sense to the communities involved. I take this to imply that as valuables, they ‘did’ 
different things and functioned in different kinds of transactions (Chapter 5). Thus, 
selective deposition is a system founded on principles of separation between dif- 
ferent spheres of value (Chapters 2 and 5). 
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Although the deposited thing itself is often practically alienated after a deposition 
(it is no longer in reach), the idea behind it may acquire an added relevance and 
thus may become more anchored in the minds of people involved — as an idea or 
notion that may become inalienable to group identity (Küchler 1997). This is all 
the more so if the deposition is perceived as some kind of gift to the supernatural 
itself; as argued in Chapter 3, this would mean to give the supernatural something 
that belonged to it anyway, enhancing a permanent ‘keeping’. With deposition, 
paradoxically, alienation thus breeds inalienability (also: Küchler 1997, 42). 

Deposition practices thus may have been the means by which the object’s social 
role was shielded from alienation and made ‘singular’ (Kopytoff 1986, 69-70). 
Ultimately, such notions are always linked to cultural values, and thereby to a 
lasting, overarching long-term sphere that defines what is worthwhile in human 
life (Bloch & Parry 1989, 23-28; Graeber 2005, 443). As the emphasis is very 
much on keeping things in check, on separation and on repeating actions (like the 
widespread tradition of placing weapons in rivers and keeping them out of burials), 
we are perhaps not so much dealing with things that were ‘given up’, but rather 
with cultural notions of value that were perceived as being kept (Godelier 1999). 


Political vs. moral economies: how deposition links short-term to 
long-term transactions 


Selective deposition of metalwork may reflect human concerns which are cultural 
in nature. Yet, the objects in it more often than not must have been acquired 
through short-term transactions. It is undeniable that Bronze Age Europe knew an 
extensive supra-regional metal trade (Ling et al. 2014). Bronze was crucial in 
political economies that were marked by unbalanced and ever-shifting power 


Political Economy 


20, yo? 


SOc, d 
Oig, realm rial pr‘ o! 


mate! 


FIGURE 8.2 Political versus moral economies as spatial model, displaying zones where 
value is produced and where it is realized, after information in Bloch & 
Parry 1989; Graeber 2005; and Platenkamp 2016. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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relations in which calculation and (individual) gain were key (Earle et al. 2015). 
Using the insights of Bloch and Parry (1989) and Kopytoff (1986), I argued in 
Chapters 1 and 3 that in every society short- and long-term transactions exist 
together and must be connected and balanced. Throughout this book, I have 
argued that in Bronze Age Europe, the deposition of metalwork in the landscape 
was a pivotal way of maintaining that balance. 

In Chapter 5, we saw that trade stock which entered a local community, from 
time to time was placed in the landscape following certain conventions. Imported 
valuables from afar, such as the set of Welsh and French Middle Bronze Age pal- 
staves that ended up on the Dutch coast at Voorhout (Chapter 5; Fontijn 2008), 
were buried as a package in a small pit. The package was inserted in a peat bog in 
the coastal dunes and never taken out again until it was found in the twentieth 
century AD. We saw that the same happened with the rare set of French and 
British palstaves at Hoogeloon that were thrown into a pool in a stream valley 
(Fontijn & Roymans forthcoming). By being made part of the local landscape, the 
actors may forcefully have made the point that material from a ‘distant’ beyond (on 
which they practically were dependent since they lacked their own metal sources), 
was integrated into what must have been the most lasting and meaningful element 
of their community: the local landscape in which their community had been living 
and thriving for so long (Fontijn 2008; Fontijn and Roymans forthcoming; cf. 
Becker 2013, 255; Sorensen 1987). 

That such actions were relatively rare implies that the cases where material was 
inserted and left in perpetuity were pars pro toto actions that may have had the effect 
of making general trade transactions with outsiders morally acceptable (Bloch & 
Parry 1989; Fontijn 2008; Needham 2001). A small part was inserted into the long 
term through a deposition (to become linked with the landscape and perhaps 
supernatural entities or ancestors considered to live in it), making mundane trade 
transactions acceptable (cf. Bloch & Parry 1989). As Shennan (1993) was one of the 
first to put it: the short-term cycle may have ‘fed’ the long-term cycle. 

In Chapter 6, I showed that the same strategy of inserting valuable things in the 
landscape also applies to what are usually seen as ‘religious’ or ‘high-order’ valuables, 
like those that are called special, ‘transgressive’ (Harrison 2006) objects or paraphernalia 
used to stage or impersonate transgressive beings. Chapter 6 shows that such items 
were also buried in the land. This implies that a concern with placing things inside the 
landscape was much broader than just commodities or items from afar. If we realize 
that this is not just true for large parts of Europe during the Bronze Age, but also for 
the preceding Neolithic (Chapter 4) and succeeding Iron Age (Kok 2008), locating 
things in the land seems to have been a transcultural way of dealing with items that 
were imbued with a certain ambiguity. In late prehistoric Europe, placing things in the 
land — deposition — must have been a crucial way of dealing with material culture, to 
transmit information and to imprint and communicate essential knowledge and 
‘truths’ about values and their ordering (Fontijn 2002, 274-275). 

Wrapping up, a seemingly un-economic act like metalwork deposition in the end 
becomes meaningful and yields something when perceived from the perspective of a 
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more encompassing socio-cultural whole. As material that is implemental in econ- 
omy in the narrow (short-term) sense, contributes to the upholding of a broader 
social and moral totality, this means our Bronze Age evidence suggests that the com- 
monly used notion of economy should be drastically expanded. A political economy 
was inextricably linked to what has been called a ‘moral economy’ in some anthro- 
pological and historical circles (Fontaine 2014; Gregory 2015, xxxvii—xxxviii; 
Thompson 1971). To acquire something for oneself in short-term exchanges, means to yield 
something of it to society as a whole. As Gregory (2015, xxxvii) puts it: if political economy 
is about value as price, ‘a moral economy is the theory of the just price’. Self-interest in 
one field, ultimately should be coupled to a sense of solidarity or justice in another 
field. Translated to the Bronze Age, accumulating prestigious metalwork in trade or 
violent encounters like perhaps raiding (Earle et al. 2015), apparently ought to find a 
pendant in acts by which some of this material is again ‘given up’ and made part of a 
broader social whole overarching the agency and motivations of individuals. 


Social potential: how concealing valuables may create a ‘capacity to 
act’ 


One reason why ‘imagistic’ performances can have great social effect is because 
they play with ‘the tension between display and potency of concealment’ (Lambek 
2008, 147). Things, and the order of valuables they evoke, are shown to onlookers 
in the same act that hides them from view (Küchler 1997). Another reason lies in 
the fact that hiding valuables and rendering them invisible socially is an ambiguous 
enterprise. As Graeber (2001, chapter 4) argues: visuality and materiality of valu- 
ables has the effect of making abstract values real, specific and concrete. This means 
that once hidden from view, they lose specificity, become prone to imagination 
and get more ambiguous. The fact that valuables are no longer used implies they 
no longer can be used in perpetuating society. In the early medieval Beowulf poem, 
the dragon Grendel who steals wealth from the people and keeps it from circulat- 
ing is clearly seen as an anti-social force (Bazelmans 1999, 115). The sword Exca- 
libur from the late medieval Arthurian legend on the other hand, that waits for the 
right person to take it out of its rock, shows that a ‘kept’, non-circulating valuable 
may also create a potential for acting in the future (Wengrow 2010, 100). Graeber 
(2001, 98), citing Hobbes, remarks that what is unknown or uncertain could be 
anything and therefore ‘it could do anything as well’. Hiding valuables in the 
ground therefore is not necessarily an anti-social action that is tantamount to the 
dissolution of social bonds, as Platenkamp (2016, 179) argues. Rather, depositions 
owe much of their non-social evocations not due to the fact that they are anti- 
social in themselves, but because they are socially elusive and ambiguous. Invisible valu- 
ables of which people know they are ‘somewhere out there’, escape social pro- 
cesses and regulations that are central in exchange transactions (cf. Graeber 2001, 
103). For example, there may be a moment when the hidden material will turn up 
and start to circulate again, thus creating a potential for acting in the future for 
those who buried it. The significance of hoarding as social action was already 
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recognized by Marx, and as Graeber (2001, 101) is keen to emphasize, Marx did not 
see this as something unique to capitalist society, nor did he see it as entirely linked 
to short-term transactions. Marx (quoted in Graeber 2001, 101) mentions the case of 
non-Muslim merchants in Delhi who hoard money deep in the ground, expecting it 
may be of use for their life in the hereafter. Viking communities had a rather similar 
belief while hoarding valuables (the so-called Law of Odin; Bradley 2000, 50). 


Was deposited material also ‘kept’ in a more practical way? 


The above discussion brings us to a crucial question: was deposition also a practical 
way to ‘keep’ material, in that it was taken out at some later stage? As mentioned 
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FIGURE 8.3 Model showing how material acquired in short-term transactions may have 
been transformed and transferred to the long-term sphere through deposition. 
A large part of deposited material, then, was taken out after some time to be 
inserted in short-term transactions. Based on a theory in Needham 2001. 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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in the opening chapter of this book, interpreting metalwork as material that was 
temporarily stored in the landscape has been the easiest way to make seemingly un- 
economic action, economic again. It is also one of the most unconvincing expla- 
nations, as it has to use individual anecdotes such as people forgetting the location 
of their hoards to explain a long-lived, persistent pattern of permanent deposition 
(cf. Bradley 1990, chapter 1; Fontijn 2002, 14-15). I do, however, think there is at 
least some circumstantial evidence that much material deposited in the ground was 
taken out again, and that permanent and temporary deposition are two sides of the 
same coin. 

Basing himself on what he calls ‘scrap hoards’ from the last phase of the Late 
Bronze Age in England and Wales, a seminal model recently published by 
Wiseman (2017) suggests a recycling rate of 85-95 per cent. This means only 
15-5 per cent of the metalwork was deposited in the landscape and remained 
there. He argues that the scrap hoards he studied are characteristic of how pools 
of metal for re-melting take shape (consisting of broken bronzes showing no 
selection at all).' Using a different model, for the Late Bronze Age in the south- 
ern Netherlands I once estimated a comparable 16 per cent of the metal a local 
community had was deposited permanently, provided deposition took place just 
once within 25 years. If it should happen on a yearly basis, the rate of permanent 
deposition must even be below 1 per cent (Fontijn 2002, 215). Likewise, Needham 
(2007, 283) also showed that permanent deposition must have been limited. In a 
thought experiment, he argues that if the metal stock was not replenished within c. 50 
years, and 2 per cent of the metal was to be permanently placed in the landscape, the 
entire stock would have been gone within 50 years. If the deposition rate were 10 per 
cent, this would already happen within ten years. Particularly in non-metalliferous 
regions where replenishment of stock depends on long-distance trade contacts, these 
models all suggest that communities must have created their own pools of material for 
recycling. 

Wiseman (2017) argues that scrap hoards are good examples of the kind of metal 
pools one would expect to be collected for recycling purposes. However, Wiseman 
builds his views on hoards that were obviously not temporary at all: they remained 
in the landscape until found in modern times. This brings me to a crucial point: are 
(‘profane’) temporary storage and permanent (‘ritual’) deposition of metalwork 
really entirely different practices? 

The evidence from Chapter 5 suggests that this is not the case. Case studies of 
so-called trade hoards from different regions and different periods showed time and 
again that hoards in retrievable (‘profane’) and those in irretrievable (‘ritual’) posi- 
tions in the land were not really different in composition or general treatment of 
the objects. Hoards that were usually interpreted as profane stores of material often 
showed the same commitment to treatment and ordering as those traditionally 
regarded as ritual. They are also strictly selective, as there is a clear tendency to 
deposit like with like (Wesseling axes are not associated with Geistingen axes, see 
above). This is also true for the scrap hoards Wiseman describes. They are one 
particular kind of deposition (namely, of completely fragmented bronze) among 
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contemporary others: swords in rivers, specific objects in graves, axes of the same 
kind in hoards on dry land, etc. This implies something that has already been 
suggested long before by Needham (2001), namely that temporary ‘ritualization’ or 
‘singularization’ need not conflict with a possible later re-entry of the same material 
into society (cf. also Becker 2008; 2013). Although this remains so far hypothetical 
(we currently are unable to match material in circulation with that what was 
deposited), the necessity of recycling makes this something one may expect. The 
examples given by Graeber (2001) mentioned in the previous section ensure that 
temporary hiding may have been a powerful social strategy. So, next to a concern 
with permanently consigning a (small) part of the material in circulation to the 
landscape, there may have existed another concern to take a considerable part of 
that material out of the landscape again and allow its re-entry into the social 
system (Needham 2001). This means the ‘keeping’ in ‘keeping-while-destroying’ 
was not just metaphorical, but may sometimes have been practised literally as well 
(Figure 8.3). 


The potential of depositional acts to produce ‘truths’ and still allow 
for change 


If objects did stay in the landscape, depositional acts are practices that leave no 
other traces than memory in the minds of the onlookers (cf. Rowlands 1993). 
With the remnants of the act hidden from view, and even the location where it 
took place characteristically unmarked (Chapter 7), this makes it the kind of act 
that may be quite effective to produce criteria of truth for non-literary societies 
lacking any other ways of “external symbolic storage’ apart from material culture 
and their environment (Boyer 1990; Renfrew 2001, 95). This is particularly so for 
objects that themselves already carry a certain social ambiguity, like items coming 
from afar or ‘transgressive’ objects do (Harrison 2006). It may not be a coincidence 
that such objects in the Bronze Age were deposited in parts of the landscape that 
have a similar ambiguity in social terms. These landscapes are typically unaltered by 
human hand, and lack clear boundaries themselves (Chapter 7; Fontijn 2012). 
Solely relying on the memory of an act to account for what actually was 
deposited means that the memory and the account may eventually fade and 
become fuzzy. These are situations where the division between what ‘ought to be’ 
and what ‘is’ may become easily blurred. According to Dumont (1977), the (Car- 
tesian) distinction between ‘ought to be’ and ‘being’ may be much less significant 
to non-modern societies than it is to us (also: Bazelmans 1998, 66). Chapter 7 
showed how this for example becomes apparent in the attitude of Bronze Age 
communities towards landscape when it came to deciding where a depositional 
practice had to take place. The fact that depositions leave a non-visible, non-con- 
crete result not only makes them eminently suitable for dealing with items that 
themselves have a certain ambiguity (objects coming from afar, items reifying social 
inequality, transgressive objects; Fontijn 2002, 278-279). It also makes it a practice 
that holds a potential for expressing social change, precisely because it is carried out 
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in a setting that seems to be profoundly traditional. What is reified in depositional 
actions is not so much the significance of certain things — rather it is a particular 
order of things: spheres of valuables that can and those which cannot be associated. 
This book barely touched upon historical developments in depositional practices, 
but it might be worthwhile to briefly discuss one example to elucidate how social 
and ideological changes may first be expressed in depositional practices. 

A pervasive trait of the Middle and Late Bronze Age in the southern Nether- 
lands is that weaponry is strictly kept out of graves (Fontijn 2002, chapter 11). 
Swords and spears were deposited in watery places, usually in complete state. It has 
been argued that this means that there was a widespread ‘taboo’ on weapon 
deposition in burials (Fontijn 2002, 110-112, 149, 188-189; Roymans & Kortlang 
1999, 56). Yet, with the beginning of the Early Iron Age, for the first time a new 
group of sword graves became manifest in burial ritual: the often astonishingly 
lavish Hallstatt C chieftains’ graves (Van der Vaart-Verschoof 2017). Intriguingly, 
the first swords to appear in graves are broken and follow local deposition norms, 
as if the notion of a taboo still prevailed (Fontijn & Fokkens 2007). At the same 
time, complete versions of bronze swords kept on being deposited in watery 
locations, like they always were. It seems as if the initial insertion of swords in a 
manner carefully adapted to local burial norms (in broken and incomplete state) 
mentally paved the way for the convention-breaking depositions of Hallstatt C 
chieftains’ equipment, including intact weaponry, that followed (Fontijn & Fok- 
kens 2007; Van der Vaart-Verschoof 2017, 83-84). People may well have believed 
they were doing things as they had always done, a belief that may have been fos- 
tered by the fact that concrete evidence of depositions in these cases remains 
hidden. Overseeing developments over the course of few generations, however, to 
an archaeological eye it is clear that notions expressed in depositions were gradually 
changing. 


‘Sacrificial’ vs. ‘archival economies’ 


As Bloch and Parry (1989) make clear, the tendency to give up something acquired 
in short-term transactions and use it to sustain the long term is a fundamental trait 
of any human economy. I have argued that what happened in Bronze Age 
Europe — inserting specific things into specific parts of the landscape — was the 
Bronze Age version. As the examples in Chapter 4 showed, it was also an impor- 
tant practice for thousands of years in the European Mesolithic and Neolithic. I 
also mentioned examples from North America and India where similar things 
happened (Chapter 1). Using a term once coined by Ktichler (1997) for a some- 
what different kind of process, this has been called a ‘sacrificial economy’? (Chapter 
5; Fontijn 2002, 275; Wengrow 2011). 

Yet, if we broaden our scope, it is also clear that not every ancient society sys- 
tematically placed valuables in the landscape, i.e. had such a sacrificial economy 
(Figure 8.4). Charting this practice, it becomes clear that it is rare in contemporary 
Bronze Age Early State organizations where bronze was a crucial valuable, as it was 
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FIGURE 8.4 Model illustrating differences between ‘archival’ and ‘sacrificial’ economies, 
based on a theory discussed in Wengrow 2011 and further points raised in 
the text of this chapter. Objects in the temple deviate from what was really 


offered and only serve for comparison of practices. 
Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 


in Minoan and Mycenaean Greece (Figure 8.1; Hänsel & Hänsel 1997). It is also 
lacking in large parts of the Bronze Age Middle East and in the Indian Harrapan 
civilization (Wengrow 2011, figure 11.1). Reinhold (2005) makes an intriguing 
observation on this. While charting evidence for selective deposition of metalwork, 
she argues it extends from Europe all the way east until halfway to the Caucasus. 
However, in the other part of it, metal hoards are lacking: instead there are temples. A 
system using the institution of temples seems to exclude a practice of selective 
deposition of metalwork in the landscape. This strongly suggests that the practice that 
has been central to this book — the systematic giving-up of valuables by placing them 
in the landscape — was something characteristic of loosely organized, semi-egalitarian, 
non-literate societies as we have them in most parts of Europe during the Bronze Age. 

Why would that be so? An intriguing answer to this question can be found in 
the work of Wengrow (2010; 2011), who relates this to the different ways in 
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which value was managed. According to him, there are essentially two ways in 
which this can be done. 


1. In what he calls ‘archival economies’, value is managed and classified ‘through 
constant circulation’ (Wengrow 2011, 137). It is based on measurement sys- 
tems and archival procedures such as sealings and record keeping, which are 
religiously authenticated by regular, centralized public institutions such tem- 
ples or palaces (Figure 8.5; Wengrow 2011, 137). Written record-keeping 
serves as ‘external symbolic storage’ (cf. Renfrew 2001, 95). 

2. In sacrificial economies, upholding ranked spheres of valuables is crucial, and 
value on such orderings is created, maintained and authenticated by what 
Whitehouse (2004) calls ‘imagistic’ performances (cf. Chapter 6). These are 
naturally aimed at small, local audiences, and the outcome of these typically 
retains a certain ambiguity as it lacks a visible, lasting material manifestation (in 
contrast to a temple). In sacrificial economies, it is the objects and the landscape 
which function as ‘external symbolic storage’ (cf. Renfrew 2001, 95-99). 
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FIGURE 8.5 The three-zone model discussed in Chapter 5, now extended with the 
hypothetical ‘Zone 0’ (Wengrow’s (2011) ‘archival economies’) in which 
the value of metal was managed by circulation and hardly any selective 
deposition took place. 

Source: Drawing by J. Porck, Faculty of Archaeology, University of Leiden. 
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In sacrificial economies, ‘authentication’ implies that participants must know the 
‘right way of doing things’ (to judge which objects ought to be deposited together, 
how to treat them and where to deposit them, see above and Küchler 1997). This 
involves cultural and social knowledge. But as a performance, the effect of the 
practice is aimed at those who are present, so this knowledge is primarily local in 
nature. As argued in Chapter 7, the deposition locations themselves evidence this. 
Visible, lasting cult buildings for depositions are consistently lacking (cf. Hansen’s 
(2013) ‘votive offerings without temples’; Chapter 7). One would have to have an 
insider’s cultural knowledge to recognize them (although there is a system behind 
it; Chapter 7). A depositional act targets those who are present. There is no con- 
crete, lasting result visible to others. This makes it suitable for keeping knowledge 
restricted, local, and ambiguous, and harder to bring under centralized control (cf. 
Rowlands 1993). 

A sacrificial economy is well-suited for re-contextualizing ambiguous things 
from afar. Things from outside are displayed, brought in line with local norms and 
values, in the same act that removes or even destroys them by consigning them to 
the most eternal element of a local community’s life: their landscape (Chapters 5 
and 7). It allows people to connect to a non-local world, but also to shield them- 
selves from it and to retain what is considered important in the community itself 
(Wengrow 2011, 141). Sherratt (1994) argued that such actions may have been one 
way in which local groups could retain a sense of independence in an early glo- 
balizing world (cf. Wengrow 2011, 141). By systematically placing valuable things 
in the ground, Bronze Age people sought to reconcile their growing dependence 
on an outside world with key concerns of local society (Sorensen 1987; Wengrow 
2011; cf. Bloch & Parry 1989). They managed, shielded and ordered value 
according to their world view, by allocating specific things to specific places in the 
landscape, making sure that what was meaningful was ‘kept’ and contained in that 
part of the land where it belonged. 

One may wonder if sacrificial economies also prevented certain social 
developments from taking place. In retrospect, its effects are impossible to 
detect as many more processes influence social evolution. However, as 
deposition practices target local audiences and have an outcome that is non- 
visible and non-material, they are not typically the kind of social contexts that 
lend themselves to centralized control. Systematically giving up valuables also 
prevents decisive concentration of resources on which enduring influence and 
therewith power is built. Power may certainly be derived from impressive 
social performances but these are situational and hard to transmit to successive 
generations (cf. Borgerhoff Mulder et al. 2009). If it is important to repeatedly 
stop material from circulating, this may have been important locally, but it 
potentially makes the building of alliances through exchange on a broader 
spatial level harder. This is particularly problematic in political economies in 
which influence and power for an important part derive from the con- 
tingencies of alliance-making, as was the case in most of Bronze Age Europe 
(Earle 2002, 17; Friedman & Rowlands 1977, 228). 
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Back to Ommerschans - when Bronze Age things return, do values 
become ‘price’ again? 


This book started with the theory that people’s engagement with the new material 
bronze in many ways heralded the start of a new Europe that is the first to have 
some familiarity for us. But the evidence of metalwork depositions sits in the way — 
or does it? 

In Chapter 1, I argued that such ideas are dangerously close to a self-serving, 
euro-centric grand narrative on the birth of rational economies and ultimately of 
capitalism. It is precisely because of such ideas that the ubiquitous and extremely 
long-lived tradition of the destruction of that same metalwork in the Bronze Age 
has posed such an interpretive challenge. This book showed metalwork deposition 
as practised in the Bronze Age has profoundly unfamiliar characteristics. It indeed 
does not conform to norms of rational-economics that are familiar to a capitalist 
system. However, it also cannot be understood solely as a system governed by 
religious ideas. The evidence we have primarily tells us about how people used 
objects to conceive of a world beyond daily reality, and how the landscape was 
essential to this. If we wish to call this religion, it proves hard to see it as an emu- 
lation of the familiar religious ideas of civilizations that modern society tends to see 
as fundamental to ‘European civilization,’ like those of the Graeco-Roman or 
Viking ages. I argue that Bronze Age deposition practices are neither economy, nor 
religion. Rather, they are one of the most ubiquitous and long-lived practices in 
the deep history of Europe. They are practices in which the outcome of familiar, 
rational economics was brought to bear on and contributed to the cultural identity 
and morals of local communities which are largely unfamiliar to us. 

Having started this book from one particular conception of economy, and using 
evidence that seems at odds with it, a final conclusion could be that what we see in 
the Bronze Age is what economies really are: contexts of action where self-interest 
and power steer behaviours that are ultimately linked to and enfolded by over- 
arching moral and socio-cultural concerns (Dumont 1977). The very fact that in 
our own time, social debates are about ‘the moral limits of markets’ (Sandel 2012), 
shows that this is even true for our own society, just as much as it signals a concern. 

I started this book with the find of the magnificent Ommerschans hoard in the 
late nineteenth century (Chapter 1), and used it to illustrate the problems we — 
people living in a capitalist society — have in trying to make sense of the ostenta- 
tious destruction of such a valuable object. At the end of this book, such an ‘odd’ 
act may now fall into place. Locating such an object in a bog may have been a way 
in which an important cultural valuable achieved an ultimate inalienability and may 
have been considered as a way of ‘keeping’. What to us is an enigmatic association 
of an unused, transgressive object of top quality, with intensively used things of 
daily life, like chisels, may now be seen as one way in which a local community 
reconciled the daily reality of life to that of an overarching order of places and 
lands imagined that goes far beyond that. The presence of a simple bronze spiral — 
metal stored for re-melting? — may likewise evoke their access to fundamental 
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material resources (like pools of metal for recycling). I suggested before that locat- 
ing such items on the sword makes it like a map of the broader world (Mappa 
Mundi) and what matters in it, constituted and made tangible by the objects. 

However, for more than 120 years after it was discovered, the Ommerschans 
hoard remained in a private collection, and for all that time, hardly anything was 
known of its precise whereabouts. Several generations of archaeologists based the- 
ories on there being an object that once must have held great value to Bronze Age 
people, without ever having been able to see the object for themselves (Butler & 
Bakker 1961; Butler & Sarfatii 1970/1971; Fontijn 2001). Furthermore, in the 
region where it was originally found, amateur archaeologists, local historians and 
the family of the finder kept alive the memory of what was once found but was 
now gone (Amkreutz & Fontijn 2018). By remaining hidden and invisible all that 
time, one could say the Ommerschans hoard also in modern times retained its 
ambiguity and therewith its ‘capacity to act’ (Graeber 2001, chapter 4), as I sug- 
gested buried valuables in the Bronze Age did. 

We owe it to the efforts of Luc Amkreutz and his colleagues at the National 
Museum of Antiquities in Leiden, and the generous financial contributions of 
several institutions,” that the elusive hoard finally returned. Amkreutz was the first 
for decades to locate the owners of the hoard and finally to see what had been 
hidden from archaeology for such a long time. Attempts to purchase the hoard for 
the National Museum of Antiquities initially failed. When the object was brought 
to public view for the first time, it was at an auction. In a reversal of long- to 
short-term transactions, scholarly publications on its scientific and cultural value 
were used to substantiate the minimum price for which it should be sold. When it 
finally was sold — as the most expensive archaeological object ever purchased in the 
Netherlands, the price itself stirred some debate — illustrating how long-term value 
(a ‘priceless’ cultural assemblage) and short-term concerns (market value) have an 
uneasy, but inextricable, relation in a modern economy.* 

Fortunately for the broader public, the hoard finally could be purchased, and it is 
now on permanent display, as an iconic object of the European Bronze Age in 
general and of Dutch prehistory in particular, at the National Museum of Antiquities 
in Leiden. But by being made visible to all, one may also wonder if this showing of a 
set of objects that Bronze Age people intended to hide from view forever, would 
actually be in line with their notions of ‘the right way’ to treat valuables ...° 

The Ommerschans sword as an object ended its history in the Bronze Age in an 
act that played with the tension between showing and concealing (cf. Lambek 
2008, 147). By some whim of fate, with its unearthing thousands of years later, a 
new cycle of hiding and displaying began to enhancing it with new value in the 
modern age. 


Bronze Age deposition and us 


This book discussed how Bronze Age people gave up valuable things and placed 
them in the landscape. I find it likely that on many occasions they took them out 
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again and re-used the material, but the hundreds of thousands of metal objects that 
remained in the landscape at least demonstrate that they also intentionally gave up 
valuable material. It should be realized that this was a practice with an uncertain 
outcome — to whom or what it was perceived to be given may have been vague 
and open to human manipulation, as nothing remained of the act besides memory 
(see above; Chapter 3; cf. Rowlands 1993). The same is true regarding the benefits 
of such a giving-up — did good things indeed happen because Bronze Age people 
did this? This was equally ambiguous and could have been explained by the actors 
in any way they wished. But (anonymously) giving up something for an uncertain 
outcome, as a moral act, is also something we do in our own economy. Think of 
donating to charity, or buying organic food to protect the environment (cf. 
Godelier 1999, 14; Mauss 1993, 17-18, 65). The very fact that multinationals 
hesitate to give up something of their wealth to help protect the very environment 
they destroy with their businesses, may even be seen as economically irrational. 
After all, in the long-term, their extra efforts may help sustain the very world in 
which their business thrives. 

Bronze Age depositions demonstrate the complexities any economy has — how 
receiving, accumulating and giving-up are intertwined.° If economy is ‘the study of 
incentives’ (Levitt & Dubner 2005, 16), then these ‘incentives’ are social and moral 
as well (ibid., 17). That the classic view of rational economies guided by self- 
interest is too narrow, has been recognized by economists for a long time (e.g. 
Chang 2014; Hann & Hart 2011). Still, debates on the nature of economy in what 
are considered to be non-modern or non-Western societies are among the most 
heated ones in the history of anthropology (Hann & Hart 2011, chapters 4-5). The 
pervasiveness of a one-sided emphasis on a particular kind of political economy 
(with rational-economic or even capitalist undertones) in the Bronze Age is also 
surprising, given the general nuancing and refinement of such views in anthro- 
pology in more recent times (e.g. Robotham 2005). All this may reflect that what 
concerns scholars discussing economy is not always what people themselves were 
really doing, but also a specific economic ideology (Dumont 1977). 

Having argued how a political economy in the Bronze Age is part of a broader 
concern with culture, identity and morality, an easy solution could be to state that 
depositional practices are rational as well. Like Hann and Hart (2011, 173), I think 
this is ultimately unhelpful.” What happened in depositions is finally about the 
quality of action and performance (cf. Lambek 2008). As such, it may indeed be 
‘irrational’ from a political-economic point of view, but it follows strict conventions 
regarding association and dissociation of things and places. To borrow a useful phrase 
from Ariely (2010) in a book on behavioural economics, it may be ‘irrational’ from 
that point of view, but it is still ‘predictable’. The social power of selective deposition 
emerges precisely because there is a tension between short-term political economies and the 
morality involved in giving things up and placing them in the landscape. 

The European Bronze Age does not lend itself to a celebration of the early 
emergence of a kind of economy modern people feel familiarity with. Neither is it 
suited to sustain a conceptualization of the deep past as its opposite — a society 
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indulging in irrational, destructive religious acts that upheld social equality and 
social sharing. The archaeological evidence of the Bronze Age shows prehistoric 
economies had both familiar and unfamiliar traits — they were preoccupied with 
power and conflict, but also with forging social bonds and reducing tensions 
resulting from the participation of small communities in a pan-European metal- 
work exchange system. They were rational and irrational at the same time, just like 
modern economies are. With an obvious debt to the seminal work of Graeber 
(2001), Mauss (1993) and Lambek (2008), I wish to conclude by stating that, if 
anything, the evidence of Bronze Age depositions shows something very human. 
To achieve something in society, something else must be given up. Value, in a 
way, is created by giving up that which is valuable. 


Notes 


1 See Knight 2018 for arguments that broken material in such hoards does show selection. 
Independently of one another, both Wengrow (2011) and myself use this term to imply 
that material circulating in ‘economies, was repeatedly ‘sacrificed’. Küchler (1997), 
however, focuses on elaborate ceremonial wood carvings, the Malanggan, which were 
made in New Ireland for ceremonies and left to decay in the forest afterwards. She sees 
‘economy’ as referring to the Western trade which these statues became part of after their 
disposal. 

3 Such as the ‘Vereniging Rembrandt’, the ‘Mondriaan Stichting, ‘Aankoopfonds RMO’, 
and ‘vriendenvereniging RMO’. 

4 On this uneasy relationship: Hart 2005 and Sandel 2012. 

5 Küchler (1997) sees the presence of ‘destroyed’ wood carvings from New Ireland in 
modern Western museums as representing a similar uneasiness. 

6 Previous studies to make a comparable point are e.g. Innerhofer 1997 and Menke 1978/ 
1979. However, these see the giving-up primarily as a ‘gift to god’, whilst this book 
argues that this may be problematic and instead sees giving-up as a social and moral act 
that may have had a broader reach and more ambiguous scope. 


7 Cf. Sykes 2009, 163. 
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Gröbers-Bennewitz 2, 2, 92, 92 

Guesman 100, 101 


Haag-an-der-Amper 92, 93 
Haelense Beek 137, 140 
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Halberd 28, 31, 35, 38, 38, 63, 79, 79, 92, 157 

Hallstatt: graves see grave; lake 142; objects 
24, 165 

Hänsel, B. 34, 116-7 

Hansen, S. 48, 57, 71-2, 147-8, 168 

helmet 125, 128; horned 123, 125, 126-8 

heterotopia see other places 

hiding 157-8, 161, 164, 170 

hoard: amber 75; (bronze) axe 86, 91-103, 
94, 97, 99, 100, 102; connector 35; 
copper/Copper Age 71-4; CWC 77-8; 
flint axe 74; hoarding 105, 144, 161-2; 
locations see locations; Mappa Mundi see 
Mappa Mundi; merchant’s see trade hoard; 
metalwork 4, 24, 117, 142, 156; one- 
type 91, 97, 98, 107n7; Osenringe/ring 
44-5, 52, 58, 86, 90-3; palstave 86, 94-8, 
95, 96, 139, 148; ritual/religious 16, 46; 
scrap 26, 28, 117-9, 163, 172n1; 
settlement 6, 93-4; stone adze/axe 65-8, 
72, 141; trade/economic 16, 46, 86-8, 
103-5, 119, 163 

Hoogeloon 96, 96-7, 106, 137, 154, 160; 
Hoogeloon-Kleine Beerze 139, 148 

Hvilshøj 75 


identity 12, 51-3, 120-2, 147, 159, 169, 
171; personal see personhood; relational 
119, 129n2 

inalienable 12, 15-6, 15, 49-50, 104, 118, 
122, 169; alienable-inalienable dichotomy 
see alienable 

individual: act see action; itinerary; as object/ 
deposition 24-6, 95, 103; see also parity; 
as person 5, 9, 11-4, 13, 16, 25, 49-50, 
71, 77-8, 119, 121-2, 128, 129n2, 145, 
158, 161; power see power 

Indo-European see (proto-)Indo-European 

Ingold, T. 135, 143-4, 146 

ingot 91, 99, 106n2, 117; clasp-ingot see 
Rippenbarren; ring ingot see Ösenringe 

inflation 11 

innovation 9 

Inowrocław 45, 48 

insignia 8, 44, 51, 54-5, 71, 125 

institutional: fact 47; reality 51, 146-7, 149 

iron: sword see sword 

irrational see rational 

irreversibility 119, 157 


jade 7, 68-74, 80n1; arm ring see ring; axe see 
axe; Europe see Europe; hoard see hoard 


keeping-while-destroying 156, 158, 164 
keeping-while-giving 117-8, 158 


Kopytoff, I. 26, 51, 58, 104, 160 
Kristiansen, K. 10; and Larsson 54 
Kwakiutl see potlatch 


La-Chapelle-du-Bois-des-Faulx 96, 97 

Lambek, M. 16, 58, 120, 153, 172 

landscape: barrow see barrow; characteristics 
143; local 29, 106, 138-9, 143, 145-6, 
148, 160; movement through 143 see also 
route 

Langdon Bay 103 

Langton Matravers 100, 101, 104 

Lenerz-de Wilde, M. 89, 90-1, 94, 107n5 

Lengyel Culture 71 

life: as daily life 29, 65, 72-3, 75, 118, 
147-8, 158, 168-9; larger than life 124, 
126 see also aggrandized; of objects 3, 16, 
23-4, 26, 28, 59, 70, 72, 74, 80, 88, 105, 
115, 120, 129; of people 25-6, 30, 50, 
113, 121, 127, 145, 159, 162 

Lille Ajstrup 75 

Linear Pottery or Bandkeramik culture (LBK) 
64-72, 76 

local 36; action 155; landscape see landscape; 
local-foreign contrast 22, 36-9, 73-6; 
norms 165, 168; object/item/thing 37, 
39, 73, 75, 122; perception/thought/ 
ideas 26, 34-5, 80 

locations: bog 1-3, 16, 29-34, 66, 74-6, 87, 
93, 97, 100, 105, 127, 140, 141-6, 149, 

57, 160, 169; bluff 93-4, 105; 

depositional location see deposition; dry 

35, 137, 140, 140-2, 164; natural 137, 

48; river see river; semi-wet 12; stream 

(valley) 3, 25, 28, 137-40, 160; swamp 

01-2, 105, 136, 138-40; uncultivated 

29, 73; wet 6, 67-8, 70, 77, 93-4, 98, 

18-9, 137-8, 140-1, 143; wetlands 
35, 66-7 

logic: double exclusive logic of association 
see association; long-term see long-term; 
relational 22, 34, 39; short-term see 
short-term 

long-term (exchange/spheres/transactions) 
15, 26, 59, 88, 117, 144-9; long-term — 
short-term dichotomy 12-6, 13, 46, 49, 
55, 59, 105-6, 153-4, 159-62, 162, 165, 
170-1 

Lundby 66 

lunula 6, 31, 33-4, 38, 63, 78, 79, 157 

lur 127-8 


Mappa Mundi 37, 118, 122, 148, 170 
Marchésieux 101-2, 104-5, 154 
martiality see warriorhood 


Marx, K. 105, 162; Marxism 10 

material: foreign see foreign; materiality 27, 
48, 69, 123-4, 161; recyclable see 
recycling; strategy see strategy; token see 
token 

Maure-de-Bretagne 3, 100, 100, 104 

Mauss M., 59, 121-2, 129n2 

memory 105, 128, 135, 145-6, 158, 164, 
170-1; collective 145; cultural 145-7; 
episodic 145, 149; semantic 145; 
social 145 

Menez-Ru 100, 101 

metal: fragment metal see fragmentation; 
metallization see metallization; metalwork 
hoard see hoard; Ösenring metal see 
Osenringe; scrap 1, 35, 103-4 see also scrap 
hoard; trade see trade 

metallization 63, 71, 72; metallized 63, 75, 
80, 156 

mimic 27, 53-6, 99, 102, 123-4; see also 
appearance; see also object citation 

Moigrad 69, 72-3 

Mollerup 69, 75 

money 45, 51-3, 105, 117, 162; early see 
primitive; primitive 45, 86; ring-money 
see ring 

Monte Viso 68, 69 

Mooschbruckschrofen 137, 148 

moral 1, 12-3, 15, 26, 49, 59, 104-6, 113, 122, 
160, 169; act see action; moral economy see 
economy; morality 12-4, 13, 171 

Miinchen-Luitpoldpark 45, 47 


natural see locations, uncultivated 

Nebra 44-56, 45, 46, 113, 125, 128 

network: affiliation 35, 38, 38; exchange/ 
trade/circulation 7-9, 11, 35-7, 70, 78, 
122, 147, 163; network science 35, 37; 
networked strategies 11; relational 146 


Obereching 92, 93 

object citation 27, 48, 76 

Olympia 114, 119 

Ommerschans 1—4, 2, 5, 23, 34, 37, 45, 
113, 137, 148, 154, 157, 169-70; sword/ 
dirk see sword 

order: specific ordering see ‘right’ 

ornament: see also bead; body ornament 
(ation)/adornment 57, 70-1, 75, 78, 89, 
121-2; convertible see convertible; see also 
hat; see also lunula; as object 6, 12, 28, 54, 
57, 57, 72-5, 78, 88, 92, 136; see also 
Ösenringe; see also ring 

Osenringe Aooped neck ring 23, 27, 45, 47, 
48, 52-7, 57, 58, 87, 89-94, 90, 94, 
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107n5-6, 155; Osenring metal 90, 106n3; 
hoard see hoard; see also Rippenbarren 

Oss 24 

Ostheim 69, 70 

other; (economic) same-(cultural) other 
dichotomy see same; other place see place; 
other-worldly 27, 56, 60, 68-70, 73, 76, 
120, 123-7, 154 

‘ought-to-be’-‘is’ dichotomy 146, 164 

Oxborough 23, 34-5 


palstave 86, 94-5, 95, 96, 96-8, 97, 139, 
148, 160; Acton Park 95-6 

Pantheon see gods 

Pare, Ch. 89 

parity 78 

pars pro toto 106, 119, 160 

performance 49, 58, 104-5, 127-9, 157-8, 
161, 167-8, 171 

person-thing dichotomy see thing 

persona see personhood 

personhood 76, 78, 80, 120-2, 128, 129n2; 
persona 78, 121; personal identity 75, 
121-2, 138; person-thing dichotomy see 
thing; restricted 78 

Pfedelbach 92, 93-4 

Pile 23, 35, 93, 122, 137, 148 

pit alignment see position 

place: cult 31, 117, 135-6, 143, 149; 
particular see particular; right see right; 
unaltered 137; category 136-2; image 
146; other places/heterotopia 147-8 

position: circle 3, 12, 28, 70, 99, 101, 104, 
157; pit alignment 102, 104-5; triangle 
101, 104; vertical 3, 70, 157 

post-Enlightenment (way of) thinking/ 
philosophy 5, 9, 129, 153 

potlatch 7, 53, 57 

power 1, 8, 15, 26, 120, 169, 171-2; 
acquisitive 51-2, 88; creation of 10-1, 168; 
individual 11, 13, 13, 159-60; powerful 
object 51, 128; supernatural see supernatural 

practice: depositional see deposition; social 
29, 63, 72, 80 

prestige goods 10-11 

profane: profane-ritual dichotomy see ritual 

proper way of acting see right way of acting 

(proto-)Indo-European: culture 114; gods/ 
pantheon see gods; language 77, 116; 
legacy 7; myths 130 


Rabenwand 137, 142, 142 

Ragelsdorf 92, 93, 107n6 

rational: economic rationality/rational 
economy see economy; irrational 1, 17n6; 
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rational-irrational dichotomy 6, 9, 16, 
171-2 

razor 1, 36, 38; Pantalica 37 

reality: categorical 154; daily 169; imagined 
135, 146; institutional see institutional 

realm: ancestral 122, 147; human 16, 74, 
122, 124, 129; supernatural 121-2 

recasting see recycling 

recycling 3, 8, 23, 64, 106, 118, 163-4, 170 

regional: see also exchange; see also local; see 
also network; object 35-6, 73, 75, 148; 
scale/perspective 13, 36-7; studies 3, 137 

relational 24, 26, 35; identities see identity; 
landscape 135, 143-4, 147, 149; logic see 
logic; network see network 

religion 34, 45, 49, 54, 112, 121, 123, 
126-7, 129, 130n9, 154-5, 169; imagistic 
(mode of) religiosity 127-8, 158, 161, 
167; religiosity 9, 16, 46, 49, 112, 127-9; 
religious hoard see hoard; religious idea 
153, 169; religious knowledge 127; 
religious offerings 154 see also sacrifice 

Renfrew, C. 47 

rib see Rippenbarren 

Riedl 92, 107n6 

‘right’: appearance 27, 39, 52, 54, 88, 91; 
ending 67, 70, 78; location/place 28, 
30-1, 136, 145, 149; ordering 28, 105; 
receptacle/recipient 75; selection 28; 
treatment 12, 16, 28, 31-2, 33, 49-52, 
70, 124, 158, 168, 170; way of acting/ 
doing things 12, 13, 23, 25-6, 29, 36, 39, 
50-1, 66, 145, 157, 168, 170 

Rijsbergen-Bakkebrug 139 

ring 35, 117; (jade) arm- 68; copper 70; 
golden (hair-/ear-) 36, 78, 79; ring- 
money 90; (looped) neck-rings see 
Ösenringe 

Rippenbarren 89, 90, 90, 91-3, 104, 106, 
107n5, 148; see also Ösenringe 

ritual 7, 9, 11, 16, 35, 70, 73, 117, 136; 
grave/burial 78, 165; meaning/ 
significance 10, 46, 54, 116; profane- 
ritual dichotomy (distinction, boundary) 
4-5, 9, 16, 17n9, 27, 87, 93-4, 163; 
ritual action see action; ritual 
consumption 11; ritualization 104-6, 164 

river 3, 12, 25, 29-31, 40n3, 59, 63, 68, 70, 
77, 93, 95, 98, 101, 105, 115, 118-9, 
140, 143, 157, 159, 164; Bug 73; Demer 
139; Main 68; Meuse 6, 65, 99, 100, 
102-3, 136, 138-9, 138, 158; Rhine 6, 
99, 100, 102-3, 158; Roer (Ruhr) 136, 
138; Scheldt 54, 55, 57, 139; Somme 93; 
Traun 142, 142 


road 142 

rock art 125, 126 

Roermond 136, 137, 138 

Rorby 24, 39, 113, 125 

Rössen culture 66 

route 98, 142-3, 149, 150n4; see also 
trackway 


sacra 52, 57, 69, 76, 124; see also inalienable; 
see also thing, sacred 

sacrifice 59, 74, 87, 114-5, 120, 172n2; 
least-sacrifice(-maximum-gain) 5, 13; to 
gods 24; sacrificial economy see economy 

sacrificial economy see economy 

Saint-Thois 96, 97 

Salcombe 103 

salt 8 

same: (economic) same-(cultural) other 
dichotomy 10-3; sameness 56-8 

San Sosti 113, 115 

Schkopau 2, 3, 12, 23, 28, 92, 93 

scimitar see sword 

Searle, J.R. 47, 51, 146-7 

selection: selective association see association; 
selective deposition see deposition 

semi-wet see locations 

settlement 3, 6, 24-7, 29, 31, 35, 39, 65-7, 
70-4, 101, 137, 141, 142, 143, 147, 149; 
hoard see hoard 

short-term (economy/exchange/spheres/ 
transactions) 14, 58, 87-9; long-term — 
short-term dichotomy see long-term 

silver 2, 64, 70, 101, 125 

Simris 113, 126, 126 

singularization 15, 29, 51, 153, 164; singular 
thing see thing 

Skeldal 93 

space 149, 150n4; ideological 16; relational 
143; sacred 136 

sphere: of exchange 14, 58-9, 76, 86, 
103-5, 154; long-term see long-term; 
short-term see short-term; of value 
105-6, 155-6, 158, 165, 167 

Staffordshire 23, 24, 26, 113 

standardized 51; appearance 101; form 89; 
standardization 91, 95, 107n5; shape 95; 
size 54, 57; weight 54, 57, 89, 90 

status: change in, transformation of 88, 
119-20; see also insignia; personal see 
personhood; religious, sacred 44, 53; 
(high) social 8, 44-5, 55, 57, 65, 128, 147 

Stein-Berg aan de Maas 65-8 

Stoboru 2, 3, 28, 157 

storage 3; external symbolic 164, 167; 
temporary 94, 105-6, 163 


strategy: material (culture) 27, 124 

stream valley see locations 

supernatural 116, 121-2, 124-5, 127, 129, 
148, 159; as abstract see abstract; beings 
13, 114, 120, 123, 160; gifts to 
supernatural entities 59, 112, 118, 120, 
159; impersonating 125, 127; powers/ 
forces 112-5, 119, 129n1; recipients 118, 
120; relations with 119; things 112; realm 
see realm 

supra-human object see transgressive 

supra-regional: comparison 103; see also 
exchange; see also network; see also 
foreign; see also transculture; scale/ 
perspective 13, 15, 36-7, 63, 107n4; style 
12, 78 

swamp see locations 

sword 3, 6, 24, 28-30, 44, 48-50, 56-7, 63, 
118, 136-8, 157, 161, 164-5, 170; 
aggrandized 69, 124 see also 
Ommerschans sword/dirk; curved/ 
scimitar 125; iron 136; Ommerschans 
(-Plougrescant)/dirk 1-6, 4, 5, 12-6, 
27-8, 34, 37, 53, 56, 56, 119, 123, 
155-7, 171; Sögel 36 

system: abstract system of thought 54; 
(abstract) system of measurement/ 
metrological 54, 88-9, 91, 155, 167; 
(abstract) system of weight 54, 88-9, 
106n4 see also standardized; belief 121; 
of exchange see exchange; imaginary/ 
imagined 52, 146-7; of meaning 52, 
54-5, 60; monetary 106n1 see also 
money; of quantification 13, 54; (self- 
organised) system of deposition/ 
systematic deposition see deposition; 
shape-based 91 see also aes formatum; 
of value (conversion) 63-4, 73, 103 


temple 106, 115, 136, 141, 148, 166, 166-8, 
167; of Bargeroosterveld 140, 141-2 

them: us-them dichotomy see same 

thing: alienable see alienable; common 44, 
52, 58, 60; exchange of see exchange; 
inalienable see inalienable; linked to 
persons 48-52; person-thing dichotomy 
48; personified 49, 53; sacred 52, 155; 
singular 51 

tin 3, 8, 8, 64, 98, 101; alloy/tin-bronze see 
copper, alloy 

token: material 48; token axe see axe; token 
convertibles see convertibles 

tools 1, 3, 5, 8-9, 24, 27, 35, 37, 54, 65-6, 
69, 71, 73, 88-9, 104, 115 

trackway 140, 141-2 
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trade 4, 8-9, 13, 16, 35, 45, 86, 88, 103-4, 
106n1, 159-61, 172n1; bulk 87; hoard 
see hoard; metal; network see network; 
stock 27, 52, 86-7, 93-4, 97, 105-6, 
127, 160 

transaction 13, 13, 14, 48, 52, 88, 91-2, 
103-4, 106, 114, 118, 158, 160, 162; 
long-term see long-term; short-term see 
short-term; social 92, 99, 104, 106 

transculture: transcultural 33, 63, 68, 70, 160; 
transcultural convention see convention; 
transcultural object 38, 66, 68 

transformation: genetic 7; of items/things 
28, 118, 124; physical 12, 28, 31, 119, 
121; of value 27, 155 

transgressive: culture- 63, 80; object 112, 
123-5, 127-9, 148, 161, 164; time- 63, 
76, 103 

TRB see Funnel Beaker culture 

treatment: special see ‘right’ 


Trundholm 2, 3, 113, 125, 127 


uncultivated see locations 

Unétice culture/group/import 11, 35, 92 
unfamiliar see familiar 

us: us-them dichotomy see same 


Valcele 69, 69 

valuable: see also convertible; definition of see 
value, definition of; see also sacra; stone 
valuable 64; non-metal valuable 64; metal 
valuable 64, 72-3; as ranked 51; and 
value 47-8 

value: classes 58, 60, 104, 156; cultural 10, 
13, 13, 16, 26, 44, 54-6, 60, 88, 104-5, 
138, 153, 155, 159, 170; definition of 
55-8; exchange 45-6, 88; as practice 
55-8; as price 13, 16, 44, 60, 153, 155, 
161; sphere of see sphere; social 26, 48; 
socio-religious 44, 46 

Vandkilde, H. 7, 33, 35, 66, 91, 96, 98, 107n7 

Varna 69, 71-2; 1 71 

Veldhoven 23, 25 

Vendeuil 69, 70 

Vikso 113, 123, 124 

visual: visual properties/traits 28, 125; visual 
referencing 47, 51, 69, 72; visuality 48, 
124, 161; visualization 35, 38, 127, 158 

Voorhout 86-7, 96, 96-8, 137, 148, 160 

votive (offerings) see gifts to gods 


Wageningen 23, 35 
warriorhood/martiality 7, 14, 29, 48, 50, 

139; elite see elite; grave see grave 
Weiner, A.B. 52, 158 
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Wessex culture 11 zone: deposition 139-40, 142, 143, 

wet see locations 145-8, 150; metalliferous 8; multiple 
wetlands see locations deposition 144, 147; non-metalliferous 
Wolliner 66 8; three-zone model 91-4, 92, 94, 
world view see cosmology 95-6, 97, 98, 102, 103, 168; transition 


Worsaae, J.J.A. 4, 6, 11 141-2 


